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PREFACE 

IN  two  previous  works,  published  through  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  I  attempted  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  course  of  Architecture  in  Europe  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  through  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  styles,  down 
to  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Acting  on  a  suggestion 
from  the  Syndics  of  the  Press,  I  now  continue  the  story 
into  the  period  of  the  attempted  revival  of  Roman  Archi- 
tecture which  followed  the  revival  of  Classical  Literature, 
and  of  learning  itself,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
In  the  present  volume  I  have  tried  to  give  briefly  a 
connected  account  of  the  movement  in  Italy  where  it 
began. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  Art  during  the  previous 
period  I  sought  to  explain  the  artistic  movement  by  those 
changes  in  society,  and  in  the  human  mind,  of  which  it 
was  the  companion  and  the  illustration  :  to  show  that  the 
current  of  the  art  reflected  changes  not  only  in  social 
habit,  but  in  the  way  men  looked  at  the  world  around 
them  in  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge  and  growing 
civilization.  It  is  only  by  recognizing  this  connexion  that 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  explained  and  under- 
stood. 

In  the  case  of  the  Renaissance  this  connexion  is 
obvious  and  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  But  for 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  study  of  Roman  literature, 
there  would  have  been  no  return  to  the  practice  of 
Roman  Art.  But  for  Petrarch  there  would  have  been  no 
Brunelleschi.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the 
Italians  were  perfectly  content  with  their  Gothic,  and  in 
some  places,  notably  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  when 
the  change  came  the  older  style  was  not  given  up  without 
reluctance.  Even  in  his  own  Vicenza  Palladio  implies 
that  the  new  art  was  not  accepted  readily,  and  needed 
persuasion.    But  in  the  course  of  the  century  the  revival 
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of  Roman   letters  led   inevitably  to  that  of  Roman  art 
throughout  the  country. 

The  problem  which  the  Renaissance  of  Roman  Archi- 
tecture had  to  encounter  was  to  reconcile  the  restless 
impatient  temper  of  the  modern  world  to  a  style  that 
demands  obedience  to  authority,  and  represses  individu- 
ality. That  free  and  irregular  use  of  Classic  features  and 
details  which  prevailed  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France,  Italy,  and  England  was  not  in  any 
real  sense  a  revival  of  Roman  architecture.  The  real 
revival  came  with  the  discovery  of  Vitruvius,  and  the 
establishment  of  rules  laid  down  by  his  various  com- 
mentators, who  bound  the  style  down  to  a  rigid  con- 
formity with  prescription  and  dogma.  Since  then,  there 
have  always  been  two  schools  of  architecture  which  I 
have  tried  to  contrast  in  my  concluding  chapter  ;  that  of 
orthodoxy  and  authority,  and  that  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Men  will  attach  themselves  to  one  or  other  of 
these  schools  according  to  their  respective  temperaments, 
as  they  do  in  politics  and  in  religion,  where  similar  op- 
posing schools  of  thought  are  to  be  found.  The  question 
for  us  is  whether  of  the  two  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  the  age.  Unless  it  expresses  that,  Archi- 
tecture is  dead,  and  it  is  consequently  on  this  point  that 
the  future  of  our  Art  turns. 

For  the  illustrations  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  photo- 
graphy more  than  in  my  previous  volumes.  The  illustrations 
of  Caprarola  and  the  Roman  palaces  are  from  I palazzi  di 
Roma,  &c,  by  Ferrerio  and  Falda,  published  about  1665 — 
2  vols.  The  sources  of  others  taken  from  published  prints 
and  books  are  duly  acknowledged.  The  illustrations  of  In- 
tarsia  in  Plate  XLIII  are  reproduced  from  tracings  of  the 
original  panels  mounted  and  coloured.  The  rest  are  from 
my  own  sketches,  some  of  them  made  very  many  years  ago. 

T.  G.  J. 

Eagle  House,  Wimbledon, 
March  28,   192 1. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF 
ROMAN  ART  IN  ITALY 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Preparation  for  the  Renaissance — 
the  Revival  of  Learning 

The  Renaissance,  or  new  birth  of  Classical  Architec- 
ture, took  place,  as  was  natural,  in  the  country  where  the 
Art  of  Ancient  Rome  had  arisen,  flourished,  and  expired. 
To  other  countries  the  new  art  came  as  a  foreigner,  and 
had  to  be  adopted,  acclimatized,  and  to  some  extent  modi- 
fied before  it  won  its  way  to  acceptance.  But  in  Italy  it 
was  at  home  from  the  first,  and  came  in  not  as  a  stranger, 
but  rather  as  a  returning  wanderer,  to  be  recognized  at 
once,  and  received  with  welcome. 

The  revival  of  Roman  architecture  in  Italy  was  only  There- 
one  feature  of  the  great  intellectual  movement  by  which  learning 
Europe  passed  from  mediaevalism  to  modern  ideas ;  and 
in  order  to  make  it  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
trace  the  movement  which  led  up  to  it,  and  made  it  not 
only  possible  but  inevitable.  For  the  revolution  in  art 
followed  on  the  revolution  in  men's  minds  caused  by 
what  we  know  as  the  Revival  of  learning.  The  discovery 
of  another  system  of  society  in  which  the  beliefs  and 
dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  part,  and  a  world  of 
poetry  and  transcendent  prose  of  which  only  the  faintest 
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whispers  had  survived,  caused  a  revulsion  from  mediae- 
valism  in  literature,  and  belief,  which  in  time  affected  the 
arts  as  well. 

Patriotic  feeling  too  came  in  to  play  its  part.  The 
same  national  pride  with  which  the  Italian,  when  he  came 
to  know  them,  remembered  that  Virgil  and  Cicero  had 
been  his  fellow-countrymen  reminded  him  also  that  the 
arts  of  ancient  Rome  were  the  work  of  his  ancestors. 

Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  was  to  be  sure 
very  unlike  the  Italy  of  Augustus.  The  unity  of  Imperial 
Rome  was  dissolved  into  a  multitude  of  principalities  and 
commonwealths  large  and  small ;  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  Pope  was  a  novel  element ;  and  the  race  itself  had 
suffered  admixture.  Yet  there  was  much  to  link  the  new 
Italy  with  the  old.  Climate,  materials,  and  to  some  extent 
habits  of  life  remained  the  same;  the  language  was  a 
version  of  the  old  Latin  speech;  the  municipal  system  of 
the  Communes  was  a  survival  of  that  which  existed  under 
the  empire ;  majestic  monuments  of  the  past  abounded  on 
every  side  ;  and  local  traditions,  and  historical  memories 
all  served  to  keep  alive  the  proud  reflexion  that  Italy  had 
been  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  that  the  arts  and 
literature  of  the  Romans  were  the  heritage  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

But  though  this  thought  ran  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  played  a  large  part  in  the  Renaissance,  it  was 
at  first  discouraged  by  the  Church.  Roman  art  and  litera- 
ture were  Pagan,  and  therefore  un-Christian.  The  study 
of  heathen  writers  was  in  some  cases  forbidden  :  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  is  styled  by  Hallam  as  inveterate  an  enemy 
of  learning  as  ever  lived,  despised  grammar,  and  made  it 
a  crime  for  a  cleric  to  teach  it.  Yet  all  the  learning  that 
existed  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  century  was  kept  alive 
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by  the  clergy :  their  profession  required  them  to  study  Preserva- 
Latin  ;  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict  prescribed  the  collection  ancient 
and  copying  of  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  it  is  to  them  MSS* 
mainly  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity.  Quotations  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Cicero  show 
that  they  were  not  entirely  forgotten  in  the  cloister  from 
the  days  of  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne,  though  Virgil  was 
now  regarded  less  as  a  poet  than  as  a  mighty  magician. 
But  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  after  the  Lombard  in- 
vasion, the  fall  of  the  exarchate  and  the  decline  of  Greek 
influence,  Italy  relapsed  into  semi-barbarism,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  Roman  world,  in  Britain  Schools  in 
and  Ireland,  that  the  lamp  of  learning  was  kept  alight  and 
fostered  among  others  by  Bede,  and  Archbishop  Theo- 
dore, an  Asiatic  Greek.  The  school  at  York  from 
which  Alcuin  came,  still  exists,  and  may  claim  to  be  the 
oldest  grammar  school  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  Chris- 
tendom, for  we  are  told  there  were  no  schools  then  either 
in  France  or  Italy1.  It  is  singular  that  Italy,  the  parent 
of  classical  literature,  and  the  country  where  the  revival  Backward- 
was  destined  to  take  place,  should  have  lagged  behind  itaiy 
other  countries  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  in  atten- 
tion to  ancient  authors.  Hallam  observes  that  during 
that  period  the  revival  of  classical  learning  is  to  be  per- 
ceived chiefly  in  France  and  England:  in  Germany  litera- 
ture declined  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century;  and 
a  general  relapse  throughout  Europe  was  observable  in 
the  13th  and  early  part  of  the  14th  century  on  the  eve 
of  a  brighter  recovery.  Dante  at  the  close  of  this  period 
bursts  into  the  field  in  a  blaze  of  splendour;  but  Dante 
is  purely  mediaeval ;  though  he  takes  Virgil  and  Statius 
for  his  guides  and  masters,  his  vision  had  no  concern  with 

1  Hallam,  Hist,  of  Literature,  vol.  I.  ch.  i. 
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the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  and  it  had  no  effect  on 
his  countrymen  in  that  direction. 

But  although  the  moment  had  not  arrived  for  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  and  the  revolution  it  affected 
in  the  Arts  by  turning  attention  to  ancient  models,  the 
Italians  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  forget  the  past  great- 
ness of  their  country,  nor  cease  from  time  to  time  to 
dream  that  Rome  might  be  great  again.  Recollections 
of  Republican  and  Imperial  grandeur  still  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  turbulent  people  and  nobles  of  Rome ;  they 
submitted  reluctantly  to  the  rule  of  their  bishop,  and 
Popes,  at  whose  nod  nations  trembled  beyond  the  Alps, 
were  often  driven  out  from  their  own  diocese.  Crescentius 
in  the  ioth  century  defied  the  Emperor,  drove  the  Pope 
into  exile,  and  tried  to  revive  the  ancient  Roman  republic. 
To  the  memory  of  Roman  greatness  Arnold  of  Brescia 
appealed  in  the  12th  century;  and  it  was  by  the  same 
arguments,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  the  revival  of  Republican  titles,  that  the 
meteoric  career  of  Rienzi,  tribunus  populi  Romania  in  the 
14th  owed  its  success.  These  various  considerations 
paved  the  way  for  the  great  artistic  revolution  that  was 
to  follow  in  the  15th  century. 

Like  ancient  letters  ancient  art  expired  with  the 
Empire,  but  more  fortunate  than  literature  it  sprang  at 
once  into  a  new  life,  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the 
West,  and  the  Byzantine  style  of  eastern  Rome.  All  art 
is  progressive,  based  on  what  has  been  done  before,  and 
Roman  architecture  was  at  first  the  obvious  and  only 
model  for  the  new  work.  It  was  so  recognized  throughout 
the  western  world  as  soon  as  civil  order  permitted  build- 
ing to  begin  again.  Our  Saxon  forefathers'  ambition  was 
to  build  more  Romanorum.    But  the  style  of  the  mighty 
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imasters  of  the  world  was  beyond  the  resources,  or  the  Roman 

'  ...  r    r>  construc- 

jskill   of  the   new  societies.     The  principles   of  Roman  tionim- 

.  .  r  t-,  .  possible 

larchitecture  were  forgotten.  Roman  construction  was 
(impossible,  and  the  ancient  buildings  instead  of  serving 
as  models  were  treated  as  quarries.  Pillars  were  rifled 
[from  temple  or  basilica  and  crowned  with  capitals  that 
did  not  fit  them.  Richly  sculptured  blocks  with  fine 
Roman  lettering  were  laid  flat  to  form  footings  for  rude 
Ipiers  and  columns,  and  great  shafts  of  red  or  green  por- 
[phyry,  or  precious  coloured  marbles,  were  sliced  up  for 
Ipavements  and  wall  linings.  Out  of  this  chaos  however 
emerged  the  interesting  styles  of  architecture  which  we 
admire  at  Ravenna,  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  in  the 
Christian  basilicas  of  Rome.  The  Byzantine  and  Italo- 
Byzantine  buildings  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  form 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  Christian  archi- 
tecture. They  are  quite  novel:  quite  different  in  form  Novelty  of 
and  spirit  from  the  buildings  of  antiquity  ;  their  principles  styles  w 
of  construction  and  of  decoration  are  new,  owing  nothing 
to  ancient  architecture  but  the  materials  taken  from  it, 
which  are  used  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  materials  might  be  old, 
used  second-hand,  but  the  way  they  were  used  made 
them  new,  and  the  original  work  which  was  speedily  de- 
veloped in  capitals,  friezes,  and  other  ornaments  was 
marked  by  a  refinement  and  delicacy  not  inferior  to  the 
spoils  taken  from  Augustan  temples.  Justinian's  build- 
lings,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  form  a  new  departure 
in  art,  and  cannot  be  said  to  owe  anything  to  the  styles 
of  ancient  Rome. 

This  high  standard  was  not  maintained  in  Italy,  and  Bathos  of 
art  suffered  an  eclipse  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  8th 
to  revive  again  in  the  9th  and  10th.     From  that  time  the 
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Revival  of  advance  of   Italian   architecture  was  rapid,    and   by  the 
tay  j^jdcjig  Qf  foe   nth  century  it  had  attained  a  degree  of 
refinement  at  Milan,  Venice,  Torcello,  and   Pisa  which 
had  nothing  to  approach  it  in  transalpine  lands. 
No  Be    it    observed    however   that    in    this    fine    Italian 

towaerd7  Romanesque  work  there  was  nothing  like  a  return  to 
classic  classical  architecture.  The  movement  was  in  a  contrary 
direction,  to  leave  it  behind  and  go  forward  on  the  new 
path  that  had  been  discovered.  The  style  had  a  life  of 
its  own,  and  went  its  own  way  careless  of  precedent. 
But  its  way  was  not  towards  classic  example  on  the  one 
hand  nor  towards  that  of  the  Northern  schools  on  the 
other.  While  in  France  and  England  men  gradually 
hammered  out  from  their  sturdy  Romanesque  the  new 
Italian  style  which  we  call  Gothic,  the  Italians  developed  a  style 
which  also  was  Gothic,  but  it  was  Gothic  with  a  difference. 
The  principles  of  Gothic  construction  were  fully  under- 
stood and  applied.  Their  great  churches  are  vaulted  with 
rib  and  panel  like  Amiens  and  Salisbury.  They  adopted 
window  tracery,  though  their  traceries  are  not  so  logically 
worked  out  as  ours  in  the  subordination  of  planes,  but 
seem  to  consist  of  geometrical  figures  pierced  through 
thin  slabs,  rather  than  to  be  constructed  order  by  order. 
Arches  pointed  or  round  were  used  indiscriminately, 
though  the  round  arch,  native  to  the  soil,  held  its  own 
from  first  to  last,  and  in  this,  and  the  persistence  of  a 
Romanesque  character  in  many  buildings  of  Italian  Gothic 
we  may  trace  a  lingering,  half-unconscious,  tradition  of 
the  old  Classic  style. 
Effect  of  Other  causes  helped  to  give  Italian  Gothic  a  different 

the  style  direction  from  that  of  the  Northern  schools  :  in  particular 
the  character  of  the  material  employed,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  it.     Brick  and  marble  in  Italy  largely  take 
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the  place  of  free-stone  in  England  and  France.  In  stone  Effect  of 
one  designs  for  light  and  shade  ;  in  marble  for  beauty  of  marble 
surface,  with  little  undercutting.  Ancient  architecture  is 
essentially  a  marble  style :  in  its  shallow  quirks,  broad 
and  plain  surfaces,  smooth  contours,  square  reveals  and 
projections  we  read  expression  of  the  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  pleasure  in  unbroken  display  of  its  beauty. 
Here  again  ancient  example  served,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  imitations  more  or  less  tentative  of  classic  detail 
began  to  appear  in  Italian  Gothic. 

Still  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  any  return  to  the  No  return 
principles  of  classical  construction,  nor  to  the  strict  rules  dassic 
of  Vitruvian  architecture. 

The  first  eclectic  artist  in  Italy,  who  dared  to  turn  Niccoia 
from  the  art  of  his  day  to  that  of  antiquity,  was  Niccoia 
Pisano,  who  was  born  in  1205  or  1207  and  died  in  1278; 
and  it  was  in  sculpture  and  not  in  architecture  that  he 
tried  to  revive  the  fine  style  of  Roman  work.  His  pulpit 
in  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  which  is  dated  A°  1  260,  is  a 
purely  Gothic  work  of  exquisite  design,  but  the  capitals 
bear  the  classic  egg  and  dart  moulding,  and  the  panels 
of  sculpture  are  deliberately  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
antique1.  The  Pisans  had  brought  home  among  the 
spoils  of  various  expeditions,  or  collected  among  neigh- 
bouring places  various  Roman  sarcophagi,  which  they 
used  for  the  sepulture  of  distinguished  persons.  The 
sculpture  with  which  they  were  adorned  inspired  Niccoia 
with  a  new  conception  of  his  art.  In  particular  his 
admiration  was  excited  by  one  in  which  reposed  the 
Countess  Beatrice,  mother  of  the  more  famous  Matilda. 

1  There  is  a  full-sized  model  of  it  at  S.  Kensington.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
measured  drawing  in  my  Gothic  Architecture,  vol.  II.  plate  CLIX.,  also  in 
Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors,  vol.  I.  plates  I.  and  n. 
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Niccoia  He  took  the  figure  of  Phaedra  as  the  model  for  his 
Madonna,  and  the  groups  in  the  panels  of  his  pulpit 
are  arranged  like  those  on  the  Roman  sarcophagus. 
Niccola's  figures  are  rather  squat  and  stumpy,  some  of 
them  clumsy,  but  they  breathe  a  different  spirit  from  the 
work  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  show 
for  the  first  time  attention  to  the  antique.  The  grouping 
of  the  figures  is  artfully  composed,  and  the  Virgin  in 
the  panel  of  the  Nativity  reclines  with  something  of  the 
grace  of  a  Roman  Agrippina. 

This  reversion  to  antiquity  in  sculpture  however  had 
no  immediate  effect  on  Italian  architecture,  and  the  build- 
ings by  Niccoia  and  his  school,  such  as  the  churches  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Frari  at  Venice,  are 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  day.  Even  in  sculpture  his 
appeal  to  classic  art  did  not  bear  fruit  at  once,  for  the 
art  of  his  son  Giovanni  Pisano  has  less  classic  feeling 
than  that  of  his  father.  In  architecture  nothing  can  be 
further  removed  from  classic  rule  than  Arnolfo's  church 
of  S.  Croce,  and  his  cathedral  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1296,  or 
than  Giotto's  famous  tower  which  was  begun  in  1334, 
and  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death.  The  rest  of 
the  14th  century  saw  the  rise  of  Milan  cathedral,  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia,  the  churches  of  Chiaravalle,  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna,  and  others,  all  in  the  style  of  Italian  Gothic 
with  no  shadow  of  Classic  influence,  and  at  Venice  Gothic 
Palaces  continued  to  be  built  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  15th  century. 

Petrarch  The  Renaissance  of  classic  architecture  was  preceded 

by  that  of  the  study  of  ancient  literature  which  paved  the 
way  for  it.     It  is  to  Petrarch  who  was  born  in  1304,  and 
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lived  till  1374,  that  the  first  impulse  towards  the  revival  Petrarch 
of  learning  must  be  credited.  Both  he  and  his  follower  Boccaccio 
Boccaccio  tried  to  cultivate  a  purer  style  of  Latinity  than 
that  of  the  Churchmen  and  to  make  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  better  known  to  their  countrymen.  For  Petrarch 
the  classic  authors  were  masters  of  style,  on  whom  modern 
Latinity  was  to  be  founded,  and  he  prided  himself  more 
on  his  own  Latin  compositions  which  are  forgotten,  than 
on  his  Italian  poetry  by  which  he  lives.  "None,"  says 
Hallam,  "has  denied  him  the  honour  of  having  restored 
a  true  feeling  of  classical  antiquity  in  Italy,  and  con- 
sequently in  Europe1." 

The  spark  thus  kindled  soon  burst  into  a  flame.   Italian  Popularity 
Princes  patronized  the   new   studies,    and   they  became  studies 
fashionable.     Regard  for  classical  learning   grew  into  a 
passion.    Everyone  who  pretended  to  cultivation  aspired 
to  write  Latin  correctly,  to  be  able  from  familiarity  with 
classical  authors  to  recognize  quotations  and  allusions,  and 
if  possible  to  have  at  all  events  some  slight  knowledge  of 
Greek.    The  monk  Barlaam  taught  Greek  to  Petrarch  in 
1342,  and  to  Boccaccio  a  little  later;  at  the  end  of  the 
century  Emmanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  had  been  ambassador  introduc- 
from  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  was  induced  to  settle  G°"e°<. 
at  Florence  as  professor;  and  from  that  time  the  study  of 
Greek  was  regularly  established.    Even  before  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in   1453  a  flood  of  Greek  teachers   and 
Greek  manuscripts  had  begun  to  flow  into  Italy  to  meet 
a  constantly  growing  demand.    The  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
and   Latin  authors   was  extraordinary.     Marsilio   Ficino 
burned  a  lamp  before  a  bust  of  Plato  as  a  saint.    The 
discovery  in  141 3  of  some  bones,  supposed  on  the  authority 
of  a  dubious  inscription  to  be  those  of  Livy,  in  his  native 

1  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  I.  p.  43. 
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Worshipof  city  of  Padua,  provoked  an  outburst  of  quite  religious 

antiquity  x  . 

fervour.  The  sacred  remains  were  enshrined  in  the  Town 
Hall  where  they  still  repose.  Alfonso  King  of  Naples  im- 
plored the  city  to  grant  him  a  leg-bone;  and  never  were  the 
remains  of  Christian  saint  more  piously  dismembered  and 
circulated  than  these  doubtful  relics  of  a  Pagan  historian. 
Report  of  the  discovery  of  a  Codex  in  an  obscure  convent 
at  the  other  end  of  Europe  would  draw  scholars  on  the 
quest  all  the  way  from  Italy.  Hearing  of  a  complete  Pliny 
at  Lubeck  Niccola  de'  Niccoli  never  rested  till  he  got  it  to 
Florence,  where  till  then  only  fragments  of  Pliny's  works 
existed ' ;  and  Poggio  relates  with  rapture  how  he  discovered 
the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Gallen 
near  Constance,  and  rescued  them  from  "a  most  foul  and 
obscure  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  a  place  in  which 
condemned  criminals  would  hardly  have  been  thrust2." 
Humanism  Each  patron  of  the  new  learning  assembled  around 
him  the  most  celebrated  scholars  he  could  attract  to  his 
court:  and  thus  arose  a  new  Profession,  that  of  the 
Humanist,  the  cult  of  Litterae  humaniores,  a  profession 
that  opened  a  glorious  way  to  honours  and  emoluments  of 
every  kind,  Apostolic  Secretaryships,  Chancellorships, 
State  oratorships,  Embassies  and  other  high  dignities. 
The  reputation  of  men  like  Lionardo  Aretino,  Filelfo, 
Lionardo  Bruni,  Laurentius  Valla,  Poliziano,  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  George  Trapezuntius  and  others  seemed  to 
lay  the  world  of  patronage  at  their  feet.  Great  scholars 
were  courted  and  honoured  and  received  as  equals  or  even 
superiors  in  the  houses  of  nobles  and  the  courts  of  Princes. 
Their  pretensions  were  unbounded,  and  the  literary  world 
was  entertained  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  encounters. 

1  Vespasiano,  Vite,  etc. 

2  Quoted,  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  II.  p.  36. 
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Their  common  worship  of  the  Muses  did  not  unite  them  Rivalries 
in  brotherly  love,  but  inspired  them  with  rivalries  and 
bitter  antagonism,  which  they  vented  on  one  another  with 
the  coarsest  invective.  Mere  literary  differences  on  points 
of  scholarship  provoked  torrents  of  filthy  calumny,  accusa- 
tions of  basest  debauchery,  theft,  atheism,  unnatural  vice 
and  felony  of  every  kind,  nor  did  the  wife  or  mother  of 
the  enemy  escape  the  mud  so  freely  flung  at  him  and  his1. 
The  Church,  and  Christianity  itself  suffered  from  the 
assaults  of  these  literary  free-lances.  Hallam  has  remarked 
that  the  greater  part  of  literature  from  the  12th  century 
onwards  was  directed  against  the  clergy :  not  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  against  clerical  corruptions. 
But  in  Italy  at  this  time  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  fared 
no  better  than  the  clergy  who  professed  them.  Nothing  Humanism 
was  too  sacred  for  attack,  no  bulwark  of  the  Church  was  church 
safe  from  the  blows  of  the  humanist  philosophers.  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  secretary  to  Alfonso  of  Naples,  whose  strong- 
common  sense  contrasts  with  the  shallow  pedantry  of  his 
contemporaries,  condemned  as  cruel  and  unnatural  the 
virtue  of  virginity  so  highly  praised  in  Christian  hagiology, 
and  exploded  the  forgery  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine, 
on  which  the  fabric  of  Papal  sovereignty  rested.  The 
patronage  of  Alfonso  shielded  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Papacy,  and  he  continued  his  assaults  on  orthodox 
belief,  accusing  Augustine  of  heresy,  and  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  vain  did  the  Friars 
thunder  against  him  from  their  pulpits,  and  hale  him 
before  a  Court  of  Inquisition.  Alfonso  told  the  monks  to 
leave  him  alone:  and  strangest  of  all,   Nicholas  V  who 

1  See  the  dispute  of  Poggio  and  Filelfo.  Symonds,  lib.  cit.  vol.  II.  p.  239. 
These  scholarly  amenities  find  a  faint  echo  in  the  notes  of  modern  German 
critics,  e.g.  "Putidissima  interpretatio,  quam  sibi  servare  potuisset." 
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cared  more  for  scholarship  than  for  orthodoxy,  summoned 

him  to  Rome  and  made  him  Apostolic  writer  with  splendid 

emoluments. 

Humanism         The  passionate  cult  of  antiquity,  and   the   growing 

Paganism    scepticism  that  pervaded  the  intellectual  classes,  in  whom 

the  Christianity  of  Popes  like  Sixtus  IV,  Alexander  VI, 

Julius    II   and   Leo    X,    provoked    disgust    rather   than 

reverence,  predisposed  them  towards  paganism,  and  the 

neo-Platonism  of  the  Greek  refugees  helped  in  the  same 

direction.  Aristotle,  whom  the  ingenuity  of  the  Schoolmen 

had  erected  into  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  was  deposed  in 

favour  of  Plato  whose  philosophy  seemed  to  afford  wider 

Gemistos     scope  for  speculation.     Gemistos  Plethon  went  so  far  as 

Plethon  L  ,  .  . 

to  construct  a  new  Olympus,  in  which  Zeus,  roseidon, 
and  Hera  were  the  authors  of  the  world,  and  the  other 
deities,  order  by  order  in  descending  scale,  presided  over 
lesser  and  lesser  spheres  of  creation.  Plethon's  influence 
was  enormous:  it  was  believed  that  the  spirit  of  Plato 
was  re-incarnate  in  him,  and  that  his  creed  was  destined 
to  supersede  all  others.  He  died  in  1450  at  Mistra,  the 
place  representing  Ancient  Sparta,  just  before  the  final 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  Sigismondo  Malatesta  the  tyrant 
of  Rimini  transported  his  remains  to  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  church  which  Alberti  was  creating  for  him 
in  that  city.  This  neo- Pagan  philosopher,  it  is  well  to  note, 
was  one  of  the  six  advocates  for  the  Greek  church  at  the 
Council  of  Council  of  Florence  in  1438  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  creeds  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Christianity,  both  of  which  he  held  equally  in 
contempt.  Cosimo  de'  Medici  however  was  so  deeply 
influenced  by  Gemistos  that  he  founded  the  Platonic 
Academy,  and  employed  Marsilio  Ficino  especially  to 
translate  and  explain   the   Platonic    writings,    which   so 
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greatly  influenced   Italian  thought,  and  even   the  early  Formation 

?,     r  -t>i  •  1      •  /•->        1      1     1  11       of  Public 

Reformers.  I  his  vast  accumulation  of  books  led  naturally  Libraries 
to  the  formation  of  great  public  libraries.  Conventual 
and  Cathedral  libraries  had  already  outgrown  the  accom- 
modation of  chests,  or  recesses  in  cloister  walls  as  at 
Worcester,  which  had  sufficed  for  their  slender  store  of 
books  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bishop  Cobham  in  1320 
founded  the  first  University  Library  over  the  Old  Congre- 
gation House  at  Oxford,  with  regular  pews,  settles  and 
books  chained  to  desks,  whence  in  1480  it  was  transferred 
to  the  larger  foundation  of  Duke  Humphrey  over  the 
Divinity  School.  That  the  possession  of  a  library  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  convent  is  forcibly  expressed  by  an  epi- 
gram of  1 1 70,  which  Mr  J.  W.  Clark  says  he  will  not 
spoil  by  trying  to  translate  it, 

Claustrum  sine  armario,  castrum  sine  armamentario1. 
As  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  catalogue  of 
books  possessed  by  Christchurch  Canterbury  included  1850 
manuscripts.  Buildings  of  important  dimensions  were 
erected  to  contain  the  libraries  at  Wells  and  Salisbury, 
Durham  and  Lincoln,  Noyon  and  Rouen,  and  a  spacious 
library  forms  part  of  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation 
at  Oxford  which  fixed  for  ever  the  plan  of  collegiate 
buildings  in  1379.  All  the  libraries  here  referred  to  were 
of  course  more  or  less  ecclesiastical  institutions  for  the 
training  of  clerks.  Those  that  were  now  established  in 
Italy  were  founded  by  laymen  for  the  promotion  of  secular 
learning,  and  especially  the  study  of  the  great  authors  of 
antiquity. 

The  first  public   library   founded  in    Italy   was  that  Libraries 

ifii«  i  /->•  1    »    tut     1  •    •    ■        1  •  °f  Cosimo 

established  in   1441    by  Cosimo  de    Medici  in   his  new  de' Medici 
Dominican  convent  of  S.  Marco  in  Florence.    During  his 

1  J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books,  p.  75. 
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exile  at  Venice  (1433-1434)  he  built  the  library  of 
S.  Georgio  Maggiore.  When  he  had  finished  the  Abbey 
of  Fiesole  he  consulted  Vespasiano  dei  Bisticci  about  fur- 
nishing it  with  a  library,  and  when,  says  Vespasiano,  "  I 
told  him  the  books  could  not  be  bought  but  must  be  copied, 
he  bade  me  begin  at  my  leisure  and  said  that  he  left  it  all 
to  me."  Vespasiano  engaged  forty-five  copyists  and  in 
twenty-two  months  produced  two  hundred  volumes1.  At 
the  same  time  Cosimo  formed  a  valuable  library  in  his 
own  house.  His  books  were  catalogued  by  Tomaso 
Parintucelli,  afterwards  Nicholas  V,  who  began  the  col- 
lections that  form  the  Vatican  Library,  though  it  was  not 
till  147 1  that  they  were  properly  housed  by  Sixtus  IV. 
At  the  same  time  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  was 
engaged  with  the  aid  of  Vespasiano  in  forming  the 
famous  library  in  his  new  Palace.  Thirty  or  forty  scribes 
were  constantly  employed  at  Urbino,  Florence,  or  else- 
where in  transcribing  books  for  him.  Not  a  single  printed 
book  would  you  find  in  the  whole  library,  for  the  Duke, 
says  Vespasiano,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
one.  Every  book  was  bound  in  crimson  ornamented  with 
silver,  "a  rich  spectacle."  The  Duke  was  fourteen  years 
in  forming  his  library,  and  it  cost  him  30,000  ducats2. 
Prince  vied  with  Prince  in  the  foundation  of  these  great 
libraries.  Sigismondo  Malatesta  founded  one  at  Rimini, 
and  his  brother  Malatesta  Novello  in  1452  another  which 
still  exists  at  Cesena,  which  he  endowed  with  three  hun- 
dred golden  florins  yearly3.  At  Pesaro  Alessandro  and 
Costanzo  Sforza  established  one  which  it  is  said  rivalled 
those  at  Rome  or  Florence.     On  the  death  of  Leo  X  in 

1  Vespasiano,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  in  Vite,  etc. 

2  Vespasiano  dei  Bisticci,  Federigo  Duca  d'  Urbino  in  Vi/e,  etc.    See  also 
my  Holiday  in  Umbria,  for  account  of  Urbino  and  the  palace. 

3  Illustrated  in  Care  of  Books,  J.  W.  Clark. 
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,1521  Clement  VII  commissioned  Michel- Angelo  to  build  Laurentian 
the  Laurentian  Library  in  which  he  gathered  together  the     '  mry 
books  of  Cosimo  at  S.  Marco,  Fiesole,  and  the  Medicean 
Library  itself,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  col- 
lection. 

None  of  the  princelings  under  whose  rule  most  of  the  Worshipof 
Italian  communes  had  by  this  time  fallen  could  afford  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  culture.  Their  private  life 
might  be  odious,  their  public  policy  based  on  cruelty, 
[treachery,  and  oppression.  The  story  of  most  of  the  Italian 
despots  shocks  humanity :  it  has  been  said  that  what  was 
murder  and  adultery  elsewhere,  in  Italy  was  parricide  and 
incest.  But  however  atrocious  his  record  might  be  each 
jprince  strove  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  patrons  of 
(learning,  to  gather  round  him  scholar  and  philosopher, 
land  to  make  his  court  outshine  in  brilliancy  those  of  his 
(neighbours.  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  who  made  Sigis- 
away  with  two  and  perhaps  three  of  his  wives,  and  whose  Malatesta 
whole  career  was  one  of  crime,  duplicity  and  intrigue, 
founded  a  public  library  at  Rimini  and  employed  Leo 
Battista  Alberti  to  remodel  the  Cathedral  where  he  lies 
with  his  mistress  Isotta,  surrounded  by  sarcophagi  in 
which  he  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  various  scholars 
and  philosophers,  whom  he  had  courted  and  patronized 
during  life  (Plate  I).  From  among  the  rest  the  court  of 
Urbino  shines  out  with  a  purer  lustre.  The  Montefeltrine  The  Dukes 
Dukes  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo  were  free  from  taint  of  ° 
the  prevailing  tyranny  that  surrounded  them.  They 
governed  well,  and  were  beloved  by  their  subjects,  and 
in  the  Cortegiano  of  Baldassare  Castiglione  we  have 
preserved  an  attractive  picture  of  the  cultivated  society  at 
that  little  court,  perhaps  the  most  intellectually  brilliant 
in  its  time  in  Europe. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  it 
was  in  Tuscany  and  especially  at  Florence  that  the 
Literary  Renaissance — the  Revival  of  Ancient  learning — 
began ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  what  follows  that  this  was 
also  the  source  of  the  Artistic  Renaissance,  or  revival  of 
Classic  Architecture.  Tuscany  was  the  hot-bed  where 
the  seed  of  the  new  learning  and  the  new  Art  fell,  took 
root,  and  was  nursed  into  life,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  reason  why.  Elsewhere  than  in  Tuscany  the  free 
communes  that  had  leagued  together  and  brought  the 
Teuton  Emperor  to  his  knees  had  fallen  under  the  rule 
of  a  master;  a  tyrant  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  and 
generally  in  the  popular  sense  as  well.  There  were  the 
Visconti  at  Milan,  so  strong  that  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  Gian  Galeazzo  seemed  likely  to  make  himself 
king  of  all  North  Italy,  a  danger  only  averted  by  his  death 
in  1402.  The  La  Scala  were  Lords  of  Verona,  the  Car- 
rara of  Padua ;  there  were  the  Beutivogli  at  Bologna,  the 
D'Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Vitelli,  Montefeltrini  and  Ordelaffi 
at  Citta  di  Castello,  Urbino,  and  Fori! ;  the  Malatesta 
were  at  Rimini,  there  was  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  the 
King  at  Naples  in  the  South.  Only  in  the  Tuscan  cities 
had  the  governo  oT  un  solo  been  steadily  resisted,  a  danger 
which  never  failed  to  unite  against  it  for  the  moment  all 
the  discordant  factions  with  which  those  turbulent  republics 
were  constantly  torn.  Otherwise  they  lived  in  a  state  of 
internal  turmoil,  each  party  fighting  for  supremacy,  and 
each  when  triumphant  driving  out  the  other  from  the  city 
into  exile,  where  they  never  ceased  to  plot  and  intrigue 
to  get  back  and  revenge  themselves  in  their  turn  in  the 
same  way.  Of  civic  liberty,  individual  freedom,  there  was 
none :  no  Guelf  could  live  in  a  Ghibelline  city,  nor  any  j 
Ghibelline  in  one  that  was  Guelfic.    Yet  with  all  this  there  \ 
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was  at  all  events  freedom  from  a  despot,  and  the  acts  of  Art  at 

PTorcncc 

government,  good  or  bad,  were  the  acts  of  the  people  not 
themselves,  and  not  those  of  a  master  and  tyrant.     The  revolution7 
turbulent  revolutions  by  which  the  Comune  of  Florence  Wlthin 
was  constantly  agitated  may  seem  to  us  an  abuse  of  free- 
dom, and  the  revisions  of  the  Constitution  in  the  interest 
of  this  or  that  faction  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year,  a  comedy  of  liberalism :  but  at  all  events  they  were  a 
sign  of  life,  and  it  is  only  in  a  society  that  is  free  and  vitally 
active  that  art  can  ever  achieve  its  highest  triumphs.  And  it 
is  remarkable  how  little  the  growth  of  art  in  Florence  was 
hindered  either  by  revolution  within  or  danger  from  with- 
out.    At  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  the  Florentines  were  in  continual  turmoil.    There 
was  the  disfranchisement  of  the  nobility;  there  were  the  Nor  by 
feuds  of  Bianchi  e  Neri  which  convulsed  society  and  drove  without 
Dante  into  exile;  Charles  of  Valois  paid  his  mischievous 
visit;  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxembourg  threatened  a 
siege,  and  there  was  Castruccio  Castracane  to  contend  with 
for  very  existence.  Yet  this  was  the  time  of  Orcagna,  and 
Arnolfo:  of  S.  Croce  and  the  foundation  of  the  Duomo;  of 
Giotto's  famous  tower,  and  of  Andrea  Pisano's  bronze  gates 
of  the  Baptistery.  Duringall  this  period  of  stress  Florentine 
art  steadily  grew  towards  perfection,  as  if  it  were  actually 
stimulated  by  the  troubles  that  called  forth  all  the  energy 
of  the  citizen.     On   the   other  hand   the  fine    Lombard 
Romanesque  that  had  flourished  in  the  free  communes  of 
North  Italy  declined  as  they  lost  their  freedom;  Naples 
was  never  artistically  distinguished;  while  Rome  always 
borrowed  artists  from  elsewhere  and  produced  none.  And 
what  is  true  of  art  is  true  also  of  letters.   The  great  literary 
names  that  have  been  quoted  from  Petrarch  downwards 
are  all  Tuscan,  nearly  all  Florentine  and  so  are  the  great 

J.  R.  A.  2 
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artists  of  Italy,  of  whom  we  are  to  speak,  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century  onwards. 

Growth  of  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  have  to  treat 
the  shadow  of  despotism  was  already  beginning  to  fall  on 
free  Florence.  Her  liberty  was  being  slowly  stifled  by 
the  growth  of  Medicean  power,  which  had  already  in  the 
time  of  Cosimo  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  little  of  tyranny  was  wanting  but  the  name.  The 
name  indeed,  both  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  wisely  avoided. 
Though  their  power  was  already  established  on  an 
hereditary  basis,  they  preferred  to  govern  under  the  form 

Carefully  of  a  republic,  and  professed  to  be  merely  citizens  on  a 
level  with  the  rest1.  Like  Augustus,  maluerunt  imperare 
quam  videri,  and  when  Piero  1 1,  Lorenzo's  son  by  a 
mother  of  the  violent  Orsini  blood,  threw  off  the  mask  he 
and  his  were  driven  out,  and  for  a  brief  space  Florence 
once  more  became  free,  till  her  liberties  were  finally  crushed 
by  tyrants  from  without. 

Although  the  first  Medici,  especially  Cosimo,  used 
their  vast  wealth  to  ruin  their  rivals  one  by  one,  to  entangle 
the  resources  of  the  state  with  their  own,  and  to  fix  their 
yoke  firmly  on  the  neck  of  the  citizens,  still  their  zeal  for 
art,  and  for  culture  and  encouragement  of  scholars  must 

Cosimo  his  command  our  respect.    The  sums  spent  by  Cosimo  on 

mentof art  public  works  from  his  own  resources  were  enormous.  It  is 
said  that  he  expended  yearly  on  an  average  from  15,000 
to  18,000  golden  florins  on  public  buildings2.  The  con- 
vent of  S.  Marco  cost  him  about  70,000,  S.  Lorenzo 
40,000,  and  he  spent   100,000  scudi  on  the   Abbey  of 

1  Bisogno  a  Cosimo  durare  gran  fatica  a  mantenersegli  e  temporeggiare 
con  loro,  sempre  dimostrare  volere  ch'  eglino  vi  potessero  quanto  lui :  e  and6 
cuoprendo  questa  sua  autorita  quanto  egli  pote  nella  citta,  e  fece  ogni  cosa 
per  non  si  scuoprire.     Vespasiano,  Vi/e,  etc. 

2  Vespasiano,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  in  Vite,  etc. 
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Fiesole1.  On  his  own  palace  he  spent  60,000  florins,  in  ad-  Cosimo 
dition  to  his  villas  at  Carreggi  andCaffagiuolo2.  The  work- 
men were  paid  regularly  every  Saturday,  and  these  large 
sums  expended  on  labour  made  the  Medici  popular  with 
the  artizans  and  lower  classes.  It  was  here  that  the  strength 
of  their  position  lay,  and  it  was  from  the  nobles  who 
grudged  their  pre-eminence,  and  trembled  for  their  own 
security,  that  they  had  anything  to  fear.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi,  backed  by  Sixtus  IV  and  supported  by  an  Popularity 
appeal  to  liberty,  found  no  favour  with  the  populace,  who  Medfci 
mercilessly  hunted  down  and  slew  the  fugitive  conspirators. 
So  when  Cosimo  died  he  was  celebrated  as  the  Pater 
patriae,  and  Lorenzo,  who  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
"the  Magnificent,"  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  people, 
whom  he  had  amused,  dazzled,  and  debauched  by  his  splen- 
dour and  festivities,  while  steadily  riveting  the  fetters  of 
despotism  upon  them. 

It   was    natural,    and    indeed    inevitable,    that    the 
passionate  worship  of  the  literature  of  the  Romans  which 
we  have  been  describing  should  direct  attention  to  their 
art  as  well ;  and  though  the  Revival  of  Roman  art  lagged 
behind  that  of  Roman  literature,  it  was  soon  prosecuted 
with  equal  fervour.     It  has  been  usual  with  many  writers 
not  only  to  regard  the  Medici  as  great  patrons  of  art,  The  Re- 
which  they  undoubtedly  were,  but  to  attribute  to  their  notTuTto 
influence  the  great  burst  of  artistic  achievement  for  which  the  Medici 
the  1 5th  century  was  remarkable.    But  reference  to  dates 
will  show  that  the  Renaissance  of  Art  had  well  begrun 
long  before  the  Medici  came  into  power,  and  that  their 

1  Baldinucci,  p.  102. 

2  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  II.  p.  171.  Vespasiano  gives  a  long 
list  of  buildings  founded  or  aided  by  Cosimo  and  of  the  cost  of  each.  Vite 
di  uomini  illustri.  According  to  Roscoe  the  fiorino  a"  oro  was  worth  half-a- 
crown.    Life  of  Lorenzo,  Note  78. 
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The  Re-  patronage  only  helped  on  a  movement  in  the  origin  of 
not  due  to  which  they  had  no  part.  Medicean  power  began  after  the 
1  e  e  1C1  return  of  Cosimo  from  exile  in  1434,  and  was  not  firmly 
established  till  1444,  or  even  till  1458  when  his  party 
secured  the  appointment  of  the  governing  body.  But  by 
that  time  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Renaissance  had  done 
their  work  and  begun  to  disappear.  Orcagna  had  died 
three-quarters  of  a  century  before:  Jacopo  della  Quercia 
had  been  dead  six  years,  and  Masaccio  fifteen  :  Brunelleschi 
died  in  1446,  Ghiberti  and  Fra  Angelico  in  1455:  Dona- 
tello  in  1466  at  the  age  of  80,  Michellozzo  Michellozzi 
and  Alberti  in  1472,  Luca  della  Robbia  in  1482,  Verocchio 
in  1488.  All  these  men  had  been  born,  and  the  earlier  of 
them  had  grown  up  while  Florence  was  still  free.  The 
glorious  traditions  of  their  art  passed  on  to  their  successors 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  first  part  of  the  16th 
century;  patronage  was  not  able  to  stifle  the  life  and 
originality  with  which  they  worked,  and  it  was  not  till 
later  when  free  institutions  had  finally  been  suppressed 
and  the  tradition  of  liberty  was  forgotten,  that  the  Re- 
naissance of  art  like  the  Renaissance  of  letters  sank  into 
the  lethargy  and  puerility  of  convention  and  pedantry. 

Birth  of  The    revival    of    ancient    learning    had    created    the 

antiquan-  ...  i      i  a        •  t^       •  i 

anism  Humanist;  it  also  created  the  Antiquary.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  little  regard  was  paid  to  antiquity.  The 
revival  of  Roman  architecture  which  had  been  the  dream 
of  Charlemagne  and  others  when  Europe  again  began  to 
settle  down  after  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  and  found  herself 
without  an  art,  had  resulted  in  something  quite  different 
and  something  much  better,  no  less  than  the  development 
of  novel  styles  quite  unlike  the  old.  Rejoicing  in  their 
new  achievement,   in  the  possession  of  an  art  fully  ex- 
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pressive  of  themselves  and  their  modern  life,  the  men  of  Antiquity 

•  not  re" 

the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  period  paid  no  respect  to  spectedin 

,      .,  ,.  r-  1  1  c     1      •  r     i  the  Middle 

ancient  buildings.  Even  the  works  of  their  own  fathers  Ages 
and  grandfathers  fared  at  their  hands  no  better.  Henry  III 
swept  away  the  Confessor's  work  at  Westminster  and 
replaced  it  by  a  choir  and  Lady-chapel  of  his  own.  His 
Lady-chapel  in  its  turn  was  swept  away  to  make  place 
for  that  of  Henry  VII1.  Such  unscrupulous  conduct  at  the 
present  day  would  be  denounced  as  utter  Vandalism,  and 
provoke  attacks  by  learned  societies,  antiquaries,  and  senti- 
mentalists of  every  kind.     As  for  the  buildings  of  the  Ancient 

.  tl       buildings 

Romans  they  were  despised  as  works  of  the  Pagans.    The  used  as 
huge  fabrics  of  Roman  baths  and  basilicas  were  regarded  quai 
with  superstition  and  supposed  to  be  built  by  demons; 
they  were  converted  into  castles  and  fortresses,  or  pulled 
down  for  the  sake  of  their  materials  in  building,  or  for 
the  lime-kiln.    Reverence  for  these  monuments  of  Roman 
greatness  first  began  with  Petrarch,  who  wandered  among 
the  ruins  and  deplored  the  havoc  that  had  taken  place, 
and  was  still  going  on.     Sentiment  began  to  be  aroused  Beginning 
by   the    pathetic    spectacle    of  decayed    splendour,    and  mentfor 
painters  introduced  ruins  and  broken  arches  and  columns  antlciulty 
into  their  pictures  as  elements  of  romance,  and  Paganism 
was  no  longer  held  in  horror.    When  the  light  of  the  new 
learning  made  the  men  of  old  better  known,  specimens  of 
ancient  art  began  to  be  valued  no  less  than  ancient  codices. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  collectors  and  museums.  Collectors 
Now  for  the  first  time  did  art  begin  to  be  considered  from  museums 
the  historical  as  well  as  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
Ancient  gems  were  eagerly  sought  for.    Petrarch  presented 

1  If  Henry  Yevele  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  was  required  by 
his  employers  or  by  a  mere  sense  of  congruity  to  follow  Master  Henry's  de- 
sign in  completing  the  nave  at  Westminster  he  took  care  to  put  his  own 
mouldings  on  it,  and  in  the  west  front  the  Perpendicular  style  is  triumphant. 
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The  age  of  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  a  collection  of  coins  he  had 
and  himself  formed.    Niccola  de'  Niccoli's  house  was  a  museum 

museums  /*••*•  ,  .  .  -  , 

ot  inscriptions,  marbles,  coins,  vases,  and  engraved  gems, 
which  he  delighted  to  show  to  his  friends  and  to  strangers, 
and  to  discuss  with  artists,  among  whom  were  Brunelleschi 
and  Donatello,  who  may  here  have  caught  the  passion 
for  ancient  example1,  Poggio  Bracciolini  was  an  ardent 
antiquary.  "My  chamber,"  he  writes,  "is  surrounded 
by  busts  in  marble,  one  of  which  is  whole  and  elegant. 
The  others  are  indeed  mutilated,  and  some  of  them 
are  indeed  noseless,  yet  they  are  such  as  may  please 
a  good  artist."  He  writes  to  a  friend  who  had  procured 
him  busts  of  Minerva,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  "believe 
me,  my  friend,  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  favour  on 
me  than  by  returning  laden  with  such  works.... If  you 
can  procure  a  complete  figure  triumphatum  estV"  The 
collection  formed  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici  was  valued  at 
more  than  28,000  florins.  It  was  largely  increased  by 
his  grandson  Lorenzo,  who  formed  in  his  gardens  near 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Marco  a  kind  of  academy  for  study 
of  the  antique,  furnished  it  with  statues,  busts,  and 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  placed  it  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Bertoldo,  the  assistant  of  Donatello  who 
was  now  too  old  to  work.  Hither,  among  other  aspirants, 
came  young  Michel-Angelo,  and  according  to  Vasari 
here  he  made  his  first  essay  in  marble,  inspired  by 
what  he  saw  Torrigiano  doing  in  clay3.  Hither  too 
Lorenzo  would  come,  and  mix  and  converse  freely  with 

1  Vespasiano,  Nico/ao  de*  Nicoh\'m  Viie,etc.  Non  solo  Nicolaoprest6favore 
auomini  litterati,  ma  intendendosi  di  pittura,  scultura  e,  architettura,  con  tutti 
ebbe  grandissimanotizia,  e  presto  loro  grandissimo  favore  nel  loro  esercizio: 
Pippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco,  Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Lorenzo  di  Barto- 
laccio  (i.e.  Ghiberti),  e  di  tutti  era  amicissimo. 

2  Poggio.    Letter  to  Francesco  da  Pistoja.   Cited  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo. 

3  Vasari,  Vita  di  Michelagnolo  Buonaroti. 
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the  students  and  artists  whose  studies  he  promoted  and 
encouraged. 

Everything  was  now  prepared  for  a  revolution  in  art  influence 

ofarchae- 

as  it  had  been  for  that  of  letters.  What  the  Library  was  0iogy  on 
to  the  Humanist  the  Museum  was  to  the  Antiquary.  The 
artist  caught  the  infection  from  the  scholar.  Archaeology 
for  the  first  time  appeared  as  the  companion  of  Art ;  first 
as  its  colleague,  then  gradually  imposing  itself  as  its  guide, 
and  finally  assuming  the  character  of  its  director.  For 
good  or  for  evil  archaeology  has  clung  to  art  and  dominated 
it  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  modern  art  has 
shaken  off  its  fetters  and  learned  to  think  and  act  for  itself 
that  it  has  any  life  in  it. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I   have  tried  briefly  to  put  Renais- 
together  the  materials  for  a  picture  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  art  the 
the  Renaissance:  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  tHrevlvai 
revival  of  classical  studies,  and  of  the  passion  for  antiquity  of  learmns 
which  led  to  that  revival  of  Roman  Architecture  of  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  treat.    Without  under- 
standing the  character  and  tendency  of  this  great  intel- 
lectual movement  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  Italians  should  abandon  a  living  art  which  they 
had  themselves  developed  and  which  they  were  practising 
with  enjoyment,  and  should  revert  to  imitation  of  a  style 
that  had  belonged  to  a  different  phase  of  society,  and  had 
long  been  dead  and  forgotten.    Italian  Gothic  showed  no 
sign  of  decrepitude,  in  several  cases  it  was  given  up  with  Tenacity 

1  •    ,1  xr       •         ™.i  it*    1  1    of  Gothic 

reluctance  especially  at  Venice,  Milan,  and  Bologna,  and 
indeed  it  continued  in  many  places,  as  at  Venice,  to  be 
practised  side  by  side  with  the  new  art.  Yet  this  new  art 
which  had  begun  to  ferment  at  Florence  in  the  first  quarter 
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Decline  of  of  the  1 5th  century  had  leavened  the  whole  country  before 
style  °  'C  the  end  of  it.  For  some  time  a  mixed  style  was  practised 
in  which  the  elements  of  Gothic  and  Classic  were  com- 
bined; but  after  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  16th 
century  Gothic  architecture  was  condemned  by  the  men 
of  enlightenment  as  a  barbarous  German  style,  from  which 
Vasari  beseeches  Providence  to  deliver  mankind. 

The  Renaissance  was  not  so  much  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning  as  the  Revival  of  learning  itself.  It  was 
the  awakening  of  the  human  mind  to  wider  spheres  of 
interest  than  the  Church  and  the  Schoolmen  afforded.  Of 
general  literature  to  satisfy  this  appetite  for  knowledge 
there  was  none;  the  ancient  authors  alone  stood  ready  to 
fill  the  void.  H  istorical  associations  revived  to  recommend 
them,  they  were  hallowed  by  patriotic  feeling,  seized  upon 
with  rapture,  and  when  known  were  recognized  as  the 
invention    supreme  literary  achievement  of  mankind.    It  was  at  this 

of  printing  .  .  . 

appropriate  moment  that  the  invention  ol  printing  with 
moveable  type  was  made,  and  literature  both  ancient  and 
modern  was  brought  within  reach  of  the  unwealthy  and 
unlearned.  From  the  writings  of  the  ancients  to  their 
works  in  sculpture  and  architecture  the  transition  was 
natural  and  inevitable,  and  Gothic  architecture  was  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  where  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Schoolmen  lay  neglected  and  forgotten. 
The  revo-  But  the  great  thing  to  be  noticed  in  this  reversion  to 

unprece-  the  style  of  ancient  Rome  is  that  it  was  a  revolution  in 
Art  without  precedent.  Nothing  like  it  ever  happened 
before.  All  previous  changes  in  style  had  been  devel- 
oped unconsciously;  they  had  come  about  of  themselves, 
gradually,  insensibly,  without  observation  or  intention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  effected  them.  But  the  return  to 
Roman  architecture  was  not  like  these  aspontaneous  artistic 


dented  in 
art 
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movement  from  within,  but  the  effect  of  influences  from  Revolution 

1  r  '  not  fr°m 

without,  the  pressure  of  humanistic  culture,  and  the  work  within  but 
of  individual  artists  whose  action  can  be  traced  in  every  without 
successive  stage  through  which  the  movement  passed.    In 
Gothic  architecture  the  changes  from  phase  to  phase,  as 
for  instance  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  and  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  must  have  been  due  at  their  Contrast 
inception  to  suggestions  of  individual  craftsmen,  whose  growth  of 
novel  ideas  were  fostered  in  their  own  school,  and  gradually  Gothlc 
made  their  way  to  acceptance  as  improvements  in  other 
schools.    But  the  transition  was  so  gradual  and  the  change 
so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  to  an  individual 
artist.     At  the  Classic   Renaissance  however  there  was 
nothing  like  this.     The  change  was  sudden  and  violent; 
the  authors  are  well  known,  and  each  successive  change 
through  which  the  new  art  passed  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  certain  men,  from    Brunelleschi,   Alberti   and 
Michellozzo,  to  Bramante,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel- Angelo, 
and  from  them  to  Palladio,  Vignola  and  Sansovino.    It  was 
the  sudden  and  deliberate  abandonment  of  an  existing 
style,  and  the  adoption  for  imitation  of  an  unfamiliar  art 
of  which  the  very  principles  had  long  been  forgotten,  and 
had  to  be  recovered  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

The  period  of  this  slow  recovery  was  the  golden  age  of  The 
the  Renaissance.    For  about  a  century  and  a  half  the  new  of  the  Re- 
art  was  practised  with  the  same  freedom  as  that  which  had  naissance 
arisen  naturally  and  spontaneously  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  artist  was  still  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  archaeologist, 
though  they  were  gradually  being  fastened  on  him ;  and 
at  last  like  free  Florence,  which  lost  her  liberty  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  Medicean  despotism,  so  the  revived 
classic  style  of  Italy  sank  into  the  slavery  of  convention 
and  pedantry. 
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CHAPTER  II 

BRUNELLESCHI  AND  THE  DUOMO  OF  FLORENCE 

We  have  seen  that  Niccola  Pisano,  who  died  in  1278, 
was  the  first  artist  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  bygone  art 
of  ancient  Rome;  to  study  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
art  of  his  day,  and  to  remodel  his  own  practice  by  what 
he  had  learned  from  it.  During  his  long  life  of  over  70  years 
he  worked  far  and  wide,  both  as  architect  and  sculptor,  at 
Pisa,  at  Naples,  Bologna,  Lucca,  Siena,  and  Perugia,  and 
his  influence  on  the  art  of  his  day,  and  of  what  followed, 
was  enormous.  But  it  was  felt  mainly  in  sculpture,  to 
which  he  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  life.  His  son  Giovanni 
had  less  of  his  father's  classic  spirit  than  most  of  his 
successors;  but,  in  the  sculpture  of  his  pupil  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio,  of  Giotto,  in  the  lovely  work  of  the  unknown 
sculptors  of  the  reliefs  on  the  facade  of  Orvieto,  in  that 
of  Andrea  di  Pontadera,  better  known  as  Andrea  Pisano1, 
and  his  pupil  Orcagna,  we  find  a  new  motive  that  removes 
them  from  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  leads  gradually 
and  steadily  to  the  triumphs  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia, 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  Verocchio,  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  Cinquecento. 

In  architecture  however  no  such  change  took  place  as 
yet.  The  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano  on  the  Capella  della 
Spina,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  the  facade  of  the 
Duomo  at  Siena,  that  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  at  S.  Croce, 
the  Duomo,  and  the   Palazzo  Vecchio  at   Florence,  the 

1  On  his  famous  bronze  gate  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence  he  describes 
himself  as  "Andreas  Ugolini  Nini  de  Pisis,"  with  the  date  A.D.  MCCCXXX. 
(Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors,  vol.  I.  p.  65.) 
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Cathedral  of  Orvieto  by  Lorenzo  Maitani  of  Siena,  the  Tenacity 
Duomo  of  Milan,  Chiaravalle,  and  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna 
are  all  in  Italian  Gothic  with  no  trace  of  classic  influence. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  coming  change  in  architecture 
till  Niccola  Pisano  had  been  in  his  grave  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half1. 

What  Petrarch  had  been  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  Fiiippo 
the  revolution  in  letters  and  scholarship,  that  Fiiippo  leschi 
Brunelleschi  was  to  the  revolution  in  architecture. 
"Fiiippo,"  says  Vasari,  "was  like  Giotto  meagre  in 
person,  but  of  a  genius  so  lofty  that  we  may  say  he  was 
given  us  by  heaven  to  reform  architecture  that  had  been 
for  many  centuries  deformed,  in  which  the  men  of  those 
times  had  spent  vast  treasures  in  a  bad  way,  making 
buildings  of  no  order,  in  bad  style,  and  of  miserable  design, 
with  the  strangest  inventions,  with  graces  that  were  no 
graces,  and  with  worse  ornament2."  Fiiippo  was  born  in 
1 1377,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  him  a 
notary  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  goldsmith  "that 
he  might  learn  to  draw."  Most  of  the  great  artists  of  that 
day  began  as  craftsmen  in  the  precious  metals.  He  soon 
surpassed  his  master,  and  influenced  by  Donatello,  with  Hisinti- 
whom  he  lived  in  close  intimacy,  he  began  to  practise  Donatello 
sculpture  with  success.  The  story  of  their  rival  crucifixes 
when  Donatello  was  compelled  to  confess  himself  van- 
quished, is  well  known3.  Having  competed  unsuccessfully 
with  Ghiberti  for  the  Baptistery  gates,  Brunelleschi  re- 
solved to  quit  Florence  for  a  time  and,  with  his  friend 

1  These  are  their  dates  :  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  1278,  Facade  of  Siena  1284, 
S.  Croce  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Duomo  at  Florence  1 294-1 298, 
Orvieto  Cathedral  1290- 1330,  Chiaravalle  1370,  Milan  Cathedral  1386,  S. 
Petronio  1390. 

2  Vasari,  Vita  di  Fiiippo. 

3  Vasari  tells  it  twice,  repeating  it  in  the  life  of  each  artist. 
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Donatello,  to  spend  some  years  in  Rome  to  study  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  ancients.  They  were 
inspired  no  doubt  by  the  collections  of  antiques  formed  at 
Florence  by  Cosimo,  and  by  Niccola  de'  Niccoli,  Poggio 
and  others,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  But  Florence 
had  no  great  Roman  buildings,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
Filippo  had  travelled;  consequently  when  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  majestic  ruins  at  Rome  we  are  told  he  stood 
in  abstraction,  and  seemed  beside  himself.  Both  the  friends 
set  to  work  to  study  and  measure,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  money.  No  ancient  work  either  in  Rome  or  in  the 
Campagna  escaped  them,  and  as  Filippo  had  no  domestic 
ties  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  study,  caring  neither  for 
eating  nor  sleeping,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  past.  Two  great  thoughts  we  are  told  in- 
spired him;  one  was  to  restore  architecture  to  the  fine 
ancient  model,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  that  would 
live  in  man's  memory  with  those  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto; 
and  the  other  was  to  find  some  way,  if  he  could,  of  vault- 
ing the  central  part  of  the  Duomo  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore 
at  Florence,  for  doing  which  no  one  since  the  death  of 
Arnolfo  had  been  able  to  devise  a  method. 

The  state  of  Arnolfo's  church  at  the  period  when 
Brunelleschi  first  had  to  do  with  it  has  been  much  mis- 
represented. Vasari  says  that  Arnolfo  carried  the  work 
so  far  as  to  vault,  to  his  great  glory,  the  three  tribunes  or 
apses  that  surround  the  cupola,  and  that  he  left  a  model 
which  had  been  carelessly  destroyed  for  the  cupola  itself. 
But  a  glance  at  the  plan  is  enough  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to 
the  eastern  part  being  of  the  date  of  Arnolfo's  nave,  or 
consistent  with  it  in  character  (Fig.  i).  Yet  Vasari  was 
an  architect  and  does  not  doubt,  and  his  account  has  been 
accepted  and  repeated  in  all  books  on  architecture  that 
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Fig.  1  (from  Fergusson). 

story,  and  it  would  seem  that  very  little  indeed  remains 
of  Arnolfo's  church  except  perhaps  the  side  walls  of  the 
nave. 
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Arnolfo  began  the  church  in  1 296  as  was  recorded  by 
an  inscription  near  the  west  door  in  which  the  following 
lines  occur1: 

Annis  millenis  centu  bis  otto  nogenis 


Istud  ab  Arnulfo  teplu  fuit  edificatum. 
In  1299  he  was  excused  all  taxes  {gravezze)  for  his 
industry  and  experience  ex  magnifico  et  visibili  principio 
dicti  operis  ecclesiae2.  If  he  died  in  1300  as  Vasari  and 
others  have  said  he  could  not  have  carried  his  building 
very  far3.  Other  writers  place  his  death  variously  in  1302 
or  1 3 10.  The  work  then  languished.  In  13 18  it  was 
quasi  derelicta  pro  defectum  pecuniae.  In  133 1  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  church,  "which  was  begun  so  comely  and 
beautiful,"  remained  without  any  building  going  on,  and 
this  redounded  in  grande  dedecus,  obbrobrium,  et  abomina- 
tionem  Comunis.  Giotto  was  appointed  capo-maestro  and 
after  him  Andrea  Pisano,  but  the  church  was  neglected 
for  the  work  on  the  campanile  which  was  not  finished  till 

1387. 

In  1355  however  a  committee  was  elected  to  finish 
the  church  and  Franciescho  Talenti  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  model4  in  wood  for  the  chapels.  Arnolfo's 
church  was  measured  and  pronounced  too  short,  and  the 
octagon  too  small,  from  which  it  appears  that  Arnolfo  did 
contemplate  an  expansion  east  of  the  nave,  and  a  central 

1  The  whole  inscription  is  given  in  facsimile  by  Del  Moro  in  his  book 
La  facciata  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  1888.  Vasari  also  quoted  it.  The  date  is 
explained  thus:  iooo+ioo  +  bis  98  =  196=1296. 

2  Cavallucci,  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  1881. 

3  Del  Moro,  op.  cit.,  quotes  from  the  obituario  di  S.  Reparata  under  the 
year  1300.  Quiescit  Magister  Arnulfus  di  Sancta  Reparata,  the  older  dedi- 
cation of  the  Cathedral. 

4  Istanziarono  che  Franciescho  Talenti  facesse  uno  designiamento  asempro 
di  legname  come  deono  istare  le  chapelle  di  dietro  corrette  sanza  alchuno 
difetto  e  corretto  il  difetto  delle  finestre.    Cavallucci,  op.  cit. 
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cupola  of  some  kind  though  on  a  smaller  scale.    Part  of  Taienti's 
the  church  was  destroyed,  a  more  magnificent  plan  set  pa" 
out,  and  in  1357  the  foundations  of  a  new  church  were 
dug,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  first  pilaster  towards  the 
campanile,  designed  by  Francesco  Talenti,  was  laid  with 
great  ceremony.    To  him  it  would  seem  is  due  the  scheme 
of  the  four  gigantic  bays  which  compose  the  nave.    When 
the  arches  were  turned  in  1363  it  was  debated  how  to 
form  the  gallery  on  brackets  above  them,  and  to  decide 
whether  to  have  windows  or  eyes  in  the  clerestory.    The 
decision  was  in  favour  of  eyes,  occki,  as  we  now  see  them. 
The  fourth  and  last  vault  was  closed  in  1378  when  drink  Com- 
was  given  to  the  maestri  and  manovali.  Sifnave 

The  fame  of  the  architect  Francesco  Talenti  seems  to  vault 
have  sunk  into  obscurity.  He  is  not  immortalized  in  the 
pages  of  Vasari  and  his  very  name  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  to  have  been  rediscovered  only  by  researches 
in  the  State  records.  Some  writers  now  connect  him  with 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  at  Florence,  and  even 
with  the  top  storey  of  the  campanile.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  From  references  to  him  in  the  archives 
it  is  to  be  feared  his  habits  were  irregular.  When  com- 
missioned to  build  the  first  pilaster  nearest  to  the  cam- 
panile of  which  his  model  had  been  approved  in  1357,  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  20  soldi  for 
every  stone  fixed  without  his  being  present.  Some  light 
seems  to  be  thrown  on  this  condition  by  an  order  about 
the  same  time  that  the  workmen  shall  not  leave  their  work 
and  go  away  to  drink:  a  bere.  In  October  1364  it  is  Talenti 
decided  that  Talenti  shall  finish  the  gallery  that  runs  on  superse 
brackets  round  the  church  and  then  do  no  more1.    Worse 

1  He  is  directed  "ad  hedificandum  anditum  super  beccatellos,  et  non  aliud 
negotium  dicte  ecclesiae."    Cavallucci,  p.  29. 
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still,  in  December  he  is  discharged  altogether:  non  expedit 
quod  Franciscus  Talenti  sit  in  die  to  opere.  He  reappears 
however  in  1376,  when  a  committee  of  architects,  painters 
and  goldsmiths,  of  which  Orcagna  and  Taddeo  Gaddi 
were  members,  is  appointed  to  finish  the  church  and 
prepare  models  for  the  Capella  Maggiore.  Rival  designs 
were  exhibited  by  the  committee,  and  by  Talenti  and 
Ghino.  In  the  end  the  model  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  and  probably  carried  out  by  Talenti.  The  central 
tribune,  or  apse,  with  its  five  chapels  was  finished  in  1407, 
and  the  other  two  after  14 13. 

It  is  now  that  Filippo  Brunelleschi  appears  on  the 
scene.  Vasari  says  that  he  had  advised  the  construction 
of  the  drum  with  eight  eyes  on  which  the  cupola  stands, 
instead  of  springing  it  from  the  cornice  next  above  the 
tribunes  as  Arnolfo  had  intended1.  The  anonymous  friend 
and  contemporary  who  wrote  Filippo's  life  says  nothing 
of  this,  which  may  however  be  true,  for  he  says  that 
Filippo  often  came  to  Florence  during  his  abode  at  Rome 
and  that  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  both  for  public  and 
private  buildings.  It  would  not  seem  however  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  building  the  drum  and  the  eyes  even 
if  he  had  suggested  it.  He  was  at  Florence  in  141 7  when 
"the  builders"  had  reached  and  nearly  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  tribune,  i.e.  the  occhi  of  the  drum,  and  the  time  was 
come  to  think  about  the  great  vault.  He  was  consulted, 
and  received  a  fee  of  10  golden  florins,  but  he  only  advised 
a  competition  open  to  all  architects  in  Christendom  with 
offers  of  premiums,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  great  constructional  problem.    In 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  Arnolfo  left  a  model  behind  him,  and  the 
committee  had  this  before  them.  "  Ed  anche  v'  era  '1  modello  piccolo,  che  fece 
'1  maestro  che  ne  die  disegno,  cioe  maestro  Arnolfo  nostro  compatriotta." 
Anonimo,  in  Baldinucci,  p.  167. 
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141 9  he  was  again  in  Florence  on  his  own  affairs,  and  was  Dilemma 
again  consulted.    Various  suggestions  were  made  by  the  committee 
architects  from  all  parts  who  engaged  in  the  competition, 
some  of  them  absurd  enough.    We  hear  of  models,  some 
in  brick  and  mortar,  others  in  wood.    There  is  no  mention 
of  designs  on  paper.    The  Operai,  or  directors  of  the  work 
found  themselves  in  this  dilemma, — that  the  vault  needed 
to  be  built  on  centring,  and  that  centring  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  size  and  expense.    "You  must  build  it  Bnmei- 
without  centring,"  said  Brunelleschi,  at  which  they  only  adricVto 
laughed  and  jeered;   "and  as  he  repeated  his  advice  day  witlfout 
after  day,  to  build  without  centring,  and  they  angrily  in-  centrins 
sisted  on  the  need  of  it,  he  was  twice  carried  out  of  the 
meeting  by  the  ushers   for  talking  like  a  fool,  so  that 
he  used  afterwards  to  say  he  was  shy  of  walking  about 
Florence,  fancying  the  people  called  after  him,  'see  the 
madman'1." 

However  in  1420  Brunelleschi  was  appointed  Capo-  Bmnei- 
maestro  of  the  work,  but  to  his  disgust  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  Appointed 
and  another  were  associated  with  him.    The  anonymous  architect 
biographer,  whom  Vasari  copies,  tells  the  story  of  Filippo's 
rage,  and  of  his  devices  which  at  last,  though  not  till  1426, 
succeeded  in  ridding  him  of  this  incubus2.    The  dome  was 
begun  on  Aug.  7,  1420,  when  a  feast  of  bread  and  melons, 
with  a  barrel  of  good  red  wine  was  given  to  the  maestri 
and  workmen,  which  cost  the  magnificent  sum  of  3  lire, 
9  soldi,  and  4  danari3. 

The  cupola  was  finished  and  blessed  on  Aug.  30,  1436.  The 

cupola 

1  Vita  d'  anonimo  in  Baldinucci,  p.  164.  Vasari  seems  to  have  copied  from   finished 
this  life  with  embellishments. 

2  The  anonymous  writer  says  :  "nel  1426  e  lo  ridussono  a  salario  di  fiorini 
cento  1'  anno  a  vita,  e  Lorenzo  vi  stette  qualche  uno  anno  poi  pure  a  fiorini 
jtre  '1  mese,  e  dipoi  rimase  Filippo  solo."    Baldinucci,  p.  179. 

3  Cavallucci,  p.  68. 
J.  R.  A.  3 
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Design       For  the  lantern  Filippo  had  been  commissioned  to  make 

fantem       a  model,  but  nevertheless,  other  designs  were  invited,  and 

Vasari  says  a  lady  was  among  the  competitors,  in  whom 

however  Cavallucci  does  not  believe.    Among  others  a 

design  was  submitted  by  a  carpenter  whom  Filippo  was 

in  the  habit  of  employing  to  make  his  models :  and  when 

this  was  rejected  he  made  another  so  like  Filippo's  design, 

that  Filippo  said  that  were  he  to  try  againhe  would  probably 

Death  of    copy  it  exactly1.    Brunelleschi's  design  was  chosen,  but  he 

kschf"      died  on  April  16,  1446,  at  the  age  of  69  before  the  lantern 

was  finished,  leaving  strict  injunctions  that  his  model  was 

to  be  exactly  followed,  or  there  would  be  a  failure.    The 

Com-         last  stone  of  the  lantern  was  fixed  in  1461,  and  the  metal 

oHhe"       ball  ten  years  later. 

w^e  Such  is  the  interesting  history  of  the  construction  of 

this  great  cupola,  which  is  surpassed  in  diameter  only  by 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  for  its  lesser  span  is  within  2  feet 

equal  to  that  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  being  octagonal 

instead  of  round  its  greater  diameter  would  exceed  it2. 

Method      To  construct  this  without  centring  was  the  mighty  problem 

struction     which  Brunelleschi  had  to  solve.    We  are  unhappily  not 

obscure       toid  how  he  did  it<    When  challenged  to  explain  his  method 

practically,  the  anonimo  tells  us  that  Filippo  built  a  dome 

without  centring  over  a  Chapel  at  S.  Jacopo  Oltrarno, 

"with  a  rod  or  staff  fixed  at  the  base  which  turned  every 

way,  touching  the  bricks  as  they  were  laid3."    This  plan, 

however   applicable  to  a  dome  circular  in  plan,  is  not 

1  Baldinucci,  p.  81. 

2  The  dimensions  of  the  world's  greatest  domes  are  given  as  follows  by 
Fergusson  and  others  in  English  feet :  The  Pantheon  145,  S.  Peter's  at  Rome 
138,  Florence    136,  S.  Paul's  at  London   108,  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 

107. 

3  See  further  as  to  this  my  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture,  vol.  I. 
pp.  37-40.  With  interlocking  courses  I  have  myself  built  a  dome  in  this  way 
without  centring. 
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available  for  one  that  is  octagonal:  because  the  curve  Difficulties 
would  not  be  circular  except  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  octagonal 
Moreover,  whereas  in  a  circular  dome  each  course  when  plan 
complete  is  a  self-supporting  ring,  the  courses  of  an  octagon 
have  no  support  till  the  vault  is  closed  at  the  crown.  The 
curve  of  Brunelleschi's  dome  is  only  two-thirds  of  a 
quadrant,  being  raised  acutely,  as  he  himself  explained 
it  must  be  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  lantern,  and  this 
diminishes  the  overhang  of  the  curve  (Fig.  2,  p.  36).  For 
a  considerable  way  up  the  courses  would  naturally  be  laid 
level,  not  with  an  inclined  bed,  and  this  may  explain  a 
clause  in  the  specification  of  14201  that  the  cupola  shall 
be  built  without  scaffolding  only  to  the  height  of  30  braccia, 
or  nearly  60  feet2.  At  this  point  the  overhang  is  about 
15  feet,  and  the  angle  of  the  tangent  to  the  horizon 
about  6o°  and  a  section  on  the  radiating  line  through 
the  vault  3003.  Thus  far  or  nearly  so  far  the  courses 
might  perhaps  be  laid  with  level  beds  or  a  very  slight 
inclination.  Beyond  that,  all  is  left  to  our  imagination. 
The  specification  simply  says  that  the  cupola  "from 
thence  upwards  shall  be  continued  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  devised  by  those  masters  who  shall  have  to  do  with 
the  building,  because  in  building,  practice  teaches  what 
one  has  to  do." 

The  construction  of  the  cupola  (Fig.  2)  is  described  in  The 

L  •/-  r  T    .        1         1     1  1     1  -1-1      double 

the  specification  01  1420.    It  is  to  be  a  double  dome.     1  he  dome 

inner  one  A  is  to  be  3!  braccia  (c.  6'  11")  thick  at  the 

1  This  is  given  at  length  by  the  anonimo,  and  copied  by  Vasari  with 
slight  variations,    v.  also  Cavallucci. 

2  The  Florentine  braccio  is  not  quite  I  foot  u  inches. 

3  The  construction  seems  to  be  set  out  on  an  angle  of  6o°.  Taking  as  a 
base  a  line  from  the  circumference  to  the  point  from  which  the  curve  of  the 
inner  dome  is  struck,  and  setting  up  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex  touches 
the  edge  of  the  eye  below  the  lantern. 
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base,  and  2  J  braccia  (c.  4/  6")  at  the  eye  of  the  lantern  C:  The 
the  outer  one  B,  for  protection  against  weather,  to  be  about  dome6 
2'  6"  at  the  foot  and  about  i'  4"  at  the  eye.  The  interval 
D  is  to  increase  from  about  3'  8"  at  foot  to  about  6'  j"  at  the 
eye.  At  each  angle  and  in  two  places  on  each  face  were  to  be 
sproni,  spurs,  or  ribs  uniting  the  two  domes,  24  in  all,  those 
at  the  angles  E  7  braccia  wide  the  others  F '4  braccia  each, 
which  were  to  be  connected  by  arches  at  intervals  of  about 
12  braccia  in  height,  and  the  whole  inner  dome  was  to  be 
girdled  below  these  arches  with  oak  beams  clamped  with  The 

.  .  girdle 

iron  GG.  Up  to  the  height  of  24  braccia  the  sproni,  and  of  oak 
faces  of  the  cupola  were  to  be  of  strong  masonry.  Above 
that  of  brick  or  spugna  (?  tufa)  for  lightness  "as  shall  be 
directed."  Mention  is  made  of  various  passages  through  the 
dome  forthe  convenienceof  workmen  and  future  mosaicists, 
and  admirable  contrivances  of  ponti,  or  scaffolds,  for  the 
men  of  such  a  kind  as  to  relieve  them  of  all  terror  on 
account  of  height,  but  we  have  no  particulars  to  tell  us 
how  the  difficulties  of  building  without  centring  on  so  vast 
a  scale  were  overcome1. 

The  details  of  the  cupola  show  the  coming  of  the  new  Classic 

details 

style.    Talenti's  work  in  the  tribunes  below  is  still  Gothic,  introduced 
His  arches  are  pointed,  his  windows  have  mullions  and 
tracery  under  Gothic  pediments  though  surmounted  by 
round  arches,  and  the  cornice  and  bracketted  gallery  around 

1  The  editor  of  Baldinucci  says,  "noi  siamo  finora  del  tutto  all'  oscuro 
dell'  arte  usata  da  Filippo  nel  condurre  a  fine  questa  cupola  senza  dar  mano 
a  sostegni,  o  siano  centine."    Ed.  1812. 

A  plate  in  La  Metropolitana  Fiorentina,  Molini,  Firenze,  1820,  professes 
to  show  the  construction  of  Brunelleschi's  ponti,  from  a  drawing  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Bernardo  Nelli.  It  shows  scaffolding  on  raking  struts 
springing  from  the  cornice  at  the  base  of  the  dome  and  meeting  on  a  frame- 
Work.  From  this  smaller  platforms  or  ponti  might  be  built  out  for  the  workmen. 
This  saved  scaffolding  up  from  the  ground,  which  was  what  the  Committee 
had  dreaded  on  account  of  expense  and  size. 
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his  domes  are  also  Gothic  of  a  late  kind.  But  the  frieze  with 
its  heads  of  cherubs  and  swags  of  foliage,  and  the  arcaded 
gallery  above  it,  which  surround  the  cupola  at  its  springing 
from  the  top  of  the  drum,  are  in  pronounced  classic  taste; 
and  the  lantern  which  was  finished  40  years  later  has  scroll 
buttresses,  conch-shells,  and  classic  capitals  with  no  trace 
of  any  earlier  feeling. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Brunelleschi's 
dome,  and  the  splendour  of  the  whole  composition  of  cupola 
and  tribunes,  which  with  consummate  art  he  has  combined 
in  one  consistent  design  (Plate  II).  It  is  said  that  Michel- 
Angelo,  when  leaving  Florence  for  Rome  to  design  the  great 
dome  at  S.  Peter's,  looked  back  on  Filippo's  cupolaand  said 
"Come  te  non  voglio,  meglio  di  te  non  posso."  But  to  enjoy 
it  you  must  shut  your  eyes  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  begun 
in  a  different  style  and  intended  for  a  different  finish,  to 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  an  incongruous  adjunct.  Arnolfo 
had  intended  a  central  feature  of  some  kind,  for  we  read 
that  in  1357  when  his  preparation  for  it  was  measured  his 
octagon  was  pronounced  10  braccia,  or  20  feet  too  small. 
He  may  have  intended  a  structure  like  that  at  Chiaravalle, 
or  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  or  at  S.  Maria  in  Bergamo,  though 
if  his  octagon  were  126  feet  in  diameter  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  construct  a  dome  of  that  kind  over  so  large  a 
span.  But  his  model  is  lost,  and  Talenti's  octagon  may 
be  much  more  than  10  feet  larger  than  Arnolfo's,  which 
possibly  was  on  the  scale  of  the  central  features  of  the 
churches  just  mentioned,  or  of  the  domes  at  Pisa  and  Siena, 
or  that  at  Ely,  built  in  1322,  with  a  span  of  66  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  cupola  never  received  the  mosaic 
decoration  intended  by  Brunelleschi;  and  when  Giorgio 
Vasari  painted  it  a  hundred  years  later  he  provoked  a 
satirical  pasquinade; 
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Giorgin  fece  il  peccato 
Prosontuosamente  il  primo  e  stato 
La  Cupola  a  dipingere 

E  mensole,  e  cornici  ivi  entro  a  fingere. 

***** 

E  '1  popol  Fiorentino 

Non  sara  mai  di  lamentarsi  stanco 

Se  forse  un  di  non  se  le  da  di  bianco. 

With  this  splendid  master-piece  Brunelleschi  brought  the  Birth  of 
neo-classic  style  in  architecture  to  birth,  as  Petrarch  a  sance 
century  before  had  revived  the  study  of  classic  literature. 
Filippo's  influence  on  the  art  of  his  day  and  afterwards 
was  enormous.  A  recent  writer1  says  Donatello  Brunel- 
lesckianizes,  and  so  do  Michellozzi,  and  Giuliano  di  San 
Gallo;  and  all  buildings  in  Florence  down  to  the  time  of 
Michel- Angelo  bear  the  Brunelleschi  stamp. 

1  Italia  Ariistica,  Firenze. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   EARLY  RENAISSANCE.     THE   MEDICI  AND 

FLORENCE.    ALBERTI  AND  RIMINI.    DISCOVERY 

OF  VITRUVIUS 

Growth  The    new  Architecture,   once  started,  continued   its 

new  art  at   career  at  Florence  without  a  check.    The  old  Gothic  style, 
orence     now  diSCOvered  to  be  barbarous,   was  abandoned,   and 
nothing  would  pass  in  Art,  as  in  Letters,  but  what  was 
based  on  classic  example.     The  suddenness  of  the  tran- 
sition is  explained  by  its  history.    The  arts  of  the  Middle 
Contrasted  Ages  grew  up  slowly ;  they  were  developed  from  within 

with  that  i  •     i    r  i    r  i 

of  Gothic  and  carried  forward  from  stage  to  stage  as  masters  and 
craftsmen  gained  experience  and  improved  in  skill.  Now 
all  this  was  altered,  and  the  new  style  was  adopted  and 
imposed  from  without  by  patronage  of  princes  and  rulers 
of  society.  At  Florence  the  new  art  was  taken  up  by  the 
Medici  and  other  great  families.  Their  literature  was 
based  on  Roman  models,  and  now  their  buildings  must  be 
Roman  too:  and  so  they  began  to  build  churches  and 
palaces  in  the  style  which  Brunelleschi  had  revived,  and 
which  was  carried  forward  by  Alberti,  Michellozzi,  Bene- 
detto da  Majano,  and  other  famous  masters  of  that  age, 
so  prolific  in  great  artists. 
Freedom  But  the  new  style  was  far  removed  from  strict  Vitru- 

new  art  vian  formula,  and  the  fetters  which  pedantry  ultimately 
forced  upon  it.  It  enjoyed  the  liberty  inherited  from  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  though  the  older  style  had  come  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt,  it  influenced  all  the  earlier  work 
of  the  Renaissance,  from  Brunelleschi  to  Bramante,  and 
was  the  element  which  saved  it  from  the  stagnation  which 
paralysed  it  in  the  end.  The  influence  of  Gothic  may  be  seen 
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even  in  Filippo's  cupola,  which  is  very  unlike  any  of  the  Freedom 
regularclassic  domes  that  followed.  Itsinfluencedividesthe  nlwart 
windows  in  his  Palazzo  Ouaratesi,  and  those  in  the  palaces 
by  Alberti,  Michellozzi,  and  Bramante,  into  two  lights  by 
a  central  colonnette,  just  like  those  in  the  13th  century 
palaces  at  Siena  and  Fano,  or  those  at  Venice;  and  in  the 
splendid  tombs  by  Donatello,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  the  Delia 
Robbias,  and  others,  where  classic  details  form  the  archi- 
tectural setting,  they  are  used  with  the  utmost  freedom 
quite  in  the  Gothic  manner, — a  freedom  which  to  the  inherited 
classic  purist  must  seem  mere  license.  This  character  is  Gothic 
to  be  seen  even  more  evidently  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
when  the  Renaissance  reached  them,  than  at  Florence, 
where  the  style  always  preserved  a  certain  staid  severity. 
In  1429  Giovanni  de'  Medici  the  great  Florentine 
banker  died,  leaving  his  vast  wealth  and  his  influence  to 
his  son  Cosimo,  who,  unlike  his  father,  gradually  and  Cosimo 
steadily  used  it  to  make  himself  supreme.  In  the  year 
following  he  asked  Brunelleschi  to  design  him  a  palazzo 
or  town  house  in  Florence.  The  design  was  so  splendid 
that  it  alarmed  the  cautious  politician,  who  feared  it  might 
provoke  the  envy  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  was  his  policy 
to  work  behind  the  scenes,  and  not  to  let  his  hand  be 
detected  in  the  measures  passed  by  his  creatures.  His 
enemies  or  rivals  one  by  one  disappeared:  the  Albizzi 
were  ruined;  Palla  degli  Strozzi  was  driven  into  perma- 
nent exile,  and  Manetti  was  reduced  to  beggary,  without 
his  appearing  in  the  doing  of  it.  And  now  he  feared  a 
too  magnificent  palace  would  alarm  the  populace.  ' '  Envy," 
he  said,  "is  a  plant  that  must  not  be  watered1,"  and  so  he 

1  Usava  dire  Cosimo  che  egli  era  un'  erba  che  nasceva  ne'  piu  degli  orti, 
che  si  voleva  non  la  inaffiare,  ma  lasciarla  seccare ;  e  i  piu  la  inaffiavano,  e 
non  la  lasciavano  seccare,  e  questa  era  la  invidia.  Vespasiano,  Vita  di 
Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
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declined  Brunelleschi's  magnificent  design,  and  adopted 
a  more  modest  one  by  Michellozzi,  and   Brunelleschi  in 
a  rage  went  home  and  destroyed  his  model. 
Palazzo  The  Medici  palace  by  Michellozzi,  now  known  as  the 

Riccardi  Riccardi,  is  a  grand  solemn  pile  of  architecture,  300  feet  long 
and  90  feet  high,  in  that  austere  style  of  which  Florence 
has  so  many  examples  (Plate  III).  Like  the  mediaeval 
palaces  of  which  Siena  is  still  full,  they  stand  flush  with 
the  street  and  show  an  unbroken  front  rising  from  a  plain 
ground  storey  which  contains  only  the  entrance  doorways 
and  small  windows  for  the  offices,  to  tier  above  tier  of 
windows  lighting  the  piano  nobile,  and  chambers  above. 
Within  is  a  cortile  surrounded  on  the  ground  floor  by 
columns  and  arches.  Deep  overhanging  eaves  finished 
the  Gothic  palaces,  and  these  were  now  represented  by 
classic  cornices  on  modillions,  to  which  the  architect  gave 
a  grand  projection. 

The  facade  of  the  Medici- Riccardi  Palace  has  three 
storeys,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  loftiest,  and  is  rusticated, 
and  has  five  arches,  three  of  them  containing  windows 
under  classic  pediments,  and  the  other  two  containing 
doorways.  In  this  storey  symmetry  is  disregarded.  The 
first  floor  has  drafted  joints  in  smooth  masonry  and  17 
windows  under  deep  relieving  arches.  The  second  floor 
has  similar  windows  in  smooth-faced  masonry  without  the 
Gradation    relieving-  arches.     A  happy  gradation  is  thus    observed 

ofthe  °  .  r      1 

detail  from  the  rustication  of  the  ground-floor  storey  to  the 
smooth  masonry  of  the  second  floor.  A  magnificent  cor- 
nice finishes  the  design.  The  windows  are  divided  into 
two  lights  by  a  colonnette  carrying  two  arches  with  a 
medallion  in  the  shield.  All  the  arches  are  round,  and 
the  work  is  very  slightly  recessed.  As  usual  in  Italy  the 
colonnette  dividing  the  window  is  not  a  mullion  to  receive 
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the  glass,  which  is  set  behind  in  a  wooden  frame.  This 
is  the  method  in  the  mediaeval  windows  as  well,  and  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Renaissance. 

In  an  almost  sterner  style  than  the  Riccardi  palace  is  Palaces  at 

Siena 

the  Palazzo  PiccoLOMiNiatSiENA,  built  about  1 467,  perhaps 
from  designs  by  Rossellino.  This,  and  the  Spannochi  palace 
which  is  like  it,  is  not  rusticated  but  has  masonry  in  regular 
courses  with  drafted  edges,  and  the  windows  have  a  cen- 
tral mullion  forming  two  lights.  But  Siena  did  not  welcome 
the  new  art  cordially,  and  is  more  famous  for  the  Gothic 
palaces  of  which  her  streets  are  full. 

The  facade  of  the  Strozzi  palace  by  Benedetto  da  Palazzo 

Strozzi 

Majano  (Plate  IV)  is  very  similar  in  conception,  but  has 
only  one  doorway  in  the  ground  storey  and  all  three  storeys 
are  rusticated,  so  that  the  happy  gradation  of  the  Riccardi 
is  missed.  The  cornice  is  raised  on  a  plain  frieze.  A 
splendid  feature  in  both  these  palaces  is  the  unbroken 
line  of  windows  evenly  spaced  on  each  of  the  upper  floors, 
forming  a  broad  zone  of  rich  architectural  forms,  that 
gives  the  facade  extraordinary  dignity,  and  yet  with  sim- 
plicity of  effect1.  There  are  no  details  introduced  for 
mere  decorative  purpose:  every  feature  is  a  genuine 
member  of  the  construction  and  has  a  meaning.  In  their 
sturdy  strength  and  sane  reasonableness  they  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  fine  architecture. 

The  same  cannot  quite  be  said  of  the  Rucellai  palace  Palazzo 

.  ,  .,  1    •    •      Rucellai 

at  Florence  (Plate  V)  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  beautiful  building.  Alberti  was  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family;  but  the  nobles  of  that  city  did  not  share 
the  prejudices  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  advises  his  son 
to  know  something  of  architecture  but  not  to  descend  to 

1  Fergusson  was  for  breaking  these  windows  up  into  groups  which  would 
have  ruined  the  conception. 
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details,  leaving  them  to  masons,  and  to  Lord  Burlington 
who  he  says  had  lessened  himself  by  knowing  too  much. 
Alberti  was  like  Lionardo  a^universal  genius,  and  archi- 
tecture was  only  one  of  his  accomplishments.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Rucellai,  like  the  two  already  described,  has  three 
storeys,  the  lowest  being  the  loftiest,  and  on  the  upper 
floors  a  range  of  seven  windows  each  divided  by  a  colon- 
nette  into  two  lights.  The  arched  heads  of  the  lights 
however  do  not  spring  from  the  capital,  but  from  a  hori- 
zontal architrave  that  crosses  the  windows  at  the  springing. 
The  shield  within  the  including  round  arch  has  a  circle 
and  other  decorations.  The  masonry  is  smooth  with 
drafted  or  bevilled  edges.  But  here  a  new  feature  appears. 
Between  the  windows  and  also  below  in  the  ground  floor 
is  a  flat  pilaster  with  a  capital,  Doric  of  a  kind  in  the 
ground  floor,  Corinthian  in  the  upper  stages,  carrying  at 
each  level  an  entablature  of  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice, 
that  at  top  projecting  with  modillions.  This  prevents  the 
grand  cornice  which  crowns  in  so  majestic  a  manner  the 
Riccardi  palace.  There  the  cornice  could  be  proportioned 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  facade.  Here  it  had  to  bear 
relation  to  the  top  storey  of  pilasters  only,  and  to  be  kept 
within  smaller  compass.  But  the  device  of  pilasters,  in- 
nocent enough  in  this  case,  sowed  the  seed  of  false  design. 
It  led  to  the  use  for  mere  ornament  of  features  that  had  a 
meaning  purely  constructional ;  to  theabuse  of  using  columns 
without  any  reason  for  them,  making  them  necessary  parts 
of  any  design  pretending  to  be  classic,  however  improper 
for  the  occasion.  It  introduced  a  mode  of  design  which 
ended  by  making  most  modern  classic  work  a  mere  sham 
and  in  fact  ridiculous.  At  Florence  however  common- 
sense  prevented  some  of  the  worst  excesses.  Fergusson 
says,  "nowhere  in  Florence  do  we  find  pilasters  running 
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through  two  or  three  storeys  as  in  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  and  Palladio." 

At  Pienza,  once  known  as  Corsignano,  and  renamed  Pienza 
after  Pius  II,  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  who  was  born 
there,  is  the  palace  built  for  him  by  Rossellino  (1409- 
1464)  equally  famous  as  architect  and  sculptor.  It  re- 
sembles Alberti's  Rucellai  palace  at  Florence  with  the 
same  drafted  joints  to  the  masonry,  pilasters,  and  windows 
of  two  lights.  It  is  also  like  the  Piccolomini  palace  at 
Siena  which  is  attributed  to  Rossellino,  but  at  Siena  there 
are  no  pilasters.  The  palace  at  Pienza,  and  the  cathedral 
which  is  also  by  Rossellino,  are  said  to  have  been  built 
between  1459  and  1462,  and  if  1460,  the  date  assigned 
to  the  Rucellai  palace,  is  correct  these  two  buildings,  so 
much  alike  that  they  seem  by  the  same  hand,  were  being 
built  at  the  same  time,  which  makes  one  doubt  either  the 
date  or  the  authorship.  Vasari  attributes  both  the  Picco- 
lomini palaces  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio. 

In  1450  Alberti  was  employed  by  SigismondoPandolfo  The 
Malatesta  to  remodel  the  Duomo  at  Rimini.  Over  the  Rimini 
Gothic  structure  he  drew  a  veil  of  classic  work  of  great 
beauty  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  carry  it,  for  he  died  before 
finishing  it,  and  it  has  remained  incomplete  since.  The 
facade,  of  which  the  lower  order  is  complete  and  the  upper 
partly  finished,  expresses  properly  the  nave  and  aisles 
behind  it,  instead  of  disguising  their  difference  in  height  as 
was  done  by  later  architects  of  the  Renaissance.  East- 
ward as  we  know  from  a  medal  struck  by  Sigismondo, 
Alberti  intended  a  great  dome.  The  flank  of  the  nave 
is  faced  with  a  fine  screen  of  square  piers  carrying  round 
arches,  and  between  them  are  deep  recesses  back  to 
the  wall  of  the  Gothic  nave,  containing  the  sarcophagi 
in   which   Sigismondo  collected  the  remains  of  scholars 
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The  and  philosophers  whom  he  had  courted  and  patronized 

Rimini  (Plate  I,  p.  1 5).  Among  them  are  those  of  Gemistos 
Plethon  the  Platonist,  which  he  had  transported  from 
Mistra  in  the  Peloponnesus.  These  piers  rest  on  a  lofty 
podium,  along  the  top  of  which  runs  a  beautifully  designed 
frieze  of  foliage  and  emblems.  Inside  the  church  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  Gothic  structure  remain,  but  the 
piers  are  cased  with  marble  work  in  panels  containing  deli- 
cate reliefs  of  figures,  on  which  it  is  said  Agostino  Duccio 
of  Perugian  fame  was  employed.  There  are  boys  with 
the  arms  or  initials  of  Sigismondo  and  his  mistress  Isotta, 
personifications  of  arts  and  sciences  and  other  subjects, 
on  an  azure  ground  (Plate  VI).  Elephants,  his  badge, 
adopted  they  say  from  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
Hasdrubal's  animals  near  the  Metaurus,  support  pilasters, 
and  carry  the  monument  of  Isotta,  D-  ISOTTAE,  whom 
he  seems  thus  to  deify;  and  to  whom  the  temple  seems 
in  a  manner  dedicated1.  Beautiful  screens  of  pierced 
marble  enclose  the  chapels;  slender  pilasters  with  ara- 
besques panel  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  and  the  whole 
effect  though  strangely  incongruous  is  decidedly  attractive. 
The  influence  of  the  older  art  can  still  be  felt;  the 
classic  details  may  be  classic,  but  they  are  used  freely  in  the 
Gothic  Gothic  manner.  To  the  classic  purist  the  interior  of  this 
freedom      cnurch  is  naturally  an  offence. 

Alberti    introduced  a    new    element  into  the  cult   of 

classic   architecture.      He  was   the   first  among  modern 

Alberti       artists  to  write  about  the  art  he  was  practising,  and  his 

deJZ  .   ■    work  in  Latin  de  re  edificatoria  was  the  precursor  of  books 

eaijicatoria  J  r 

by  Serlio,  Vignola,  Scamozzi,  Palladio,  and  of  an  endless 

1  She  survived  him  and  died  20  years  later  than  the  date  MCCCCL  on  the 
Monument.  According  to  Tomini  she  was  poisoned  by  Sigismondo's  son 
Roberto  Malatesta  in  1470.  Storia  Riminese,  vol.  v.  p.  341.  The  monument 
is  illustrated  in  my  Holiday  in  Umbria. 
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literature  on  the  Orders,  down   to  our  own  Chambers.  Discovery 

.  of 

In  an  unlucky  hour  in  14 14  Poggio  discovered  in  the  Vitruvius 
monastery  of  S.  Gallen  a  manuscript  of  Vitruvius,  which 
at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  all  students  of  classic 
architecture.  It  is  a  work  of  great  historical  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  throwing  light  on  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity, and  containing  much  useful  matter.  But  to  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  Renaissance  it  was  more  than  that: 
it  became  their  Bible.  When  they  learned  from  Vitru- 
vius that  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  which  they  were 
taking  as  their  model,  were  designed  in  certain  propor- 
tions to  a  module,  which  was  the  semi-diameter  of  the  The 
column  at  its  base1,  and  was  divided  into  so  many  parts, 
and  that  so  many  of  these  parts  were  allotted  to  the 
height  and  projection  of  each  detail,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  whole  secret  of  classic  art  was  discovered.  When 
they  read  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  the  pages  of  an 
architect  of  the  date  of  Augustus2 — "the  cymatium  must 
be  made  one  seventh  part  of  the  height  of  the  architrave, 
and  its  projection  the  same:  the  rest  of  the  architrave 
exclusive  of  the  cymatium  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  and  three  of  them  to  be  given  to  the  first  facia,  four 
to  the  second  and  five  to  the  fifth," — they  concluded  that  The 
they  had  at  last  found  the  key  to  the  lost  art  they  were  ke^to* 
trying  to  revive;  that  they  had  but  to  follow  obediently  ^cM-0 

tecture 

1  "Frons  loci  quae  in  aede  constituta  fuerit  si  tetrastylos  facienda  fuerit 
dividatur  in  partes  undecim  semis  praeter  crepidines  et  projecturas  spirarum 
{bases  and  pedestals):  si  sex  erit  columnarum  in  partes  decern  et  octo  ;  si 
octastylos  constituetur  dividatur  in  24  et  semissem.  Item  ex  his  partibus 
sive  tetrastyli  sive  exastyli  sive  octastyli  una  pars  sumatur,  eaque  erit  modulus 
cujus  moduli  unius  erit  crassitudo  columnarum."  Lib.  III.  In  the  Doric  order 
the  module  was  half  the  diameter,  and  this  is  the  modern  use. 

2  Professor  Ussing  of  Copenhagen  has  maintained  that  the  Vitruvius  we 
have  is  not  Augustan,  but  a  compilation  made  in  the  time  of  Titus  from  the 
works  of  Varro  and  the  real  Vitruvius. 
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the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  thing  was  done :  the 
dead  art  of  Ancient  Rome  would  live  once  more. 

Endless  editions  of  Vitruvius  have  been  published  in 
many  languages,  in  which  the  text  is  smothered  in  com- 
mentary, of  many  times  its  magnitude.  In  Barbaro's 
edition  of  1567  the  text  is  cut  up  into  paragraphs  which 
float  in  a  sea  of  notes  and  can  only  be  extricated  with 
difficulty.  The  ultimate  effect  has  been  to  bring  the  art 
gradually  into  bondage  to  formula,  to  enslave  practice  to 
theory,  and  in  the  end  to  extinguish  originality  and  make 
architecture  a  mechanical  pursuit. 

Vitruvius  is  not  to  blame  for  this  result.  In  fact  in  his 
first  book  he  warns  the  reader  against  it.  Practice  and 
theory  he  says  are  both  necessary:  but  the  architects  who 
trust  only  to  what  they  read  seem  to  be  following  the 
shadow  and  not  the  reality1. 

Fortunately  it  took  some  generations  to  bring  about 
this  catastrophe;  and  in  the  early  15th  century  the  disease 
which  in  the  end  killed  the  art  had  hardly  begun  to  work. 
Vitruvius,  happily,  had  not  been  published2  when  Brunel- 
leschi  was  engaged  on  his  dome,  which  has  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  of  an  independent  mind,  inspired  by 
the  fruitful  and  unprejudiced  study  of  ancient  example. 

The  column  gave  the  modulus,  and  therefore  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  element  in  architecture, 
which  was  tabulated  into  so  many  orders  as  there  were 
kinds  of  columns.  Vitruvius  describes  three;  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  Tuscan 
and  Composite.  "An  order,"  says  Chambers,  "consists  of 
two  principal  members,  the  column  and  the  entablature"; 

1  qui  autem  ratiocinationibus  et  literis  solis  confisi  fuerunt  umbram  non 
rem  persequuti  videntur.    Vit.  Lib.  I. 

2  The  date  of  the  editio  princeps  is  supposed  to  be  i486.    Watts,  Bibl. 
Diet. 
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hence  neo-classic  architecture  has  five  orders,  following  The  orders 
the  five  kinds  of  columns.     The  column  thus  became  an  column 
essential  feature  in  all  buildings  pretending  to  the  style. 
Vitruvius  indeed  speaks  of  it  only  in  relation  to  temples 
and  public  buildings  and  when  treating  of  private  houses 
he  gives  little  more  than  directions  for  plans.    From  what 
we  know  of  Pompeii  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Romans 
had  not  much  use  for  columns,  except  in  the  little  peristyle 
of  the  interior,  and  their  plans  were  quite  unsuited  to  the 
life   of  an    Italian  in   the    15th  century.     Nevertheless,  Columnar 
columnar   architecture,   for  which   Vitruvius    gives    pre-  tecture  in- 
scriptions   intended    to    apply    to    temples,    forums,   and  |empiesf0r 
basilicas,  was  adopted  for  all  buildings  private  as  well  as  &c- 
public.    Columns  were  applied  to  the  elevation  merely  as 
ornament,  or  where  their  projection  would  be  inconvenient 
the  walls  were  plastered  with  pilasters  equally  unmeaning. 
In  the  fine  Riccardi  and  Strozzi  palaces  columns  were 
used  only  in  the  interior  cortile  constructively  to  carry 
arcades,  and  the  grand  facade,  splendidly  severe  and  strong, 
dispensed  with  such  unmeaning  accretions,  and  trusted 
only  to  the  beauty  of  essential  features,  windows,  doors,  and 
cornices.    Brunelleschi's  Palazzo  Quaratesi  in  Florence  is 
equally  honest  and  rational,  and  his  Palazzo  Pitti  is  severe 
even  to  the  verge  of  monotony  and  dullness.     In  none  of 
these  fine  facades  does  the  misuse  or  abuse  of  columns 
and  pilasters  show  itself.    But  the  fashion  begun  by  Alberti  Columnar 
in  the  Rucellai  Palace  rapidly  spread,  and  grew  to  greater  tecture 
proportions ;  and  columns,  with  pilasters  which  are  their  pfj^ to 
shadow,  were  lavished  in  profusion  on  buildings  where  buildir>gs 
they  were  not  only  useless   but  often  improper.     They 
became  indispensable  to  architectural  design  ;  and  Goethe, 
to  whom  Palladio's  scholarly  correctness  appealed  strongly, 
after   praising  him   enthusiastically   says,    "the   greatest 
j.  R.  a.  4 
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difficulty  with  which,  like  all  modern  architects,  he  had  to 
contend  was  to  adapt  conveniently  the  order  of  the  columns 
to  private  buildings,  since  walls  and  columns  fight  with 
one  another:  but  into  what  happy  accord  did  he  manage 
to  bring  them!1"  To  Goethe  then  it  would  seem  that  for 
a  private  building  pretending  to  architecture  the  column 
was  as  essential  as  the  wall. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  course  the  Renaissance 
would  have  taken  had  Poggio  not  found  that  manuscript 
of  Vitruvius,  and  had  the  secret  of  the  modulus  never  been 
discovered.  In  its  infancy,  in  the  hands  of  Brunelleschi 
and  his  peers  and  contemporaries,  and  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Bramante  the  new  art  led  a  happy  natural  life,  with 
no  formulas  to  fetter  design  and  check  invention.  The 
forms  of  Roman  art  were  used  with  the  same  freedom 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gothic  architecture  of  course  must  have  had  its  traditions 
and  precepts  which  passed  on  from  artist  to  artist,  and 
generation  to  generation.  But  there  was  no  Gothic 
Vitruvius  and  there  was  no  Gothic  Modulus,  and  there 
were  no  rules  against  original  departures  from  the  style 
of  the  day.  Consequently  the  art  was  always  progressing, 
the  style  was  constantly  changing,  ever  bringing  in  fresh 
ideas,  ever  evolving  new  conceptions ;  in  short  the  art  was 
alive,  and  like  all  live  things  always  moving.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  new  art  of  the  classic  renaissance  was  a 
genuine  living  art  so  long  as  it  preserved  its  liberty.  This 
was  its  golden  age :  the  age  of  the  great  men  whose  work 
in  architecture  we  have  been  describing:  the  age  of  Dona- 
tello,  Ghiberti,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Jacopo  della  Quercia, 
Matteo  Civitale,  Verocchio,  Desiderio  da  Settignanoi 
and  their  contemporaries  in  sculpture;  and  of  Masaccio, 

1  Cited  in  Italia  Artistica,  Viccnza. 
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Fra   Angelico,    Benozzo   Gozzoli,    Signorelli,    Mantegna  vitruvian 
and  Botticelli  in  painting.    But  by  the  middle  of  the  16th    lg°  ry 
century  architecture,  already  in  leading  strings  by  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  succumbed  to  the  Vitruvian  supersti- 
tion and  the  bigotry  of  the  Orders.    There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that    the   ancients    themselves   were   not   so 
enslaved    to    rule   as   their    imitators    in    the    16th    and 
17th  centuries.     There  is  a  clustered  column  in  a  Roman  vitruvius 
building  at  Brescia  for  which  Vitruvius  gives  no  prescrip-  n'0"lsae 
tion,  and  he  himself  in  the  basilica  at  Fano  of  which  he  Vltruvian 
gives  a  long  account  violated  his  own  rules.     As  Viollet- 
le-Duc  wittily  remarked,  his  design  for  that  basilica  would  • 

have  been  condemned  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
its  author  sent  down  to  the  lowest  class  to  learn  classic 
architecture  from  Vignola  and  Palladio.  "Not  put  a 
complete  entablature  on  the  columns !  surmount  their 
capitals  with  wooden  lintels  and  with  timber  framing 
resting  on  pads!  Back  the  columns  with  pilasters!  What 
heresy!1" 

1  V.-le-Duc,  Lectures  on  Architecture,  Part  I.  p.  150. 
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The  early  period  of  the  Renaissance  is  very  rich  in 
sepulchral  monuments  by  the  great  architects  and  sculptors 
I  have  named  and  others  their  coevals;  sometimes  like 
Donatello  and  Michellozzo  working  together,  sometimes 
alone,  for  in  those  days  sculptors  were  architects  and 
architects  were  sculptors,  and  sometimes  painters  as  well. 
They  continued,  but  in  the  new  manner,  the  series  of  fine 
monuments  of  the  preceding  age  by  Arnolfo,  Giovanni 
Pisano  and  others,  using  the  classic  forms  which  were  now 
generally  accepted  instead  of  those  of  the  Gothic  style,  but 
with  just  the  same  freedom.  These  monuments  take  the 
form  of  an  arched  structure  of  considerable  size  framing 
generally  in  the  lunette  of  the  arch  a  sacred  subject,  and 
containing  below  a  sarcophagus  exquisitely  sculptured  in 
low  relief,  on  which  is  the  effigy,  so  tilted  as  to  be  well  seen 
from  the  floor,  lying  as  if  in  sleep.  Nothing  in  sculpture 
is  more  beautiful  than  some  of  these  peaceful  figures  of  the 
dead,  and  nothing  more  graceful  than  the  delicate  work  in 
which  they  are  set.  There  are  two  tombs  in  S.  Croce  to 
Lionardo  Bruni,  and  Carlo  Marsuppini,  distinguished 
members  of  the  literary  circle  that  existed  at  Florence  in 
the  time  of  Cosimo,  which  are  admirable  examples  of  the 
kind1.  That  to  Bruni  who  died  in  1443  is  by  Rossellino 
(Plate  VII)  the  other  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  They 
are  enriched  with  delicate  arabesques,  wreaths  and  ribands, 
and  figures  of  children  carrying  festoons  or  supporting 

1  For  an  account  of  these  men  see  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  II. 
pp.  183-187.    Marsuppini  is  also  known  as  Carlo  Aretino  from  his  birthplace 
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heraldry.  In  some  cases  the  figure  is  surmounted  by  tent-  Florentine 
like  drapery,  as  in  the  tomb  in  the  Baptistery  of  Baldassare 
Cossa,  the  anti-pope  John  XXIII,  by  Donatello  and 
Michellozzo;  and  in  others  the  curtains  of  the  drapery  are 
being  drawn  aside  by  angels,  a  device  used  before  by 
Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XI  at  Perugia, 
and  by  Arnolfo  in  that  of  Cardinal  Braye  at  Orvieto1. 

There    are   two    beautiful    tombs    at    Bologna,    by  a  Tombs  at 
Florentine  master  Francesco  di  Simone,  in  the  same  style; 
that  to  Alessandro  Tartagni  (Plate  VIII)  who  died  in 
1477,  in  the  church    of  S.    Domenico,    and  another  to 
Sigismondo  Malvezzi  dated  in  1517,  now  in  the  Certosa. 

Not  less  beautiful  than  these  are  the  tombs  and  altar  At  Lucca 
pieces  at  Lucca  by  Matteo  Civitale,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  masters  of  the  early  Renaissance.  His  altar 
piece  of  S.  Regulus  is  grandly  conceived,  and  abounds  in 
lovely  detail,  not  the  least  delightful  part  being  the  three 
little  reliefs  in  the  lower  part  (Plate  IX).  No  more 
beautiful  festoons  and  fruit  and  flowers,  and  no  sweeter 
little  children's  heads  were  ever  carved  than  those  which 
he  has  put  on  his  screen  enclosing  the  altar. 

At  Florence,  Or  San  Michele,  the  old  market  house  of  statues  at 
Arnolfo  converted  into  a  church  in  the  14th  century,  was  Michele 
now  being  adorned  by  the  twelve  great  guilds  with  statues 
of  their  patron  saints.  The  group  of  our  Lord  and 
S.  Thomas  by  Verocchio,  S.  Stephen  by  Ghiberti,  S.  Mark 
and  S.  George  by  Donatello  are  the  most  famous  among 
them.  In  these  splendid  figures  there  is  no  trace  of  Gothic 
art  on  one  hand  nor  of  Roman  example  on  the  other. 
They  are  modern,  of  their  own  time,  and  embody  the  best 
elements  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  Gothic  schools.  From 
the  Middle  Ages  they  borrow  sincerity  and  directness  of 

1  Illustrated  by  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors,  vol.  I.  p.  52. 
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expression,  and  from  the  arts  of  Rome  and  Greece  they 
have  learned  to  imitate  nature  more  correctly  and  with 
ease  and  simplicity. 

Ghiberti,  in  his  second  set  of  bronze  gates  for  the 
Baptistery,  has  advanced  from  the  restraint  of  his  first  set, 
towards  a  pictorial  treatment,  which  is  also  adopted  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano  in  the  panels  of  his  beautiful  pulpit 
at  S.  Croce  (Plate  X).  In  the  case  of  these  great  artists 
this  tendency  does  not  go  far  enough  to  pass  the  boundary 
of  legitimate  decorative  art,  but  nevertheless  it  goes 
perilously  near  it.  But  to  the  charm  of  the  designs  much 
may  be  forgiven. 

Arabesque  ornament,  which  plays  so  delightful  a  part 
in  Italian  renaissance  work,  was  used  in  painting  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  from  which  no  doubt  the 
idea  was  taken  by  the  masters  of  the  15th  century.  It 
occurs  also  in  various  antique  stucchi,  for  instance  at  the 
Baths  in  Pompeii,  and  was  found  in  the  tombs  lately 
discovered  near  the  Via  Latina,  from  which  came  the 
charming  examples  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  adjoining 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  There  is  no  end  to  the  pretty 
fancies  in  which  the  Italian  arabesques  abound,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  curves  in  which  the  scrolls  are  wreathed,  to 
the  brilliancy  of  their  crisp  undercutting,  the  subtle  grada- 
tion of  their  forms,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  their  subjects. 
They  far  surpass  their  Roman  originals,  and  form  a  mode 
of  enriching  surfaces  as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Brunelleschi,  says  his  biographer,  was  not  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Duomo,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
other  great  works,  and  in  fact  nothing  was  done  at  Florence 
but  by  his  advice.  In  142 1  the  Spedale  degli  Innocenti, 
or  Foundling  Hospital  was  begun  from  his  designs,  with 
its  graceful  arcade,  in  the  spandrils  of  which  are  the  well- 
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known  majolica  figures  of  swathed  babies  by  Andrea  della 
Robbia.     Filippo  was  called  away  during  the  work,  but 
left  full  instructions  behind  him,  which,  as  his  anonymous  Brunei- 
friend  and  historian  says,  the  person  in  charge  had  the  arro-  designs 
gance  to  disregard,  so  that  the  work  was  in  many  points  ^tehrfered 
not  to  Brunelleschi's  liking1,  and  contained  many  errors. 
It  would  seem  that  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
Filippo's  designs  suffered  in  incompetent  or  unfriendly 
hands.     At  his  death  some  of  his  works  were  unfinished, 
and  Cosimo  de'  Medici  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  employ  the  carpenter  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  models  for  Brunelleschi's  buildings,  and  who 
had  submitted  a  model  of  his  own  for  the  lantern,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned.   The  rejection  of  his  design  seems  Malice  of 
to  have  rankled  in  the  man's  mind,  for  we  are  told,  "he  carpenter 
did  everything  maliciously,  so  that  Luca  della  Robbia  was 
much  distressed  when  he  saw  that  the  man  was  working 
to  injure  the  fame  of  Filippo,  thinking  that  those  who 
came  would  believe  what  he  did  to  be  the  work  of  Filippo2." 
Vasari  says  that  by  this  means  many  errors  were  com- 
mitted in  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito  which  are  unfairly 
credited  to  Brunelleschi. 

This  adventure  with  the  carpenter  is  interesting  inci-  Method  of 
dentally  as  throwing  light  on  the  way  in  which  designs  in  work1  ing 
those  days  were  made  and  submitted  by  the  artist  to  his 
employer,  or  explained  to  his  workmen.     Comparatively 
little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  drawings.    Possibly 

1  The  anotiimo  says  of  the  offender  "onesto  non  e  nominare  che  e'  fu." 
Baldinucci  supplies  the  omission  and  says  it  was  Francesco  della  Luna,  a 
pupil  of  Brunelleschi.    The  anonimo  gives  particulars  of  the  faults  com-    . 
mitted.    Baldinucci,  p.  184. 

2  V anonimo  in  Baldinucci,  pp.  83  and  199.  He  says  that  the  man's  pre- 
tensions provoked  Brunelleschi  to  ridicule  him  in  a  sonnet,  a  grievance 
which  he  bore  in  mind  not  only  as  long  as  Filippo  lived,  but  after  he  was 
dead. 
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the  committees  of  that  time  may  have  been  as  incapable 
of  understanding  them,  as  committees  are  often  found  to 
be  by  architects  of  to-day.  For  important  works  models 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  wood.  The  carpenter  in  the 
story  "had  a  shop  opposite  the  studio,  and  Filippo,  being 
a  better  architect  than  physiognomist,  employed  him  to 
make  most  of  his  models,  not  giving  him  his  reasons  but 
directing  him  with  his  designs  in  brief,  saying  'do  it  thus,' 
and  standing  to  see  it  done  and  making  him  follow  his 
orders."  In  some  cases  however  we  are  told  he  did  not 
employ  models  "but  worked  only  with  drawings  (disegni) 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  from  time  to  time,  telling  the 
masons,  and  the  men  of  the  trowel  what  they  had  to  do1." 
For  the  workmen  on  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  we 
read  he  made  models  of  the  stones  they  had  to  cut  in  clay, 
or  wax,  or  in  wood,  and  sometimes  he  cut  little  models  for 
them  out  of  large  turnips,  "such  as  are  sold  in  the  market 
in  spring-time2."  When  he  was  called  away  to  other  works, 
leaving  neither  drawing  nor  model,  his  designs  suffered 
from  the  neglect  of  his  instructions,  either  presumptuous 
or  malicious,  by  those  he  had  left  in  charge. 

In  1425  Brunelleschi  was  commissioned  by  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  father  of  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  to  rebuild  the 
basilican  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  foundation, 
dedicated  originally  by  S.  Ambrose.  In  this,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Spirito  which  was  unfinished  at  his  death, 
Brunelleschi  placed  on  the  columns  of  his  arcades  a  square 
feature  with  the  three  members  of  an  entablature,  archi- 
trave, frieze  and  cornice  returned  round  it,  in  the  position 
occupied  in  Byzantine  architecture  by  the  pulvino.  This 
device  occurs  over  the  columns  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
but  there  the  fourth  side  is  attached  to  the  wall  against 


1  anonimo  in  Baldinucci,  p.  202. 


Ibid.  p.  181. 
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which  the  column  stands.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  The  en- 
baths  of  Diocletian.  It  is  a  late,  and  illogical  feature,  an  block 
absurd  concession  to  the  doo-ma  of  the  Orders,  and  has  not 
the  constructional  excuse  or  justification  for  the  pulvini  of 
Ravenna  and  Salonica.  It  has  been  often  adopted  in  later 
times.  At  S.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  Wren  has  an  entabla- 
ture block  on  his  columns,  but  they  are  coupled  shafts 
placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  device  like  that  over 
the  twin  columns  in  S.  Costanza  at  Rome  is  not  only 
pardonable,  but  necessary.  In  S.  Clement  Danes,  and 
S.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  where  the  construction  is  only  of 
timber  and  plaster  he  has  shallow  blocks  rather  shyly 
representing  an  entablature.  But  Gibbs  at  S.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  gives  his  entablature  blocks  the  full  pro- 
portion of  the  order,  though  his  construction  is  only  like 
that  at  S.  Andrew's,  and  not  of  solid  masonry.  The  revival  a  reversal 
of  this  conventional  feature  by  Brunelleschi,  was  a  pure  reformat 
piece  of  pedantry;  a  reversion  from  the  great  innovation  sPalat0 
begun  at  Spalato  where  perhaps  for  the  first  time  arches 
were  made  to  spring  directly  from  the  capital  without  the 
intervention  of  this  impertinent  member;  a  wholesome 
innovation  which  Freeman  pronounces  one  of  the  greatest 
ever  made  in  architecture.  The  order,  as  Chambers  said, 
consists  principally  of  two  parts,  the  column  and  the 
entablature;  and  so  the  classic  student  devised  this  clumsy 
way  of  giving  the  column  its  entablature  when  it  did  not 
want  it,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  classic  formula  which 
united  them. 

Brunelleschi  however  seldom  offended  by  purism.    His 
work  is  full  of  life  and  originality,  and  it  influenced  the  art  Death  of 
of  Florence  after  his  death  till  the  second  phase  of  the  Schf1 
Renaissance  set  in  with  Michel- Angelo.    He  died  in  1446 
bn  the  1 6th  of  April,  leaving  unfinished  the  lantern  of  his 
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Death  of  great  cupola,  the  dome  over  the  crossing  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
kschi  and  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito.  He  is  described  as  a  "little 
man,  meagre  in  person,  and  rather  ugly  in  face,  but  of  a 
fine  spirit  and  a  mighty  heart  as  is  shown  by  his  actions 
and  his  magnificent  works1."  He  was  buried  at  first  at 
S.  Marco,  but  shortly  after  removed  and  given  a  splendid 
funeral  in  the  Duomo,  where  he  has  a  monument  with  his 
portrait  by  his  pupil  Michele  di  Buggiano. 

1  Egli  fu  piccolo  e  sparuto  di  persona,  e  brutterello  di  volto,  ma  bello  di 
spirito  e  grande  di  cuore,  etc.    Baldinucci,  p.  133. 
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FLORENTINE  ART  ABROAD.  ALBERTI  AND 
MICHELLOZZO,  &c.  MILAN.  RAGUSA 

Brunelleschi's  spirit  did  not  expire  with  his  life.  It 
inspired  the  Florentine  masters  of  the  next  generation, 
and  was  felt  by  them  down  to  the  time  of  Bramante,  who 
was  born  two  years  before  Filippo  died.  Leon  Battista  Leon 
Alberti  was  less  affected  by  it  than  the  rest.  He  was  Albert? 
Brunelleschi's  junior  by  28  years,  and  outlived  him  26 
years,  dying  in  1472.  His  palace  for  the  Rucellai  at 
Florence  has  been  described  above.  For  the  same  great 
family  he  made  in  the  Church  of  S.  Panerazio,  now  disused, 
one  of  those  more  or  less  imaginary  reproductions  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  frequent  at  that 
time,  founded  no  doubt  on  descriptions  given  by  pilgrims. 
From  Mr  Jeffery's  sketch  it  seems  to  be  a  square  structure 
of  marble  with  dark  bands  like  the  Duomo,  and  pilasters 
with  Corinthian  capitals1.  Dating  from  1450  or  there- 
abouts it  would  represent  the  sepulchre  without  the 
alterations  by  Fra  Bonifazio  in  1550.  For  the  same  family  s.  Maria 
of  the  Rucellai  Alberti,  between  1456  and  1470,  designed  ove  a 
the  front  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence. 
His  work  here  as  in  the  church  at  Rimini,  which  has  been 
already  described,  has  a  quality  of  freedom  and  picturesque- 
ness  derived  from  the  preceding  Gothic  style,  and  is  far 
from  conforming  to  the  rules  of  regular  classic  architecture. 

1  G.  Jeffery,  F.S.A.,  A  brief  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem, 
p.  215.  One  Medicean  Grand  Duke  about  1550  tried  to  get  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself  in  order  to  set  it  up  in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Florence. 
But  after  his  envoys  had  actually  begun  operations  in  the  church  they  were 
prevented  by  the  "malice"  of  the  Greeks.   Ibid.  p.  35. 
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But  it  was  not  only  at  Florence,  where  the  Renaissance 
movement  began,  and  was  nursed  into  life,  that  the  Floren- 
tine school  of  artists  found  employment.  Their  aid  for 
designs  in  the  new  art  was  in  urgent  request  in  the  other 
states  of  Italy,  so  soon  as  the  Renaissance  movement 
reached  them.  Alberti  was  summoned  to  Mantua  to  build 
the  great  Church  of  S.  Andrea  in  1472,  a  magnificent 
basilica  which  he  did  not  finish,  for  the  dome  was  not 
added  till  300  years  later.  Filippo  Maria  the  last  Visconti 
Duke  invited  Brunelleschi  to  build  him  a  fortress,  who 
acquitted  himself  so  well  that  the  Duke  said  "  with  Bru- 
nelleschi on  one's  side  one  needs  no  walls  for  defence  of 
piazze  or  city1."  Francesco  Sforza,  the  successful  soldier, 
who  after  the  brief  interval  of  a  republic  seated  himself 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  the  Visconti  in  1450,  invited  many 
architects  from  Florence,  Michellozzo,  Filarete,  Fioravanti, 
and  others,  whom  he  employed  on  various  works  in  his 
capital.  The  facade  of  the  castle  was  designed  by  Antonio 
Averulino  of  Florence,  known  as  Filarete,  a  pupil  of 
Brunelleschi,  with  a  central  entrance  tower  which  fell  in 
the  next  century,  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  present  day 
when  the  castle  was  rescued  from  neglect  and  restored  by 
the  architect  Beltrami.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
great  hospital,  Lo  Spedale  Maggiore  founded  in  1456,  by 
Francesco  Sforza  and  his  wife  Bianca,  daughter  of  the 
last  Visconti  Duke.  It  is  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  The  great 
court,  with  19  arches  one  way  and  21  the  other,  is  designed 
with  singular  beauty  and  freedom  (Plate  XI);  the  two  arcades 
are  richly  decorated,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
fine  cornice  well  projected.  Nothing  in  that  way  could  be 
better.    The  outer  facade  is  at  first  sight  puzzling.    Above 

1  Baldinucci,  p.  114. 
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a  basement  of  plain  square  windows  is  a  splendid  arcade  The 
attached  to  the  wall,  with  windows  between  the  columns  Maggiore, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  interior  court.    In  this  part  Filarete  Mllan 
has  followed  the  new  style  of  his  master   Brunelleschi. 
But  above  the  fine  cornice  which  surmounts  this  arcading- 
is  another  storey,  with  Gothic  windows  of  two  lights,  under 
a  pointed  arch  richly  moulded,  the  whole  enclosed  within 
a  square  frame.    The  shield  over  the  lights,  and  the  span- 
drils  of  the  square  are  decorated  with  medallions,  circles  Reversion 
containing  heads.     These  windows  are  spaced  regularly,  dassicto 
but  quite  irrespectively  of  the  arches  below.     Evidently  Gothlc 
this  storey  is  the  work  of  a  different  hand ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  building  records  that  on  November  22,   1465, 
Guiniforte  Solari  was  elected  "engineer  and  superintendent 
of  all  works  at  the  Great  Hospital  of  Milan  in  substitution 
for  Filarete,  with  a  stipend  of  three  florins  a  month1."   To 
him  therefore  we  may  attribute  the  change  in  style  from 
the  lower  part  by  Filarete,  designed  up  to  date  according 
to  the  stage  that  Renaissance  art  had  reached  at  Florence, 
and  the  upper  storey  designed  in  the  older  style  of  Italian 
Gothic.     The  Milanese  one  might  imagine  were  not  yet  Milanese 
ripe  for  the  change,  and  clung  to  the  art  of  the  middle  me^t  to 
ages  after  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  Florentines  who  Gothlc 
led  the  way  to  the  new  art. 

Vasari  has  not  a  good  word  for  Filarete.   He  says  Pope  Vasari 
Eugenius  who  knew  nothing  of  art  made  a  great  mistake  in  rete 
employing  him  and  Simone  a  brother  of  Donatello  as  sculp- 
tors onthedoors  of  S.  Peter's2,  when  hemight  have  engaged 
Donatello  or  Ghiberti  who  were  then  alive.  Filarete,  he  goes 
on  to  say  wrote  a  book  on  architecture  which  he  dedicated 

1  Italia  Artistica,  Milano. 

2  Significant  of  the  passion  for  the  pagan  antique,  the  loves  of  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  among  Christian  subjects,  are  modelled  by  Filarete  on  the  doors 
of  S.  Peter's. 
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to  Piero  de'  Medici  in  1464,  in  which  "  though  some  good 
may  be  found  the  greater  part  is  ridiculous,  and  very  silly." 
As  an  architect,  however,  he  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  for  his  great  hospital  is  a  triumphant  success. 
Michel-  The  favourite  architect  of  the  first  Cosimo  de'  Medici 

Michel-  was  Michellozzo  Michellozzi,  who  followed  him  into  exile, 
and  after  their  return  to  Florence,  built  his  palace  which 
has  been  already  described.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Donatello, 
under  whom  he  studied  sculpture,  in  which  art  he  obtained 
some  success;  "but  in  one  thing,"  says  Vasari,  "he  ex- 
celled many,  and  himself ;  that  is,  that  after  Brunelleschi 
he  was  held  to  be  the  most  practical  architect  of  his 
time1;  one  that  most  agreeably  disposed  and  accommodated 
for  habitation  both  palaces,  convents,  and  houses."  Dona- 
tello, it  is  further  said,  valued  him  highly  for  his  skill  in 
working  marble  and  casting  bronze ;  most  of  the  tomb  of 
Baldassare  Cossa  in  the  Baptistery  on  which  they  were 
jointly  engaged  is  said  to  be  by  Michellozzo,  and  some  of 
His  his  figures   associated  with   those  by    Donatello  do  not 

suffer  by  comparison.     He  was  remarkably  skilful  also  in 
underpinning,  and  otherwise  securing  dangerous  structures. 
His  skin     Among  other  buildings  which  he  restored  and  improved 
pairs  was  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  Arnolfo's  great  tower  which 

overhangs  the  face  of  the  facade  with  a  false  bearing  on 
brackets,  showed  signs  of  failure,  and  was  secured  by 
Michellozzo  with  iron  ties.  He  remodelled  the  great  court, 
and  rearranged  and  improved  the  interior  arrangements; 
among  other  conveniences  providing  separate  rooms  for 
the  Signori,  the  rulers  of  the  State,  who  we  are  surprised 
to  learn  had  till  then  all  slept  in  one  room 2.    The  capitals 

1  "fu  tenuto  il  piii  ordinate  architettore  de'  tempi  suoi."  I  understand  this 
to  mean  that  he  was  famous  for  designing  conveniently  for  habitation. 

2  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  only  held  office  for  a  few  weeks  at 


a  time. 
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of  the  pilasters  of  the  entrance  were,  says  Vasari,  carved 
by  Michellozzo  himself.  He  was  employed  by  Cosimo  to 
rebuild  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence  between 
1437  and  1438,  but  it  is  said  little  of  his  work  has  sur- 
vived later  alterations1. 

In  1463  we  find  Michellozzo  at  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia,  Michei- 
whither  he  had  been  invited  to  construct  the  city  walls.  Ragusl 
His  no  doubt  is  the  huge  Torre  Menze  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  views  of  that  romantic  city. 
Ragusa  had  suffered  a  disaster  in  1462,  when  their  Palazzo  The 
del  Rettore  had  been  damaged  by  an  explosion  of  gun-  Rettoraie 
powder.  It  was  a  fine  Gothic  building  by  a  Neapolitan 
architect  Onofrio  della  Cava;  there  were  two  storeys 
facing  the  piazza,  originally  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  low 
tower  which  has  now  disappeared;  in  the  upper  storey 
was  and  is  a  range  of  Gothic  two-light  windows,  and  below, 
between  the  solid  bays  representing  the  towers,  is  a  loggia 
of  six  open  arches  with  elaborately  sculptured  capitals. 
One  of  them  at  the  end  has  a  representation  of  Aescu- 
lapius, the  local  hero,  who  was  born  at  Epidaurus,  the 
precursor  of  Ragusa.  In  1462  the  Consiglio  dei  Rogati 
ordered  that  the  palace  be  rebuilt  according  to  the  design 
and  advice  of  Michelotio  ingeniaro,  and  to  him  no  doubt 
is  owing  the  present  form  of  the  building.  He  was  not  able 
to  stay  to  see  it  finished;  for  in  the  following  June  Giorgio 
Orsini  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work,  following  no 
doubt  the  instructions  and  plans  of  Michellozzo.  The 
middle  part  of  the  facade  was  so  damaged  that  it  had  to 
be  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  round  arches  were  substituted 
or  Onofrio's  pointed  arches,  and  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
the  same  height  as  their  predecessors  massive  super-abaci 

1  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  greatly  altered  by  Vasari  for  the  first 
irand  Duke  Cosimo  I,  as  he  tells  us  himself. 
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Palazzo  were  added  to  the  columns.  Three  of  the  capitals  are 
Ragusa  '  quite  new,  as  well  as  the  arches.  The  other  capitals  by 
Onofrio  remain,  and  the  Gothic  windows  above  are  pre- 
served or  reset.  Michellozzo's  arches  and  capitals  are  en- 
riched in  the  Renaissance  manner  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Florence  by  festoons  wreathed  with  ribands, 
egg  and  dart,  and  other  classic  ornaments ;  and  one  capital 
has  winged  cherubs  at  the  angles.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  they  compare  favourably  with  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  older  artist,  which  is  admirable.  But  the  constructional 
repair  of  the  building  has  been  cleverly  managed.  The 
inner  court  is  surrounded  by  an  arcaded  cloister  of  two 
storeys,  in  fair  classic  style,  though  the  coupled  columns 
one  behind  the  other  in  the  upper  storey  remind  one  of 
the  Gothic  cloisters  in  the  same  city1. 
Giorgio  Giorgio  Orsini,  who  was  associated  with  Michellozzo, 

°/*ini        and  left  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  is  best  known  by 

of  Zara  °  J 

the  Cathedral  of  Sebenico.  He  was  a  native  of  Zara,  but 
claimed  descent  from  a  branch  of  the  great  Roman  house 
which  had  sunk  in  the  world2.  In  14.4.1  he  was  appointed 
Duomoof  to  the  Duomo  of  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia,  superseding  the 
Venetian  architect  who  had  built  the  Cathedral  in  Italian 
Gothic  up  to  the  top  of  the  aisles  and  the  nave  arcade. 
Giorgio  had  studied  at  Venice,  where  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  had  so  far  not  made  any  impression,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  new  school,  and  his 
work  on  the  Cathedral  of  Sebenico  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  two  styles.  The  most  original  part  of  his  design 
is  the  roof,  which  is  unique,  at  all  events  on  so  large  a 
scale  (Fig.  3).    It  consists  of  a  semi-circular  waggon  vault 

1  The  Palace  is  described  at  length  in  my  Dalmatia,  &c.  vol.  II. 

2  The  descent  from  the  noble  house  of  Orsini  was  formally  recognized  in 
1540,  in  the  person  of  his  grandson  Giacomo  an  advocate. 
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The  of  long  stone  slabs  laid   lengthways,   and  carried  by  a 

Sebenico  strong  arch  across  the  church  at  each  bay,  each  course  of 
slabs  being  accurately  fitted  and  grooved  to  the  next  one 
so  as  to  be  weathertight.  The  aisles  have  a  roof  of  the 
same  kind,  but  only  a  quadrant,  abutting  on  the  nave 
wall.  This  quadrant  roof  is  above  the  aisle  vault  of  the 
earlier  architect,  forming  a  triforium  with  openings  to  the 
nave.  A  central  tower  carries  an  octagonal  cupola  con- 
structed in  a  similar  fashion.  The  vaults  are  therefore 
single,  showing  both  inside  and  out,  with  no  further  pro- 
tection, and  the  construction  is  extremely  light — almost 
perilously  light — and  depends  for  stability  on  iron  ties  at 
each  arch,  there  being  no  flying  buttresses.  The  design 
is  most  ingenious,  and  as  the  slab  vault  would  have  prac- 
tically no  thrust  whatever,  and  laid  very  little  weight  on 
the  arches,  a  slight  addition  of  strength  at  each  point 
where  the  arches  descend  would  have  been  enough  to 
steady  the  whole  construction  and  so  to  have  dispensed 
with  the  ties.  The  interior  effect  is  extremely  noble,  and 
I  know  few  churches  more  impressive  and  satisfactory.  | 
Mixture  of  Giorgio's  details  in  his  part  of  the  work  are  in  a  sort  of  I 

stvlcs 

free  classic,  and  the  two-light  windows  of  the  apse  have! 
elaborate  Gothic  tracery  though  divided  by  a  massive  I 
fluted  column  with  a  Corinthian  capital1.  He  died  in 
1475  before  the  vaults  and  cupola  were  constructed,  but' 
their  design  is  his,  and  an  inscription  outside  the  east-| 
end  tells  us 

f)oc  opus  cuuarum  fecit  macn'ster  dStorgfus  JWatfjaet  Balmattcus 

He  was  not  consistent  in  his  attachment  to  the  Renaissance, 
for  in  1450  we  find  him  at  Ancona,   where  he  built  the 

1  For  a  full  account  of  Sebenico  see  my  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  Istria, 
vol.  I. 
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Loggia  dei  Mercanti,  and  the  porch  of  S.  Francesco,  Ancona 
both  of  them,  strange  to  say,  in  regular  Italian  Gothic, 
with  no  trace  of  the  new  art1.  But  at  Ragusa  where  he 
was  left  in  charge  by  Michellozzo  in  1463  he  returned  to 
his  master's  style  and  finished  the  arcades  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Renaissance  as  already  described. 

To  these  two  masters,  Michellozzo,  who  died  in  1472,  Renais- 
and  Giorgio  Orsini,  the  introduction  of  Renaissance  rSmltia 
architecture  into  Dalmatia  is  due.  From  that  time  Dal- 
matian buildings  show  a  mixed  style,  partly  classic  and 
partly  Venetian  Gothic,  and  the  pure  classic  does  not 
appear  till  the  work  of  Sammichieli  about  1540  and 
onwards. 

This  wavering  between  the  old  style  and  the  new  is 
characteristic  of  the  period,  which  was  one  of  transition. 
The  school  of  Florence  led  the  way,  and  there  the  details  Mixture  of 
of  Gothic  architecture  had  almost  disappeared,   though  styles 
the  old  spirit  of  freedom  survived  and  inspired  what  was 
done  in  the  new  manner.     But  traces  of  Gothic  reappear 
even    in    the    work   of   Michellozzo,    who   has  two-light 
windows  with  pointed  arches  in  the  chapel  attributed  to 
him  at  S.  Eustorgio  in  Milan.    In  1462  Pigello  Portinari,   Portinari 
a  Florentine  noble  officially  employed  in  the  service  of  mhL' 
Duke   Francesco  Sforza,   built  this  chapel  to  which  in 
1736  the  shrine  of  S.  Peter  Martyr  was  transported  from 
the  older  building2.    The  Portinari  chapel  is  square  with 
a  shallow  projection  for  the  altar  ;  it  is  round-arched  and 
has  a  dome  on  a  polygonal  drum  carried  by  pendentives. 
(The  dome  does  not  show  outside,  but  is  concealed  unde 

1  Both  these  buildings  are  illustrated  in  my  Holiday  in  Umbria. 

2  The  shrine  is  a  fine  work  of  1336  by  Balducchio  of  Pisa,  resembling 
^iccola  Pisano's  tomb  of  S.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  with  a  sarcophagus  sup- 
ported by  pillars  on  which  are  worked  figures  of  virtues  that  like  caryatides 
:arry  the  superstructure. 

5—2 
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Portinari  a  pyramidal  tiled  roof.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  occhi, 
Milan '  round  windows,  and  inside  is  arcaded.  I n  the  side  walls  are 
the  Gothic  windows  above  referred  to,  which  it  is  sug- 
gested are  a  concession  by  Michellozzo  to  the  conservative 
prejudices  of  the  Lombards,  to  whom  their  old  style  was  still 
dear.  He  has  however  slightly  classicized  them  by  swelling 
the  lower  part  of  the  central  and  side  colonnettes  into  a 
baluster  decorated  with  surface  carving.  Round  the  inside 
of  the  drum,  on  the  cornice  whence  it  springs,  a  joyous 
Terra-  band  of  winged  figures  in  painted  terra-cotta  are  pacing, 
figures  in  one  may  almost  say  dancing,  in  various  attitudes,  carrying 
dome  on  their  arms  or  over  their  shoulders  ropes  from  which  hang 
pyramidal  clusters  of  fruit  and  flowers.  They  may  possibly 
be  additions  to  the  original  design,  and  some  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  school  of  Pavia,  but  in  their  free  and 
graceful  action,  and  their  delicious  ease  and  naturalness, 
one  may  read  the  touch  of  a  Florentine  hand  rather  than 
that  of  a  Lombard  at  that  date1  (Plate  XII). 
The  palace  In  1 465  or  1466  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  en- 
Luciano10'  gaged  an  architect  Luciano  Laurana,  or  Lucian  of  Vrana 
in  Dalmatia,  to  complete  his  great  palace  at  Urbino,  of 
which  a  small  part  had  been  begun  already.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  read  in  the  patent  by  which  he  appointed 
Luciano  sole  capo-maestro  of  the  work  in  1468,  that  he 
had  "  searched  everywhere  and  especially  in  Tuscany, 
which  is  the  fount  of  architects,  without  having  found 
any  one  truly  accomplished  in  that  art " :  for  Alberti, 
Michellozzo,  and  Benedetto  da  Majano  were  still  alive 
and  practising,  and  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  was  grown  up,  as 
well  as  Bramante  a  native  of  his  own  Duchy  of  Urbino. 
Luciano's  work  is  in  a  well-developed  Renaissance  style, 

1  There  is  an  excellent  model  of  the  Portinari  chapel  with  all  its  decorations 
to  a  large  scale  in  the  museum  at  S.  Kensington. 


Laurana 


Plate  XII 
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though  in  part  still  affected  by  Gothic  tradition,  as  is  The  palace 
shown  by  the  two-light  windows  of  the  north  front1. 
The  palace  at  Urbino  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and 
interesting  of  its  class  in  Italy.  It  is  especially  rich  in  sculp- 
tured doorways  and  chimney-pieces,  and  also  in  intarsia 
on  the  doors  and  shutters.  Nowhere  are  finer  examples  of 
arabesques  to  be  seen  than  those  on  the  door-cases  and 
heads  of  fireplaces  by  Domenico  Rosselli  and  others. 

The  Florentine  family  of  Giamberti  gave  three  famous 
architects  to  the  craft,  two  brothers  and  a  nephew.  They  Giuiiano 
were  renamed  da  San  Gallo  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  after  Gaiio" 
Giuiiano,  the  elder  brother,  had  built  a  convent  for  the 
Frati  Eremitani  outside  the  Porta  di  San  Gallo  at  Florence. 
The  brothers  Giuiiano  and  Antonio,  after  winning  fame  as 
sculptors,  turned  their  attention  mainly  to  architecture.  The 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1492  threw  them  and  many 
more  out  of  work2,  but  later  they  were  largely  employed  on 
fortifications  at  home  and  at  Rome  and  M  ilan.  On  the  death 
of  Bramante  in  1 5 1 4  Giuiiano  was  consulted  about  S.  Peter's, 
but  he  was  old  and  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  died  in 
1 517  before  effecting  anything.  His  brother  Antonio,  Antonio, 
who  died  in  1534,  built  at  Montepulciano  the  fine  church 
of  La  Madonna  di  S.  Biagio,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Monte, 
which  however  was  finished  by  Peruzzi. 

Their  nephew,  a  younger  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  was  Antonio, 
still  more  famous  as  an  architect.    He  became  acquainted  younger 
with  Bramante,  to  whom  he  made  himself  useful  in  many  Gaauo 
ways,    Bramante  being  then  crippled  in  his  hands  and 
unable  to  do   much  drawing.     Bramante  entrusted  him 
with  several  works,  and  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal 

1  I  have  fully  described  and  illustrated  this  building  elsewhere  in  my 
Holiday  in  Umbria,  and  need  not  repeat  the  account  here. 

1  per  esser  ferme  in  Fiorenze  tutte  le  fabbriche  publiche  e  private.  Vasari, 
Vita  di  San  Gallo. 
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The  Alessandro  Farnese  to  restore  and  improve  his  old  family 

palace,  palace  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori.  He  enlarged  his  original 
plans  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  when  the  Cardinal 
attained  the  Papacy  as  Paul  III  in  1534.  The  palace  had 
been  begun  in  1530,  and  was  now  ready  for  the  cornice. 
Whereupon  Vasari  tells  us  that  the  Pope  "who  had  a 
grand  spirit  and  excellent  judgment,  determined  to  have 
a  cornice  the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  that  had  ever 
been  in  any  palace  whatsoever.  He  determined  that  be- 
sides those  which  Antonio  had  made  all  the  best  architects 
in  Rome  should  each  make  a  design  of  his  own,  so  that 
he  might  choose  the  best,  and  nevertheless  have  it  carried 
out  by  Antonio.  And  so  one  morning  when  he  dined  in  the 
Belvedere  all  the  said  designs  were  brought  to  him,  the 
maestri  being  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Fra  Bastiano  del  Piombo, 
Michel-       Michel- Agnolo   Buonaroti,   and    Giorgio  Vasari    then  a 

Angelo's  &  .& 

cornice  young  man  in  the  employ  of  Cardinal  Farnese.  His 
Holiness  considered  them  at  length,  and  praised  them  all 
as  very  clever  and  beautiful,  but  above  all  that  by  Michel- 
Agnolo ;  all  which  things  did  not  pass  without  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  Antonio,  who  did  not  approve  the  Pope's  way 
of  acting,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  done  the  whole 
thing  himself." 

The  cornice  was  made  by  Michel- Angelo  ;  who,  says 
Vasari,  altered  the  whole  palace  into  another  form,  and 
according  to  Fergusson  did  a  great  deal  towards  spoiling 
it.  The  famous  cornice  however  is  universally  admired  and 
has  the  merit  of  being  designed  intelligently  for  a  certain 
position  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  without  regard  for 
Vitruvius  or  the  Orders,  with  none  of  which  happily  does 
it  conform. 

The  Antonio  da  San  Gallo's  design  for  the  Farnese  Palace 

F&rncsc 

palace        is  very  simple  and  majestic  (Fig.  4).     The  main  front  has 
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Palazzo  a  central  doorway,  with  six  windows  on  each  side  which 
Rome  '  are  treated  very  plainly  with  square  head  and  cornice. 
The  second  storey  has  windows  square  headed,  with  a 
column  on  each  side  carrying  an  entablature  with  pedi- 
ments pyramidal  and  circular  alternately.  The  third 
storey  which  is  surmounted  by  Michel- Angelo's  cornice 
has  windows  with  similar  cases,  colonnettes,  entablature 
and  pyramidal  pediments,  all  reduced  in  width  from  the 
dimensions  of  those  below,  which  has  an  excellent  effect. 
But  the  windows  themselves  in  this  storey  are  not  so  happy, 
for  the  opening  is  arched,  cutting  away  the  architrave  and 
frieze,  and  leaving  only  a  block  of  the  entablature  on  each 
column.  The  storeys  are  divided  by  cornices  more  en- 
riched as  they  rise,  and  between  them  and  the  window- 
heads  is  a  considerable  height  of  plain  wall.  This  feature 
is  caused  by  the  coved  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  and  nothing 
does  more  to  give  an  air  of  nobility  and  a  greater  breadth 
of  effect  to  the  facade  than  their  wide  expanse  of  bare 
wall,  unbroken  by  any  idle  columns  and  pilasters,  in  which 
the  windows  are  set.  The  range  of  thirteen  windows  in 
the  first  floor  is  interrupted  at  the  middle  window,  which 
has  a  pair  of  columns  on  each  side  and  no  pediment. 
Michel-  This  is  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  Michel- Angelo, 
alterations  not  altogether  for  the  better.  Vasari  says  "he  made  the 
large  window  of  marble,  with  very  beautiful  columns 
di  mzsckio1  which  is  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  Palace 
with  a  large  and  very  beautiful  coat  of  arms  in  marble  of 
Pope  Paolo  the  Third,  founder  of  that  palace2."  Fergusson 
accuses  him  also  of  the  round  heads  and  mutilated  en- 
tablatures of  the  windows  in  the  top  storey,  which 
certainly  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  those 
below. 

1  I.e.  breccia.  2  Vita  di  Michelagnolo  Buonaroti. 
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The  colonnaded  passage  through  the  building  into  Palazzo 
the  cortile  is  extraordinarily  fine,  and  is  enough  by  itself  Rome 
to  stamp  San  Gallo  as  a  great  artist.  The  court  in  the 
interior,  which  is  90  feet  square,  has  been  a  good  deal 
altered  by  Michel- Angelo,  and  only  the  ground  storey 
seems  to  be  San  Gallo's1.  The  garden  front  of  San  Gallo's 
design  is  broken  by  three  bays  of  a  more  pretentious 
character  by  Vignola.  The  two  lower  storeys  are  magni- 
ficent, but  the  top  storey  with  pilasters  that  seem  out  of 
scale  with  the  columns  below,  and  arches  that  cut  through 
Michel-Angelo's  cornice,  and  leave  room  only  for  an 
insignificant  and  disproportionate  one  in  its  place  is  most 
unhappy.  This  from  Vignola,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a 
purist,  is  surprising. 

The  amiable  and  unfortunate  Baldassare  Peruzzi  was  Baidassare 
another  Tuscan  artist  born  at  Volterra  of  a  Florentine 
family  according  to  Vasari,  but  Lanzi  says  Sienese.  He 
was,  says  the  latter,  "  by  the  common  voice  reckoned 
among  the  best  architects  of  his  time,  and  he  would  also 
be  held  one  of  the  first  painters  had  he  coloured  as  well 
as  he  drew,  and  had  been  equal  to  himself,  a  thing  which 
in  this  toilsome  life  is  not  always  to  be  done."  Modest 
and  retiring  his  merit  was  not  recognized  till  he  was 
dead,  when  an  admiring  world  that  had  neglected  him 
alive,  laid  him  honourably  to  rest  by  the  side  of  Raffaelle. 
At  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  he  was  caught  by  the  brutal 
Spanish  soldiery  and  escaped  to  Siena  in  his  shirt.  He 
died  in  poverty  not  for  want  of  employment,  but  because 
he  was  too  shy  to  press  his  claims  for  payment.  Whence 
Vasari  draws  the  moral  that  "while  in  dealing  with  the 
good,  importunity  and  often  asking  would  be  a  vice,  so 

1  Seguito  di  dentro,  dal  primo  ordine  in  su  del  cortile  di  quello,  gli  altri 
due  ordini.    Vasari,  Vita  di  Mich.-Agn. 
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Baidassare  with  the  avaricious  it  would  be  a  virtue,  and  it  would  be 
a  vice  to  deal  discretely  with  men  of  that  sort." 

At  Rome  Peruzzi  built  the  Villa  Farnesina,  and  the 
Palazzo  Massimi',  with  an  oval  colonnaded  facade,  planned 
to  suit  the  ground,  and  as  generally  happens  when  diffi- 
culties of  site  confront  an  able  architect,  treated  with 
originality  and  success.  Before  his  misfortunes  Peruzzi 
was  consulted  by  Leo  X  about  S.  Peter's,  but  of  his  part 
in  that  work  we  will  speak  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that 
building. 
Early  The  Roman  palaces  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  are  as 

Rome  free  a  rule  free  from  the  vicious  use  of  columns  as  ornamental 
^columns  features  without  any  constructional  meaning.  Those 
attributed  to  Raffaelle  however  have  them,  and  Michel- 
Angelo  runs  his  orders  through  two  storeys.  But  these 
buildings  belong  to  the  later  Renaissance  at  which  we 
have  not  yet  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LOMBARDY  AND  NORTH  ITALY 

It  was  from  Florence,  where  the  neo-classic  art  had 
its  source  that  the  seed  of  the  new  style  was  carried  into 
Lombardy  and  North  Italy  by  the  artists  who  were  invited 
thither  as  was  described  in  the  last  chapter.     But  if  the 
Early  Renaissance  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  country 
are  by  Florentine  masters,  the  Lombard  artists  were  not  Lombard 
backward  in  following  their  lead.     Their  work  may  have  tJheSRe° 
failed    at    first    to    reach    the    standard   of   Brunelleschi,  naissance 
Michellozzo,  and  Alberti,  or  of  Donatello,  Rossellino,  and 
Ghiberti,  and  it  never  did  quite  reach  the  same  ease  and 
refinement  as  that  of  those  great  masters,  but  it  has  a  fine 
character   and   distinction    of  its   own,   and    is    not   less 
interesting  and  much  of  it  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  Tuscan  school. 

In  Lombardy  the  Renaissance  did  not  break  at  once  Tenacity  of 
with  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  completely  as  it  had  Lombardy 
done  in  Tuscany.  At  Milan  especially  there  was  evidently 
some  reluctance  to  give  it  up,  as  we  have  noticed  at  the 
Spedale  Maggiore,  and  in  the  Portinari  chapel,  and  shall 
have  to  notice  in  the  work  of  Amadeo.  Indeed  the  two 
styles  were  being  followed  together,  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  while  the  art  of  the  Re- 
naissance was  being  practised  generally,  the  Duomo  of 
Milan  was  being  built  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  and  Amadeo 
was  employed  upon  it,  while  elsewhere,  at  Bergamo,  and 
at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  he  was  carrying  out  designs  in 
neo-classic.     But  even  in  those  buildings  classic  details 
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are  used  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
two  methods  in  the  same  buildings  gives  them  a  certain 
piquancy  that  is  in  itself  delightful  and  interesting.  Gian 
Galeazzo,  the  first  Duke  of  Milan,  having  deposed  and 
murdered  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Bernabo,  a  more 
brutal  but  less  able  tyrant  than  himself,  by  way  of  striking 
a  balance  with  his  conscience,  founded  the  monastery  of 
the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  in  1396.  It  may  justly  claim  to 
be  the  most  splendid  monastery  in  the  world.  The  name 
of  the  architect  is  variously  given  as  Bernardo  di  Venezia, 
Marco  di  Campione,  or  Enrico  Camodia  or  Zamodia. 

The  church  shows  a  mixture  of  styles,  Gothic  within, 
Renaissance  without.  The  nave  is  36  feet  wide  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  columns,  and  the  aisles  18  feet,  half  the 
width  of  the  nave.  The  nave  vault  is  sexpartite,  that  of 
the  aisle  quinquepartite.  There  are  two-light  windows 
below,  and  others  in  the  arches  of  the  vaulting  which  are 
diamond-shaped,  or  stellate  in  form,  and  filled  with  tracery. 
All  this  is  in  a  kind  of  irregular  Gothic,  and  over  the 
crossing  is  an  octagonal  dome-tower  set  inward,  step  by 
step,  like  those  at  Chiaravalle,  and  Bergamo.  But  outside, 
the  detail  is  all  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  with  round 
arched  cloisters  and  terra-cotta  enrichments,  and  pinnacles 
with  free  classic  details. 

The  facade  was  added  in  1473  and  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Ambrogio  of  Fossano,  a  place  in  Piedmont,  who 
is  better  known  as  Borgognone1.  He  was  painter  as  well 
as  architect,  and  according  to   Lanzi2,  who  says  his  work 


1  He  is  said,  but  dubiously,  to  have  been  born  in  1455  and  to  have  died 
in  1524.  But  Calvi,  cited  by  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors,  p.  126,  says  the 
facade  was  designed  by  Amadeo.  Possibly  he  succeeded  Borgognone  as 
suggested  below. 

2  Storia  Pittorica,  vol.  III.  p.  507.  He  credits  Borgognone  with  the 
fagade. 
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is  not  unlike  that  of  Mantegna,  he  had  studied  in  Venice.  The  front 
The  front  of  the  Certosa  is  a  gorgeous  screen  on  which  certosa 
all   the   resources   of  Early  Renaissance  art   have  been 
lavished  (Plate  XIII).  It  is  divided  into  five  compartments 
of  which  the  middle  three  rise  to  the  height  of  the  nave, 
and  the  two  outer  correspond  to  the  side  chapels  of  the 
aisles.    A  square  tourelle,  slightly  projected  and  crowned 
with  a  spirelet,  finishes  the  design  at  each  end.    Statues  in 
shallow  niches,  in  tier  above  tier,  adorn  the  turrets  and 
the  buttresses  dividing  the  compartments.   A  fine  doorway 
with  a  hood  on  coupled  columns  is  in  the  centre,  and  there 
is  a  rose  window  higher  up  under  a  classic  pediment,  over 
an  arcaded  gallery  running  across  the   whole  front.     A 
similar  gallery  crowns  the  central  part,  which  is  not  gabled  The  out- 
but  square,  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  have  semicircular  gaiL-ies 
gables  like  the  Scuola  di  S.   Marco  at  Venice.     These 
two  galleries  in  which  we  see  the  survival  of  the  galleried 
arcades  of  the  older  Lombard  churches,  with  their  dark 
openings,  bind  together  very  usefully  a  design  which  other- 
wise  would  seem   a  rather  disconnected  assemblage  of 
independent  architectural  features.     As  it  is,  the   whole 
design  at  first  sight  strikes  the  eye  as  rather  confused 
and  it  is  not  till  you  have  looked  at  it  for  a  little  while 
that  the  various  features  fall  into  order,  and  group  them- 
selves into  an  intelligible  design.  The  lower  storey,  ranging  The  lower 
with  the  doorway,  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  decoration:  storey 
the   four   window-cases,  two    of  which  are   blank,    have 
mullions  swelled  and  carved  like  candelabra,  and  architrave 
frieze  and  cornice  splendid  with  arabesques,  festoons  and 
scroll-work.    The  bas-reliefs  and  the  statues  which  fill  the 
niches  are   admirable.    The  work  extended  over  many 
years,  and  all  the  best  sculptors  of  Lombardy  were  em- 
ployed upon  it, — Amadeo  or  Omodeo,  Fusina,  il  Bambaja, 
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Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  Cristofano  Solari  surnamed  il 
Gobbo.  Above  this  stage  is  the  open  gallery,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  bold  cornice  running  the  whole  width  of 
the  facade.  Possibly  there  was  here  a  change  of  architect, 
and  Amadeo  may  have  succeeded  Borgognone  at  this 
point,  for  there  is  a  difference  in  the  style  of  the  upper 
stage.  It  is  less  gorgeous  than  that  below,  though  it 
has  handsome  windows,  and  statues  on  the  buttresses 
that  divide  the  front  into  five  compartments.  The  whole 
conception  of  this  front,  which  has  the  good  fortune,  rare 
among  Italian  facades,  of  being  complete,  is  magnificent, 
though  it  goes  perilously  near  to  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
general  effect  to  splendour  of  individual  parts.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  triumphs  of  Early  Renaissance  work; 
but  after  all  it  is  more  Gothic  than  classic  in  spite  of  its 
arabesques,  festoons,  and  Corinthian  columns  and  capitals. 
The  art  was  as  yet  free  and  joyous,  not  drilled  into  prim- 
ness and  severe  decorum. 

Behind  this  marble  screen  the  building  is  of  brick  with 
terra-cotta,  arcaded  tier  above  tier  in  the  most  lavish  way 
(Plate  XIV).  There  are  two  cloisters,  of  which  the  outer 
measures  412  feet  by  334,  and  communicates  with  the 
24  little  houses,  each  with  its  little  garden,  where  dwelt 
the  Carthusian  monks  in  solitude  and  silence,  receiving 
their  daily  food  through  a  little  wicket,  except  on  Sundays 
and  feast-days  when  they  met  in  the  refectory.  This 
cloister  was  built  by  Filippo  Maria,  the  last  Visconti 
Duke,  who  died  in  1447. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  as  splendid  as  Italian  art 
could  make  it;  it  is  in  fact  a  museum  of  Italian  art  in  all 
its  branches.  The  founder's  tomb  stands  in  the  south 
transept  (Plate  XV).  The  piety  of  the  monks  did  not 
move  them  to  begin  it  till  close  upon  a  century  after  his 
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death,  during  which  period  they  had  forgotten  where  the  Tomb  of 

f.  '  ,        •     1  ,         ,  •  -r  1  DukeGian 

Duke  was  buried,  so  that  his  magnificent  monument  does  Gaieazzo 
not   enshrine  his   body.     It   was   designed   by   Gaieazzo 
Pelegrini  in  1490,  but  not  finished  till  1562.  Many  sculptors 
were  employed  upon  it,  principally  Amadeo  and  Giacomo 
della  Porta.    The  architrave  bears  the  inscription 

IOANNES  CRISTOPHORVS  ROMANVS  FACIEBAT 

but  Bettini  attributes  to  this  Cristoforo  Romano  only  the 
arabesques  and  decorative  details1.  Under  a  splendid 
canopy  an  effigy  of  the  Duke  lies  on  a  sarcophagus, 
between  statues  of  Victory  at  his  head  and  Fame  at  his 
feet.  These  figures  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  and 
are  attributed  to  a  sculptor  named  Bernardino  da  Novi. 
Six  arches,  two  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  between 
as  many  pilasters  carry  the  canopy,  which  has  panels  of 
bas-reliefs  illustrating  the  events  of  the  Duke's  life,  and 
inscriptions  recording  his  victories  and  munificence.  The 
whole  is  carved  with  arabesques,  and  the  spandrils  have 
medallions  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance8. 

The  choir  is  fitted  with  beautiful  stalls,  which  are  The  in- 
decorated  with  intarsia  of  the  best  kind,  not  spoiled  by  the  choir 
attempting  too  pictorial  an  effect  like  some  examples,  as 
for  instance  at  Bergamo.  The  panels  of  the  back  behind 
the  stalls  have  each  a  figure  of  a  saint  or  bishop,  executed 
it  is  believed  from  drawings  of  Borgognone  by  Bartolomeo 
da  Pola.  The  backs  of  the  lower  seats  and  other  parts 
have  floriated  patterns  of  intarsia  in  white  on  black  grounds. 

1  Giovanni  Cristoforo  Romano  is  one  of  the  party  at  Urbino  described  in 
//  Cortegiano. 

2  There  are  admirable  drawings  of  this  monument  to  scale  in  Bettoni, 
Le  Tombe,  etc.  di  Milano  e  Lotnbardia,  Plates  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  from 
which  I  take  this  Plate  XIV. 
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These  are  all  worthy  of  study,  and  are  among  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

The  arches  of  the  cloister  are  executed  in  terra-cotta, 
with  scrolls  of  foliage  amid  which  climb  charming  little 
figures  of  children.  Many  of  these  are  repeated  in  a  similar 
cloister  at  the  church  of  S.  Lanfranco,  near  Pavia(Fig.  15, 
p.  137),  and  at  the  church  of  the  Carmine  in  Pavia.  Over 
a  doorway  of  the  cloister,  rich  with  arabesques,  in  the 
lunette  of  the  arch  is  a  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ 
surrounded  by  adoring  figures.  The  lavatory,  next  the 
south  transept  is  an  especially  beautiful  work,  with  reliefs 
above  the  trough,  of  the  betrayal  in  the  garden,  and  the 
washing  of  the  Apostle's  feet  (Plate  XVI). 

Amadeo,  or  Omodeo,  the  Lombard  sculptor  whose 
work  on  the  facade  of  the  Certosa  is  so  remarkable,  and 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  central  cupola  of  the  Duomo 
of  Milan,  was  born  in  1447  and  lived  till  1522.  His  style 
differs  widely  from  the  Florentine  school,  and  in  the  sharp 
crinkled  folds  of  his  draperies  it  resembles  the  work  of  the 
Flemish  primitive  painters  by  whom  he  may  have  been 
influenced.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  these  early  Lombard 
masters  modelled  their  draperies  from  starched  linen  or 
damped  paper.  Their  work  is  remarkable  also  for  a  flat 
treatment  of  the  design,  with  a  sharp  abrupt  sinking  of 
the  ground  round  the  figures. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Lanfranco,  above  mentioned, 
near  Pavia,  is  the  sepulchral  monument  by  Amadeo  of 
the  titular  saint,  in  whom,  to  our  surprise,  we  are  told  to 
recognize  the  Conqueror's  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  though  born  at  Pavia,  according  to  Godwin  and  the 
general  tradition  was  buried  far  away  in  his  own  cathedral 
city.  It  consists  of  an  ark  or  sarcophagus  with  panels  of 
figure  sculpture  on  the  sides,  supported  on  six  slender 
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columns  at  a  considerable  height;  above  is  a  smaller  ark  Tomb 
with  an  inscription  panel,  and  figure  subjects,  surmounted  Lanfranco 
by  a  sort  of  dome  crowned  by  a  little  temple  with  figures 
holding  heraldry.    This  is  the  type  of  many  similar  works 
in  Lombardy,  differing  much  from  the  Florentine  monu- 
ments at  S.  Croce,  or  those  by  Civitale  at  Lucca,  which 
are  attached  to  the  wall  from  the  base  upwards.  Sometimes 
in  these  Lombard  tombs  the  supporting  columns  are  turned 
into  pilasters  faced  with  figures,  like  the  earlier  shrine  of 
S.  Peter  Martyr  by  Balducchio  in  S.  Eustorgio  at  Milan 
which  perhaps  set  the  fashion.    A  very  beautiful  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  monument  of  Giovanni  Borromeo,  now  Borromeo 
in  the  chapel  on  the  I  sola  Bella  to  which  it  was  re-  S?- 
moved  from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Gessate  at  Milan  Bella 
(Plate  XVII).     Here  Amadeo  has  combined  arches  of 
graceful  Gothic  cusping  with  a  semi-classic  construction 
in  a  very  agreeable  composition.     On  the  back  of  lions 
are  placed  pedestals  with  little  figures  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  in  panels.     These  support  the  three  pillars 
that  carry  the  super-structure,  which  are  faced  with  martial 
figures  holding  shields  (Plate  XVIII).    The  ark  is  richly 
decorated  with  figure  subjects  in  panels,  and  beautifully 
wrought  cornices,  and  above  is  the  effigy  of  Giovanni, 
lying  under   a  tabernacle   while  children   hold  back  the 
curtains.     The  chapel  contains  other  monuments  of  the 
same  family,  one  a  simpler  form  of  that  just  described,  and 
another  in  a  later  style. 

The  tomb  of  Stefano  Brivio  in  S.  Eustorgio  at  Tombs  at 
Milan  is  another  good  example  of  these  columnar 
tombs;  and  that  of  Francesco  della  Torre  dated  i486 
in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  the  same  city  is  another. 
In  both  the  columns  are  of  the  candelabra  type  mounted 
on  pedestals.    In  an  earlier  style  is  the  tomb  of  Filippo 

j.  R.  a.  6 
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Maria,  the  last  Visconti  Duke  in  S.  Eustorgio,  on  spiral 
pillars1. 

A  coarser  example  of  this  columnar  type  is  the  tomb 
of  the  tyrant  Bernabo  Visconti  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan. 
A  ponderous  ark,  with  sculptured  panels,  is  carried  on 
short  and  massive  pillars.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  is 
rather  stiff.  The  side  panels  have  the  crucifixion  and 
entombment;  at  one  end  the  four  evangelists  seated  in  a 
row,  are  writing  on  a  desk  or  board  that  lies  on  their  knees ; 
and  at  the  other  end  is  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Doctors  of  the  Church  are  on  the  pilasters  at  the  corners. 
The  supporting  pillars  are  beautifully  decorated  with  lilies 
laid  on  the  white  marble  in  gold,  the  size  being  so  thick 
as  almost  to  amount  to  gesso.  Above  is  an  enormous 
figure  of  Bernabo  on  horseback,  quite  out  of  scale  with 
the  rest,  and  especially  with  two  miniature  figures  of  virtues 
that  hardly  reach  to  his  stirrup.  Somewhat  like  it  is  the 
monument  of  the  great  condottiere  Bartolomeo  Colleoni 
in  his  chapel  at  Bergamo :  two  sculptured  arks,  one  above 
another  separated  by  groups  of  statuettes  rest  on  slender 
shafts  that  seem  too  weak  for  the  load.  The  sculptured 
panels  of  this  part  are  good.  Above  is  the  chieftain  him- 
self on  horseback,  not  so  grossly  out  of  scale  as  Bernabo 
at  Milan,  but  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  substructure 
which  he  surmounts.  The  statue  is  said  to  be  by  two 
unknown  German  sculptors,  and  is  later  than  the  chapel 
itself. 

The  Colleoni  chapel  was  built  and  decorated  with 
sculpture  by  Amadeo.  He  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
great  captain  to  make  a  monument  of  his  young  daughter 
Medea,  which  was  first  placed  in  another  church  but  has 
since  been  removed  to  this  chapel,  which  her  father  built 

1  According  to  Bettoni  it  is  not  certain  that  this  tomb  is  his. 
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for  his  own  mausoleum1.  He  died  in  1475  before  it  was 
finished.  The  interior  has  been  much  altered  by  decora- 
tions of  a  later  date,  chiefly  by  Tiepolo.  On  one  side  is 
the  founder's  tomb,  and  on  another  is  Amadeo's  touching  Tomb  of 
figure  of  the  little  maiden,  lying  on  a  sarcophagus  which  coiieoni 
has  three  sculptured  panels  in  front;  in  the  middle  one  a 
half-length  figure  of  Christ  pointing  to  the  wound  in  his 
side,  with  an  angel  on  either  hand;  and  in  the  others 
heraldry  within  wreaths.    On  the  plinth  is  the  inscription 

IOVANES  •  ANTONIVS  •  DEAMADEIS  •  FECIT  •  HOC  •  OPVS. 

The  chapel  is  square,  and  domed,  and  occupies  the  The 
site  of  one  of  the  sacristies  of  the  adjoining  church  of  c 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  as  the  clergy  refused  to  give 
it  him,  Coiieoni  took  by  force  without  their  leave,  making 
light  of  the  legal  processes  brought  against  him.  The 
marble  facade,  like  that  of  the  Certosa,  is  in  a  mixed  style, 
for  though  the  details  are  in  the  classic  manner  of  the 
Early  Renaissance,  they  are  used  after  the  Gothic  fashion  ; 
and  in  the  little  arcaded  gallery  that  runs  across  the  top 
below  the  cornice  Amadeo  has  lapsed  into  what  is  a  purely 
Gothic  feature,  for  all  that  his  mullions  are  modelled  like 
candelabra.  A  doorway  under  a  classic  pediment  is  flanked 
by  two  beautiful  windows,  in  which  the  light  is  nearly 
obscured  by  candelabra-mullions  closely  set,  over  which 
are  arches  with  carving  in  the  lunettes.  Above  is  a  rose 
window  deeply  recessed  with  a  kind  of  wheel-tracery,  and 
the  wall  is  chequered  with  coloured  marbles.    Above  the  Mixture 

of  styles 

cornice  over  the  gallery  the  building  becomes  octagonal 
and  carries  an  octagonal  dome.    In  Amadeo's  work  here 
and  in  the  Certosa,  and  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  the  work  at  the  Spedale  Maggiore  at  Milan,  we  can 

1  Medea's  monument  was  brought  here  in  1842.    Ital.  Artistica. 
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influence  see  a  certain  clinging  to  the  older  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
tradition6  and  in  Amadeo's  monument  of  Giovanni  Borromeo  it 
frankly  breaks  out  into  purely  Gothic  arches  and  cusping 
(Plates  XVII,  XVIII).  He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
on  the  Duomo  of  Milan  where  there  is  no  pretence  of 
Renaissance  architecture.  At  this  chapel  in  Bergamo 
however  we  have  sculptured  busts  of  Roman  emperors, 
Julius  Caesar  and  Trajan,  and  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
among  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  set  amid  ara- 
besques, and  the  dolphins  beloved  of  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture ;  and  in  panels  of  the  lower  part  are  figures  of  children 
playing  musical  instruments  and  upholding  the  helmet 
and  escutcheon  of  the  great  condottiere,  that  are  not 
unworthy  of  Donatello  or  Luca  della  Robbia  (Plate 
XIX).  It  is  suggested  that  Amadeo  altered  his  manner 
from  the  stiffer  school  of  his  predecessors,  the  brothers 
Mantegazza,  after  visiting  Tuscany  and  Venice.  He  seems 
to  have  changed  his  style  three  times. 
Castle  of  A  few  miles  from  Bergamo,  in  the  flat  Lombard  plain, 

Maipaga  -g  ^  castje  Qf  Malpaga,  whither  Bartolomeo  Colleoni 
retired  in  his  old  age.  It  is  painted  with  frescoes  illus- 
trating the  visit  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  Colleoni 
entertained  here.  The  castle  is  now  a  farm-house,  and 
the  state  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  silk-worms. 
It  is  moated  and  has  a  draw-bridge  which  is  still  practicable. 
Brescia  Brescia   is   full   of  interesting  work  of  this  period, 

s^Mana  especjally  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  and  the 
Miracoii  famous  Loggia.  The  chapel  has  a  porch  of  four  columns 
carrying  a  sort  of  shrine  or  gallery  above,  attached  to  the 
facade,  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Early  Renaissance 
art.  The  pedestals  on  which  the  columns  rest  are  panelled 
and  carved,  the  columns  have  the  lower  part  wreathed 
with  delicate  foliage,  and  the  rest  of  the  shafts  fluted,  two 
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of  them  spirally.  The  whole  of  the  structure  is  covered  Brescia 
with  arabesque  ornament,  which  also  runs  up  the  pilasters 
of  the  main  facade.  The  arabesques  are  full  of  fancy  and 
pleasant  detail,  but  they  are  a  little  crowded,  and  do  not 
seem  to  me  equal  to  those  for  instance  at  Urbino.  The 
design  is  attributed  to  a  Maestro  Jacopo,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known. 

The  Loggia  or  Town-hall  was  begun  in  1492,  by  The 
Tomaso  Formentone  of  Vicenza,  though  according  to  °ggla 
some  Bramante  gave  the  first  design  (Plate  XX).  For- 
mentone carried  the  work  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  first 
floor  which  was  finished  in  1508.  The  upper  storey  is 
by  Sansovino,  and  was  begun  in  1554,  but  several  archi- 
tects were  consulted,  Palladio  among  others,  who  it  is  said 
suggested  the  present  square  head  of  the  windows  instead 
of  arches.  The  entablature,  which  is  rather  too  heavy  for 
good  proportion,  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  with  little 
figures,  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  Above  is  an  octagonal 
structure  built  by  Vanvitelli  in  the  18th  century,  after 
a  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  original  roof.  It  is  a  sore 
disfigurement  of  a  beautiful  building  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  a  proposal  to  remove  it1.  The  lower  storey  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  and  the  busts  in  the  spandrils,  and  the 
free-classic  capitals  of  the  pilasters  are  admirable.  In  the 
upper  storey  the  arabesqued  pilasters  look  too  slender  to 
suit  the  heavy  entablature,  to  which  indeed  they  do  not 
seem  to  belong.  There  too  the  carving  of  the  ornament 
is  too  crowded,  and  wants  weeding. 

At  Como,  with  its  memories  of  the  Plinies,  uncle  and  Como 
nephew,  who  were  born   and  owned   estates   there,  the 
return  to  Roman  models  found  ready  acceptance.    It  was 
the  capital  of  a  district  famous  for  masonic  traditions;  the 

1  Ital.  Ariis /tea,  Brescia,  1909. 
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Como  home  of  the  Magistri  Comacini,  about  whom  truth  and 
legend  are  inextricably  mixed.  But  without  accepting 
the  myth  that  here,  or  even  as  some  would  have  it  in  the 
little  islet  near  Argegno,  all  the  arts  took  refuge  during 
barbarian  invasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
school  of  good  craftsmen  there;  and  the  guild  of  the 
Magistri  Comacini  was  important  enough  to  be  legislated 
for  by  the  Lombard  king  Rotharis  in  643. 

Como  lost  its  liberties  in   1335  when  the  local  tyrant 
had  to  hand  the  city  over  to  the  Visconti.    In  1396  the 

The  citizens  began  to  build  their  fine  cathedral,  but  the  facade 

was  not  begun  till  1460,  by  Lucchino  da  Milano.  Hitherto 
the  building  had  been  in  Italian  Gothic,  but  in  i486  the 
style  was  altered  to  that  of  the  Renaissance  by  Tomaso 

Tomaso       Rodari,  an  artist  equally  skilful  as  architect  or  sculptor. 

Rodari  T  T .  .  r     i_ 

His  name  seems  to  me  to  preserve  the  memory  ot  the 
Lombard  king  who  legislated  for  the  Comacine  masters. 
To  this  artist  we  owe  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  and 
the  choir  and  transepts,  except  the  cupola  which  dates 
from  1732.  His  also  are  the  figures  of  the  two  Plinies 
at  the  west  end,  seated  under  graceful  canopies  of  Re- 
naissance architecture.  The  two  side  doorways  are  beau- 
tiful, with  sculptured  lunette,  arabesqued  pilasters,  little 
figures  in  niches  at  the  sides,  and  round  the  arch  angels 
The  with  scrolls  and  emblems  (Plate  XXI).  One  of  these  doors, 

that  which  would  be  to  the  south  had  the  church  been 
orientated,  is  attributed  to  Bramante.  It  has  in  the  lunette 
a  group  of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  is  in  a  more  refined 
and  chaste  style  than  the  other.  It  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful composition.  The  other — quasi-north — door  is  by 
a  different  hand,  probably  by  Rodari,  and  though  more 
splendid  has  not  the  fine  restraint  of  Bramante's.  The  inner 
part  is  like  the  other  doorway,  but  outside  are  candelabra 
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columns,  richly  carved  carrying  upper  colonnettes  that  Duomo  of 
support  the  cornice.  Above,  instead  of  Bramante's  pedi- 
ments is  a  niche  with  the  Madonna,  and  little  angels  with 
musical  instruments.  The  details  are  very  beautifully 
carved.  In  the  lunette  is  a  group  of  the  Salutation  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

The  figures  of  the  two  Plinies,  patrons  as  it  were  of  The 
their  native  city1,  are  on  the  west  front,  right  and  left 
of  the  great  doorway,  where  Rodari  has  enshrined  them 
in  niches,  under  handsome  canopies.  In  their  draperies 
may  be  observed  the  crisp  angular  folds  which  have  been 
noticed  already  as  distinguishing  the  early  Lombard  school 
of  sculpture.  The  design  of  the  architectural  setting  of 
these  statues  is  very  charming  (Plate  XXII). 

At  Bologna  the  new  art  was  not  at  first  welcomed.  Bologna 

.  averse 

The  tone  of  the  people  was  conservative:  several  docu-  from  the 
ments  we  are  told  contain  a  clause,  that  the  design  and  sance 
sculpture  shall  be  more  antiquo,  that  is  in  the  Gothic  style2. 
The  town  is  full  however  of  buildings  partly  Gothic,  and 
more  than  half  Classic,  with  arcades  on  the  ground  storey, 
open  to  the  street,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  city  where 
you  can  travel  about  so  much  under  cover.  In  many  of 
these  the  arcade,  with  a  kind  of  classic  capital,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  windows  with  two  lights  and 
pointed  arches.  The  first  elements  of  the  Renaissance 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  about  1453  by  Pagno  di 
Lapo,  a  Florentine,  and  a  disciple  of  Donatello.  Terra-cotta 

1  The  claim  of  Verona  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  Pliny  is  not  ad- 
mitted. About  the  younger  there  seems  no  doubt.  He  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  Como. 

2  S'  aggiunga  una  naturale,  e  constante,  e  innata  ostilita  a  tutto  che  sem- 
brasse  nuovo  e  inconsueto,  e  un  non  meno  costante  amore  agli  usi  e  all'  arte 
tradizionale.  Non  pochi  documenti  portano  la  clausola  che  disegni  e  sculture 
debbono  esser  fatti  more  antiquo.    Ital.  Artistica,  Bologna,  p.  73. 
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Bologna  was  largely  employed,  and  brickwork  arranged  in  patterns, 
herring-bone,  lozenges,  spirals,  circles,  and  other  figures, 
reminding  one  of  the  churches  at  Salonica  of  S.  Elias,  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  of  those  in  Serbia1.  Many  artists 
were  imported  from  Tuscany.  In  the  two  beautiful  tombs  of 
Malvezzi  in  the  Certosa,  and  of  Tartagni  in  S.  Domenico 

Tombs  by   (Plate  VIII,  p.  53),  we  recognize  the  masterly  Florentine 

tines  touch.    They  are  by  Francesco  di  Simone.    The  Sanuti,  or 

Bevilacqua  palace  with  its  rusticated  lower  storey,  and 
two-light  windows  above  seems  imitated  from  the  Strozzi 
palace  at  Florence.  It  is  crowned  by  a  grand  cornice. 
Many  of  the  arcaded  courtyards  have  great  picturesque- 

Paiazzo       ness  anci  beauty;   that  of  the  Palazzo  Bevilacqua,   with 

Bevilacqua  '  t  f  * 

two  storeys  of  arcades,  divided  by  a  richly  carved  frieze 
is  very  fine,  and  it  is  entered  from  the  street  by  a  doorway 
beautifully  sculptured  with  arabesques,  and  little  cherubic 
figures.  Bramantino  is  said  to  have  been  the  architect. 
The  capitals  of  the  lower  storey  are  surmounted  by  an 
entablature  block,  or  rather  a  kind  of  pulvino,  which  does 

Palazzo  not  add  to  their  beauty.  The  Palazzo  Fava  has  the  gallery 
carried  on  great  sculptured  brackets  in  a  masterly  way, 
well  deserving  of  notice  ( Plate  XXIII).  The  house  called 
the  Casa  dei  Carracci  with  its  projecting  upper  storey  on 
arcaded  brackets  is  another  instance  of  interesting  and 
audacious  design. 

Genoa  Genoa  has  a  very  fine  series  of  Early  Renaissance  door- 

ways decorated  with  reliefs  of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
cut  in  black  marble.  They  refer  to  the  famous  Banco  di 
S.  Giorgio,  said  to  be  the  oldest  commercial  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  the  houses  with  these  doorways 
we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  members  of  the 

1  An  illustration  in  Italia  Artistica,  p.  21,  shows  decorative  brickwork  of 
this  kind  in  S.  Stefano,  but  of  course  of  an  earlier  date. 


Plate  XX III 
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company  (Plate  XXIV).  Bands  of  arabesque  work  run  Doorways 
up  both  sides  of  the  opening  and  across  the  head,  and  the  s!  George 
lintel  is  enlarged  to  contain  a  considerable  panel,  where 
S.  George  slays  his  dragon,  while  in  the  distance  on  one 
side  the  princess  kneels  in  prayer,  and  on  the  other  a 
shepherd  boy  minding  his  flock  plays  on  his  pipe  unmind- 
ful of  the  combat.  There  are  numerous  doors  with  the 
same  subject  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  all  parts  of  the 
old  town.  There  is  a  beautifully  sculptured  doorway  to 
the  house  given  by  his  grateful  country  to  the  great 
Andrew  Doria  liberatori  patriae :  but  the  palaces  which 
give  Genova  La  Superba  such  a  stately  air  are  mostly  of 
a  later  date,  and  many  of  them  by  Galeazzo  Alessi,  who  Palaces  by 
lived  from  1500  to  1572.  They  belong  therefore  to  the 
second  period  of  the  Renaissance  when  stricter  rules  of 
Vitruvian  orthodoxy  began  to  be  insisted  upon.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  arcaded  courts,  and  the  stairs  and 
colonnaded  vestibules  by  which  they  are  entered  from  the 
streets.  The  palace  of  the  University  is  perhaps  the  finest, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo  Durazzo  is  very  imposing. 


CHAPTER  VII 

VENICE 

Venetian  Venice  in  the  early  days  of  her  history  could  hardly 

fro^ftn?  ^e  counted  as  part  of  Italy.  Secure  behind  her  lagunes 
rest  of  she  was  able  to  keep  the  Lombard  at  a  distance,  and  to 
the  challenge  of  the  Franks  she  replied  that  she  owed 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  Romans  on  the  Bosporus. 
From  Italian  politics  she  always  stood  somewhat  aloof: 
her  interest  lay  rather  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic:  in 
Dalmatia  where  from  the  ioth  to  the  15th  century  she 
contested  the  possession  of  the  old  Roman  cities  on  the 
coast  with  Hungary;  and  at  a  later  date  in  Greece,  Crete, 
and  Cyprus.  Her  commerce  permeated  the  Levant,  and 
brought  her  into  relation  with  Oriental  taste  and  Eastern 
arts,  and  this  strongly  affected  her  architecture.  Her 
church  of  S.  Mark  is  a  copy  in  plan  of  Justinian's  church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Mahomet  II  to  make  way  for  his  mosque.  Byzantine 
influence  controlled  the  design  of  her  earlier  palaces, 
Byzantine  mosaics  decorated  the  walls  of  her  churches; 
the  passion  for  colour  which  distinguishes  Eastern  art,  can 
be  traced  in  Venetian  architecture  from  its  beginning  till 
it  was  stifled  by  cold  Palladianism,  and  in  Venetian  paint- 
ing colour  is  the  quality  in  which,  compared  with  other 
schools,  it  is  supreme. 
Peculiarity  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Venice  had  an  archi- 
Venetian  tecture  peculiar  to  herself,  which  was  carried  wherever  her 
arms  and  rule  penetrated.  All  down  the  Dalmatian  coast 
the  cities  are  full  of  Venetian  architecture,  dating  from  the 


archi- 
tecture 
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beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  Hungary,  prostrate  Peculiarity 
before  the  Turk,  had  to  retire  from  the  contest  and  leave  Venetian 
Venice  in  possession  of  the  province.     And  these  pecu-  tecture 
liarities    did   not  cease    when    the    Renaissance  reached 
Venice:   for  the  style  took  a  special  form  there,  distinct 
from  the  schools  of  Florence  or  Milan. 

In  domestic  architecture  this  difference  is  especially 
remarkable.  The  stone  fortress-like  homes  of  the  Floren- 
tine noble,  the  Riccardi,  and  the  Strozzi  palaces,  that  speak 

of  the 

Civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

find  noplace  on  the  canals  of  Venice.  There  no  civil  turmoil  expresses 
disturbed  the  Serene  Republic  from  within,  and  there  was  security0 
little  to  fear  from  without,  for  Venice  was  unapproachable 
by  land,  and  she  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  Once  only  did 
her  rival  Genoa  blockade  her  in  the  Lagune,  but  the 
blockading  fleet  was  itself  blockaded  and  the  attack  ended 
in  disaster.  The  Florentines  when  they  had  driven  out 
the  Medici  in  1494,  and  had  to  formulate  a  government, 
weary  with  faction  and  revolution,  cast  their  eyes  on  Venice 
where  there  was  no  domestic  trouble,  and  where  there 
were  no  fuor-usciti,  to  keep  the  state  in  constant  danger; 
and  Savonarola  with  others  thought  to  take  pattern  from 
the  Venetian  constitution,  though  they  soon  perceived  how 
little  a  close  aristocratical  government  was  suited  to  the 
Florentine  temperament. 

So  the  Venetian  gentlemen,  having  no  need  to  fortify  Venetian 
their  houses  like  the  Florentines  or  Sienese,  built  them  in  noTbuiit 
the  way  we  know  so  well,  with  large  handsome  windows 
and  wide  doorways,  for  comfort  not  for  defence. 

The  Renaissance  did  not  make  way  at  Venice  till  late 
in  the  15th  century,  by  which  time  the  earliest  masters  of 
the  new  art  had  passed  away.     Michellozzo  and  Alberti 


for  defence 
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Late  ac-  were  dead,  Brunelleschi  had  been  in  his  grave  thirty-four 
of  the  years,  and  the  new  art  had  already  spread  to  Milan  and 
sance  Lombardy,  and  had  superseded  elsewhere  in  North  Italy 

the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  Renaissance  style  at  Venice 

is  that  of  the  family  of  the  Lombardi,  Pietro  and  his  sons : 

but  though  distinctly  affected  by  the  Renaissance  it  can 

s.  Maria     hardly  be  called  classic  in  any  sense  of  the  word.     Their 

Miracoii     church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  begun  in  1480,  is  lined 

within  and  without  with  slabs  of  marble  like  S.  Mark's; 

and  though  it  has  pilasters  with  round  arches  and  a  version 

of  the  classic  capital  it  is  more  a  Byzantine  building  than 

one  in  the  new  style.    A  love  of  colour  predominates,  and 

inlaid  in  the  walls  inside,  and  in  the  rounded  gable  end 

without,  are  circles  with  interlacing  borders  and  porphyry 

discs  like  the  pavements  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  in  the 

1 2th  and  13th  centuries.    To  the  same  school  belongs  the 

beautiful    Palazzo    Dario    on   the   Grand    Canal,  faced 

with   lovely  marble,  and  inlaid  with   discs  of  porphyry 

and  serpentino,  enclosed  in  delicately  sculptured  borders 

(Frontispiece).     No   building  of  the  Early  Renaissance 

speaks  more  eloquently  of  Venetian  taste  and  of  Venetian 

passion  for  luscious  colour  as  well  as  graceful  form ;  and 

it  was  by  a  happy  inspiration  that  its  founder  dedicated  it 

so  appropriately  to  the  genius  of  his  city. 

Scuoiadi  The  Scuola  di  S.   Marco  has  a  facade  built  by  the 

Lombardi  in  1485,  in  the  same  style,  but  not  so  happy  as 

a  composition,  though  the  details  are  beautiful.  The  ground 

storey  has  panels  in  sham  perspective  which  show  rather 

a  childish  conceit. 

Palazzo  The  palace  Contarini  delle  Figure,  built  in  1 506,  in 

deiie  r        a  rather  later  style,  continues  the  tradition  of  coloured 

Figure        decoration ;  the  tympana  of  the  pediments,  the  friezes,  the 
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spandrils  of  the  doorway,  and  the  piers  of  the  balustrade  Love  of 
are  filled  in  with  red  marble,  and  there  are  discs  and  panels  colour 
of  porphyry.    And  in  still  later  buildings  all  about  the  city 
inlays  of  various  marbles  will  be  found,  till  formal  Palladian- 
ism  came  to  repress  this  innocent  joy  in  pleasant  colour. 

The  church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  begun  by  Antonio  di  s.  Zac- 
Marco  in  1457  in  a  Gothic  style,  has  a  Renaissance  facade  cana 
attributed  to  Martino  Lombardo,  but  according  to  later 
researches  designed  by  Marco  Coducci  of  Bergamo.  Like 
the  church  dei  Miracoli,  and  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco  it  has 
a  semi-circular  gable  to  the  nave,  a  favourite  form  at 
Venice  even  when  there  was  an  ordinary  span  roof  behind 
(Plate  XXV).  Here  also  there  are  quadrant  ends  to  the 
aisles,  though  behind  them  are  only  ordinary  lean-to  roofs. 
At  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia  this  termination  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  with  a  semi-circular  gable  between  two  quadrants  The 
corresponds  logically  and  necessarily  to  the  roofs  behind,  gable e 
which  are  of  the  same  form  {v.  sup.  Fig.  3,  p.  65).  The 
suggestion  may  have  been  given  in  the  Dalmatian  case 
by  the  little  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Spalato,  which  has 
a  semi-circular  roof  that  was  exposed  outside,  though 
strangely  enough  fronted  by  an  ordinary  straight-sided 
pediment.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  facade  of  S.  Zaccaria 
may  have  been  finished  in  this  way  in  15 15  from  the 
example  by  Giorgio  Orsini  at  Sebenico  in  the  preceding 
century,  though  here  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it.  But 
round  gable  ends,  though  without  the  quadrants,  are  a 
common  feature  of  Byzantine  buildings  where  the  surface 
of  the  waggon  vault  is  exposed  and  covered  with  lead,  and 
at  S.  Mark's  the  round  vaults  come  to  the  front  with  gables 
of  this  form,  which  would  have  been  more  evident  before 
the  ogee  summit  and  the  crocketting  of  the  15th  century 
were  added. 
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s.  Zac-  At  S.  Zaccaria  the  front  is  designed  with  five  storeys 

below  the  pediment,  of  which  the  two  lower  are  panelled, 

and  are  solid  but  for  windows  at  the  end  of  the  aisles 

and  the  doorway.    The  upper  stages  have  columns  with 

disproportionately  heavy  entablatures.    The  whole  has  a 

certain  picturesqueness  which  is  pleasing,  though  it  is  not 

one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  style  at  Venice. 

Conven-  The  older  palaces  at  Venice  of  the  Gothic  period  such 

arrange-      as  the  Cavalli,  the  Giovanelli,  the  Foscari,  and  a  hundred 

windows     more,  in  their  fronts  to  the  water  followed  a  recognized 

type  for  the  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows.    The  door 

was  in  the  middle  with  steps  leading  to  the  water,  and  on 

either  hand  were  windows  lighting  smaller  rooms.    In  the 

piani  mobili  above  a  great  traceried  window  occupied  the 

middle  on  each  floor,  lighting  a  large  room  running  to  the 

back  of  the  house  with  windows  to  the  Campo  behind. 

These  great  windows  in  front  formed  a  central  panel,  right 

and  left  of  which  were  smaller  windows  at  a  little  distance 

off.     This  central  panel  filled  with  rich  traceries  is  the 

distinctive  feature  of  all  the  Gothic  palaces,  and  the  same 

idea  regulates  the  design  of  those  built  during  the  earlier 

period  of  the  Renaissance.     The  Dario  palace  is  an  ex- 

Paiazzo       ception,  but  the  Manzoni  palace,  which  is  faced  with  marble 

slabs  and  coloured  discs  like  the  Dario,  is  designed  in  the 

usual  way  with  a  central  panel  and  wings.    In  this  palace 

the  windows  are  all  round-arched  in  the  Byzantine  manner 

Paiazzi       without  tracery.  I  n  the  two  palaces  Corner-Spinelli  ( Plate 

Spindii      XXVI),  and  Vendramin-Calergi  (Plate  XXVII),  by  the 

Vedndra       Lombardi,  though  the  windows  have  traceries  adapted  to 

min-  Renaissance  ideas,  they  are  Grouped  like  those  in  the  Gothic 

Calergi  ....  .  . 

buildings  into  a  centre-piece  and  wings.  This  is  more 
marked  in  the  CorneY-Spinelli  palace  than  in  the  other,  and 
it  is  to  my  liking  the  more  beautiful  design  of  the  two, 
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though    the   Vendramin-Calergi   is  the   more    important  intro- 
building  and  is  deservedly  admired.    It  is  however  afflicted  of  the" 
by  the  columnar  craze  from  which  the  smaller  palace  is  free,  if™™ 

The  columns  in  this  building  however  do  really  carry  ment 
entablatures,    which    are    also    supported    half-way    by 
brackets  over  the  centre  of  the  windows.     This  is  more 
legitimate  than  the  method  common  in  buildings  later  in 
the  style,  where  columns  would  have  nothing  to  carry  were 
the  entablature  not  purposely  broken  out  from  the  wall 
to  cover  them.     This  system  of  grouping  the  openings 
gradually  fades  away  in  the  later  buildings.  1 1  is  well  marked 
in  the  Tiepolo  or  Papadopoli  palace  (Fig.  5,  p.  96)  and  is  Palazzo 
faintly  traceable  in  the  Grimani  palace  by  Sammichieli  TiePol° 
( Plate  X  X X I ), and  the  Pesaro  ( Plate  X  L V I )  by  Longhena, 
but  it  is  lost  in  the  Corner  by  Sansovino  and  the  Rezzonico  Disappear- 
by  Longhena  and  Massari,  where  the  windows,  divided  by  grouped  e 
columns,  run  in  an  unbroken  series  across  the  front.  windows 

In  i486  the  building  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Ducal  Ducal 
Palace  was  begun  by  Antonio  Bregno,  otherwise  known  JjJjJ6 
as  Rizzo,  a  Veronese  artist,  established  at  Venice1  (Plate  Court 
XXVIII).    The  Lombardi,  and  Scarpagnino  also  worked 
either  with  him  or  under  him.     In  the  main  block,  facing 
the  court  on  one  side  and  the  canal  on  the  other,  there  is 
no  pretence  of  classic  regularity.    There  are  round  arches 
on  the  ground  floor,  pointed  arches  in  the  first  floor;  the 
two  storeys  above  have  windows  variously  treated,  and 
placed  just    where    they  were    wanted    by    the    interior 
arrangement,  and  those  above  are  not  placed  with  any 
reference  to  those  below.    They  are  drilled  into  order  only 
by  the  fine  friezes  and  cornices  that  run  from  end  to  end 
of  the  building  on  each  floor.    The  result  is  a  picturesque 

1  Perkins,    Ital.    Sculpt,  p.    190.     But   Molmenti  in  Ital.  Artistica  dis- 
tinguishes Bregno  from  Rizzo,  and  assigns  this  cortile  to  Rizzo. 
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composition,  in  which  a  faint  suggestion  of  classicality  is  Ducal 

^^  P3.I3.CG 

given  by  the  pronounced  horizontal  lines  of  the  entabla-  inner 
tures,  but  otherwise  everything  is  as  free  as  in  the  style 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  side  towards  the  canal  is  if 
anything  better  than  that  to  the  court.  In  the  latter,  facing 
the  entrance  through  Bartolomeo  Bon's  Porta  della  Casta, 
is  the  famous  Giant's  Staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Doges  were  instituted,  between  Sansovino's  colossal  figures 
of  Mars  and  Neptune.  Opposite  in  niches  facing  the  stairs 
are  the  admirable  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  Rizzo, 
which  though  wanting  the  grace  of  the  Florentine  chisel 
are  full  of  character  and  expression. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  Venetian  buildings  is  the  Scuoiadi 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (Plate  XXIX),  which  was  begun  in 
15 17  and  finished  in  1550  by  Scarpagnino.  The  lower 
floor  has  windows  of  simple  Renaissance  tracery,  like  those 
in  the  Spinelli  and  Vendramin  palaces,  and  those  in  the 
upper  have  two  lights  set  within  graceful  frames  of  columns 
carrying  entablatures  and  pediments.  The  bays  are  di- 
vided by  columns  in  advance,  idle  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
carrying  projections  of  the  entablature  broken  out  merely 
to  cover  them,  but  so  beautifully  designed  with  foliated 
wreaths  round  their  middle,  and  boldly  spreading  capitals 
that  one  has  to  forgive  them.  The  crowning  entablature 
with  an  enriched  frieze,  and  a  well-projected  cornice  is 
magnificent,  and  the  whole  setting  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows is  admirable.  This  building  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  capitals  are  designed  with  freedom,  in  one 
case  with  female  figures  at  the  angles  instead  of  volutes, 
and  are  generally  treated  with  great  variety. 

With  the  arrival  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  in  1527,  Venetian  jacopo 
architecture  passed  into  a  new  phase.     Jacopo  Tatti,  who 
took  the  name  of  Sansovino  from  his  master  Andrea  di 

J.R.A.  7 
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Sansovino    Monte  Sansovino,  the  sculptor  of  the  enclosure  of  the 

and  more  *■  . 

advanced  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto,  was  a  Florentine  and  brought  with 
sance  him  the  more  advanced  manner  which  the  art  had  reached 
in  his  native  city.  Flying  from  Rome  when  attacked  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon  he  sought  refuge  in  the  city  of 
the  lagunes,  from  which  no  offer  of  employment  elsewhere 
could  ever  tempt  him,  and  where  he  died  in  1570.  At 
Rome  he  had  associated  with  men  both  of  the  old  school 
and  the  new :  with  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Luca  Sign- 
orelli,  and  with  Bramante,  Raffaelle,  and  Michel- Angelo, 
and  had  studied  architecture  with  Antonio  da  San  Gallo. 
He  came  to  Venice  with  a  great  reputation  both  as  an 
architect  and  a  sculptor,  and  he  was  appointed  proto- 
maestro  of  the  works  of  the  Republic,  an  office  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  save  for  a  short  period  of  disgrace 
and  imprisonment  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  library  while  in  process  of  construction  in  1545. 
His  works  in  Venice  include  the  Scuola  Nuova  della 
Misericordia,  the  interior  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
della  Vigna,  the  Fabbriche  "Nuove  di  Rialto,  the  Palazzo 
Corner,  and  the  Palazzo  Manin  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
monuments  in  several  churches,  the  statues  on  the  Giant's 
Staircase,  the  Loggetta  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Campanile, 
the  Zecca  or  Mint,  and  the  Great  Library. 

The  work  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  has  not  the  regularity 
of  his  coevals  San  Gallo  and  Peruzzi,  and  shows  something 
of  the  license  more  congenial  to  Venetian  taste.  His 
library  (Plate  XXX)  is  undoubtedly  a  magnificent  con- 
ception; the  two  orders  Doric  below,  Ionic  above,  are 
in  pure  classic,  but  in  the  upper  order  the  frieze  is 
enlarged  to  dimensions  not  conformable  to  the  text-books, 
in  order  to  contain  small  windows  of  an  attic  storey. 
This  irregularity,  which  provokes  the  purist,  is  in  reality 
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the  feature  that  gives  life  to  the  design.  Imagine  it  away  The 
and  the  frieze  reduced  to  the  conventional  formula,  and 
you  would  have  a  building  more  correct,  but  infinitely 
less  interesting,  and  less  beautiful ;  for  the  effect  in  per- 
spective of  this  long  range  of  sculptured  surface,  to  which 
the  dark  spots  of  the  little  windows  give  brilliancy,  is  in 
my  opinion  superb.  Even  Palladio,  of  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Vitruvians,  pronounced  Sansovino's  library  "the 
richest  and  most  ornate  building,  perhaps,  which  has  been 
built  from  the  time  of  the  ancients  till  now."  The  main 
face  is  in  the  Piazzetta,  and  it  returns  with  three  bays  facing 
the  Piazza.     Beyond  these  it  was  continued  by  Scamozzi  Scamozzi's 

Procu.r3.tic 

to  the  far  end  of  the  Piazza  with  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  Nuove 
in  which  he  has  followed  Sansovino  in  the  two  lower 
arcades,  but  has  added  a  third  storey,  and  reduced  the 
great  frieze  of  the  upper  order.     It  is  a  pity  Sansovino's 
design  could  not  have  been  continued  throughout. 

The  Loggetta  of  the  campanile,  now  like  the  tower  Sanso- 
itself  happily  recovered  from  the  ruin  of  1902,  has  been  Loggetta 
condemned  as  out  of  character  with  the  rude  fabric  to  which  campanile 
it  was  attached.    But  what  better  adjunct  could  have  been 
made  in  1540  to  the  primitive  work  of  800  or  900  a.d.  ? 
Sansovino  rightly  worked  in  the  style  of  his  own  day, 
instead  of  trying  to  imitate  one  which  had  long  passed 
away  and  belonged  to  an  age  of  widely  different  tempera- 
ment.   We  have  known  instances  in  our  own  country  of 
the  futility  of  putting  sham  Norman  work  into  old  Norman 
buildings  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  harmonizing  the  old 
and  new,  the  absurdity  of  which  needs  no  comment.    For 
art  to  be  of  any  value,  the  artist  must  be  absolutely  himself. 

Sansovino's  statues1  in  the  niches  of  his  Loggetta,  of 

1  I  write  of  these  as  before  the  fall  of  the  tower.    I  do  not  know  whether 
they  escaped  destruction. 
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Minerva,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Peace,  are  well  posed 
and  full  of  character,  and  are  free  from  the  extravagance 
of  some  of  his  sculptures,  which  inherit  the  excessive 
movements  of  the  work  of  his  master  Andrea  Sansovino 
at  Loreto  and  elsewhere. 

His  Palazzo  Corner  on  the  Grand  Canal  is  an  im- 
posing building  with  a  rusticated  basement,  surmounted 
by  two  storeys  of  round-headed  windows  between  columns 
coupled  in  pairs. 

For  one  matter  Jacopo  Sansovino  has  a  fair  claim  to 
our  gratitude.  After  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  by  fire  in  1577  fifteen  architects  were  invited  by 
the  Venetian  government  to  advise  them  what  to  do. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  palace  should  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  a  better  manner;  that  "the  fabric 
was  in  a  barbarous  style,  because  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  orders  it  was  very  weak,  having  the  solid 
part  above  the  void,  the  thick  and  heavy  part  above  the 
weak  and  narrow."  Palladio  among  them  insists  on  these 
defects,  and  says  that  32  of  the  capitals  are  crushed  by 
the  weight  and  broken,  and  the  iron  ties  are  nearly  rusted 
away1.  Sansovino  however  boldly  defended  the  palace 
and  argued  for  its  restoration.  "The  public  palace,"  he 
said,  "is  the  strongest  and  firmest  building  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  part  of  Italy";  and  he  dwelt  on  the  greater 
strength  of  the  pointed  arches  in  carrying  weight,  and 
argued  that  for  234  years  the  building  had  resisted  shocks 
of  earthquake,  explosions  in  the  arsenal  which  had  shaken 
the  city,  and  "had  not  moved  or  given  way  in  any  part 
through  its  marvellous  composition  and  structure2."  San- 

1  Palladio  was  right  as  to  the  capitals  being  crushed.  At  the  late  restora- 
tion which  was  finished  in  1889  it  was  found  that  they  were  all  split  and  a 
great  number  had  to  be  renewed,  that  at  the  south-west  corner  being  in 
thirty  or  forty  pieces.  2  Magrini,  Vita  di  Palladio. 
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sovino's  opinion  fortunately  prevailed,  and  we  have  in  a 
great  measure  to  thank  him  for  its  preservation  to  our 
days.  Antonio  da  Ponte  also  maintained  that  the  building 
could  be  repaired  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  it,  and 
the  work  of  restoration  was  committed  to  him. 

With  Sammichieli's  Palazzo  Grimani  on  the  Grand  Sammi- 
Canal  (Plate  XXXI)  which  he  built  in  1548  we  come  to  Palazzo 
the  end  of  the  Early  Renaissance  and  the  beginning  of  the  Gnmam 
reign  of  Palladio.   The  lower  storey  is  the  finest  and  is  very 
noble;    the  great  door  rises  to  the  full  height  between 
pilasters   with  lower  side  arches  that  leave  room   for  a 
mezzanine  above.    The  upper  storeys  are  not  so  happy, 
and  the  top  one  is  said  to  have  been  finished  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand. 

The  early  sepulchral  monuments  at  Venice,  of  the  Venetian 
Gothic  period,  are  very  interesting.  There  is  a  beautiful 
one  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  to  Doge  Michael  Morosini,  who  died  in 
1382.  The  figure  lies  as  in  the  Florentine  examples  under 
an  arch,  which  is  filled  with  a  mosaic  of  the  Crucifixion 
with  S.  Mary  and  S.  John,  and  kneeling  figures  of  the 
Doge  and  his  wife,  who  are  being  presented  by  the  Saints 
to  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  monument  is  Gothic,  but 
in  the  details  there  are  signs  of  the  coming  change,  and 
the  later  tombs  are  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  They  Their  in- 
are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  will  they  those  of 
bear  comparison  with  the  beautiful  Renaissance  tombs  in 
Tuscany  and  especially  at  Florence.  The  great  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Niccolo  Tron  by  Antonio  Rizzo  in 
the  Frari  church  is  a  huge  screen  of  tablets  and  niches 
tier  above  tier,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  sarcophagus 
projects  on  brackets.  That  of  Doge  Pietro  Mocenigo  in 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  better,  but  the  three  figures  carry- 
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ing  the  sarcophagus  on  the  top  of  which  the  Doge  stands 
erect  between  two  half-draped  children  is  painfully  sug- 
gestive of  an  acrobatic  feat.  The  enclosing  arch  however 
is  good,  and  so  are  the  figures  in  niches  at  the  sides. 
The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  monument  of 
Doge  Valier,  in  the  same  church,  where  little  skipping 
cherubs  support  a  shelf  on  which  stand  three  figures  in 
front  of  an  enormous  marble  curtain. 

Palladio's  home  was  Vicenza,  and  it  is  there  that  his 
work  can  best  be  studied.  At  Venice  he  built  the  churches 
of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  il  Redentore  in  a  pure  classic 
style,  and  as  we  have  seen  wished  to  pull  down  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  build  one  in  the  new  manner.  Sign.  Mol- 
menti  says,  "Venice  was  not  suited  for  Palladian  art, 
which  among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Vicenza,  the  home  of 
this  great  architect,  reflects  the  sentiment  of  surrounding 
nature,  assumes  a  gentle  composition  of  line,  and  a  nobility 
of  form  which  rests  the  mind  and  contents  the  eye.  Venice 
on  the  contrary,  man's  creation,  reflects  man's  capricious 
imagination  even  in  architecture,  mobile,  various,  fantastic 
like  the  tints  of  sunset  and  reflexions  in  the  Lagune.  Here 
Palladian  architecture  seems  too  rigidly  correct,  too  closely 
tied  to  ancient  rule.  The  buildings  constructed  by  Pal- 
ladio at  Venice  are  indeed  at  once  light  and  majestic, 
but  they  are  coldly  symmetrical;  as  for  instance  the 
churches  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  il  Redentore,  the 
facade  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  and  the  Convento 
della  Carita,  all  of  them  works  that  certainly  do  not  dis- 
pose us  to  forgive  him  his  advice  to  rebuild  the  Ducal 
Palace  in  the  Roman  style1." 

The  church  of  La  Salute,  by  Longhena,  built  between 
1 63 1  and  1680,  is  better  suited  to  Venetian  taste  than  the 

1  Ital.  Artistica,  p.  72. 
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La  Salute  formality  of  the  Vicentine  master ;  and  whatever  faults 
Longhena  the  purist  may  find  with  the  details,  its  graceful  group  of 
domes  and  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal  will  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  Venice  that  the  visitor 
will  carry  away  with  him  (Plate  XXXII).  It  is  the  delight 
of  painters,  and  is  probably  more  often  sketched  than  any 
other  building  at  Venice,  and  it  shows  that  Renaissance 
architecture  in  capable  hands  may  be  made  as  picturesque 
as  Gothic.  The  greater  dome  over  what  may  be  called 
the  nave  is  circular  carried  on  an  octagon,  with  an  aisle 
round  it  from  which  on  six  sides  chapels  are  slightly  pro- 
jected (Fig.  6).  They  are  pedimented  and  lead  up  to  the 
central  octagon  effectively.  The  side  towards  the  canal 
has  a  fine  doorway,  and  the  eighth  side  opposite  opens 
into  the  choir,  covered  by  the  smaller  dome, 'and  ending 
on  each  side  in  a  semi-circle.  This  plan,  leading  to  some- 
thing beyond  and  still  to  be  seen,  always  excites  the 
imagination  and  awakens  interest  in  an  interior  view. 
It  has  been  destroyed  in  many  of  our  cathedrals  by  the 
removal  of  the  choir  screen,  from  a  mistaken  desire  to 
get  what  is  called  a  "vista." 
S.Maria  It   was  perhaps  a  revulsion  from  puritanism  of  the 

Vitruvian  school  that  drove  the  later  Venetian  architects 
into  extravagances  that  are  less  commendable.  The  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Giglio,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Zobe- 
nigo  from  the  family  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  the  9th 
century,  was  rebuilt  in  1680.  In  the  Guida  di  Venezia  by 
Selvatico  and  Lazzari  it  is  described  as  an  "orrido  am- 
masso  dipietra  a"  I  stria  martellata  sui  disegni  di  Giuseppe 
Sardi."  "The  family  Barbaro,"  the  authors  continue,  "of 
whom  four  individuals  in  great  wigs  have  their  effigies 
on  the  facade,  erected  at  their  own  expense  this  barbarous 
monument  of  the  decay  of  Art."    It  is  full  of  breaks  and 
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projections  made  purposely  without  anything  to  account  s.  Maria 
for  them,  twisted  and  broken  pediments,  marble  curtains 
upheld  by  flying  cherubs,  banners  and  cartouches;  and  it 
swarms  with  little  figures  against  the  sky-line  perched 
insecurely  on  perilous  slopes.  Not  a  single  feature  can 
be  seriously  commended  or  even  excused,  and  yet  there 
is  about  it  an  artistic  touch  that  is  wanting  in  many  more 
orthodox  designs. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Scalzi,  which  the  same  gu 
guide  calls  a  "delirio  di  Giuseppe  Sardi,  though  the  quality 
of  the  marble  heaped  upon  it  is  beautiful,"  is  far  better, 
more  sober  and  saner.  But  with  these  examples  we  come 
to  the  end  of  sanity  in  design,  and  reach  the  period  of  the 
Baroco  style  when  liberty  sank  into  license,  and  serious 
architecture  expired. 
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BRAMANTE.     S.  PETER'S 

With  Bramante  d'  Urbino  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  early  phase  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  beginning  of 
the  stricter  rule  of  the  Vitruvian  masters.  He  is  in  fact  the 
link  between  the  two,  for  his  earlier  work  has  the  freedom 
and  ease  of  the  first  or  golden  age  of  the  movement,  and 
it  was  followed  by  the  more  regular  school  of  formula 
and  prescription.  He  was  born  in  1444  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  in  the  village  of  Fermigliano,  where  an  unpre- 
tending farm-house  is  shown  as  his  birthplace1.  At  Urbino 
he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  architecture  under  Luciano 
da  Laurana,  the  architect  of  Duke  Federigo's  great  palace. 
His  proper  name  was  Donato,  and  according  to  Vasari 
his  surname  was  Lazzari,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
confused  with  a  certain  mythical  Bramantino  Lazzari, 
or  "  Bramantino  1'  Antico,"  in  whose  existence  Lanzi  does 
not  believe,  and  who  himself  seems  to  have  been  confused 
with  another  Bramantino  a  pupil  of  Bramante  d'  Urbino,  an 
architect  and  painter  of  merit2,  whose  real  name  was 
Bartolomeo  Suardi. 

Bramante  was  first  known  as  a  painter  both  in  tempera 
and  fresco.  Lanzi  says  that  like  Mantegna  he  draped  his 
models  either  in  starched  cloth  or  in  paper,  to  get  the  folds 
he  wanted.  Very  little,  however,  remains  of  his  work  in 
painting,  in  which  branch  of  art  he  appears  only  to  have 

1  It  is  illustrated  by  Hofmann,  Bauten  der  Herzog  Federigo  di  Monte- 
feltro. 

2  Vasari,  Vita  di  Bramante.    Lanzi,  vol.  ill.  pp.  492-504  ;  Perkins,  Ital. 
Sculptors,  p.  118. 
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achieved  moderate  success.    It  is  said  that  the  only  paint-  Bramante 
ings  that  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  him  are  some  painter 
frescoes  now  in  the  Brera,  which  are  vigorous  and  well 
coloured  and  resemble  the  work  of  Melozzo  da  Forll.    He 
seems  to  have  come  to  Milan  in  1476,  where  he  associated 
with  the  artists  engaged  on  the  Duomo,  and  resolved  to  Turns  to 
turn  his  attention  to  architecture.    At  Milan  where  he  is  tectureat 
said  to  have  stayed  till  1499  he  was  largely  employed  both   Mllan 
by  the  court  and  by  private  persons.     At  Lodi  in  1476 
he  built  the  church  of  the  Incoronata  for  Giov.  Bataggio, 
a  church  highly  praised  by  Fergusson,  who  gives  draw- 
ings of  it ;   I  have  not  seen  it  myself.     It  has  a  central 
dome  over  a  square,  with  a  tribune  or  apse  on  each  of 
the  four  sides1.     He  found  his  way  to  Rome  some  time 
before   1500,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  painting,   studies  the 
while  devoting  his  time  to  studying  and  measuring  the  Rome6  at 
ancient  buildings  both  in  the  city  and  the  neighbourhood 
and  as  far  as  Naples,  where  the  Cardinal  of  Naples  em- 
ployed him  to  build  the  cloister  of  the  Frati  della  Pace. 
He  found  ample  encouragement  at  Rome,  where,  says 
Vasari,  there  were  at  that  time  few  who  studied  archi- 
tecture with  equal  love,  and  eagerness. 

The  palace  of  the  Cancelleria  (Fig.  7,  p.  108)  has  TheCan- 
generally  been  attributed  to  Bramante,  but  is  said  by  Rom"*** 
some  to  be  not  by  him  but  by  a  Tuscan  architect,  whose 
name  is  unknown.  It  was  built  between  i486  and  1495, 
and  Bramante  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  in  Rome 
till  1499.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  his 
work  at  Milan  was  interrupted  by  summonses  to  Rome, 
and  Vasari,  who  lived  in  the  next  generation  to  Bramante, 
says  he  was  associated  with  other  excellent  architects  in 
the  Palazzo  di  S.  Giorgio,  that  is  the  Cancelleria,  which  was 

1  Fergusson,  Modern  Architecture,  vol.  I.  pp.  69-71. 
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built  for  RafTaelle  Riario,  Cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio.  If  it  were  The  Can- 

ccllcrici 

not  Bramante  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the  architect  Rome  ' 
of  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  Rome  should 
be  unknown.  Whoever  designed  it,  the  Cancelleria  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the  early  Renais-/ 
sance.  There  is  a  singular  grace  in  the  double  arcades 
of  the  cortile  (Plate  XXXIII),  the  Doric  capitals  of 
which  are  treated  with  originali/y,  with  bands  of  leaves 
below  the  necking,  and  a  circlet  of  rosettes  above  it, 
allusive  to  the  armorial  "bearings  of  the  Cardinal  Riario. 
The  pilasters  at  the  .angles  of  the  court  are  prettily 
banded  half-way  up  with  more  roses,  and  they  appear 
again  in  the  panels  of  a  beautiful  balcony,  with  the  Riario 
arms  and  the  Cardinal's  hat  (Plate  XXXIV).  The  out- 
side of  the  building  is  decorated  in  the  upper  floor  with 
pilasters  so  slightly  relieved  from  the  wall  as  to  be  hardly 
noticeable  but  for  the  drafted  beds  of  the  intervening 
masonry  or  the  brickwork.  The  great  entrance  doorway 
is  an  insertion  by  Fontana1.  In  the  interior  are  beautiful 
doorcases  in  marble  that  remind  one  of  those  at  Urbino 
to  which  they  are  not  inferior.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  TheArchi- 
most  beautiful  palace  in  Rome.  On  the  whole  there  is 
about  it  the  Florentine  touch,  rather  than  that  of  Bra- 
mante, and  the  unknown  Tuscan  architect  may  perhaps 
be  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo. 

Bramante's  additions  to  S.   Maria   del  Popolo,  says  The  Bei- 
Vasari,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Rome,  galleries 
Julius   II   employed   him  to  join   the  Belvedere  to  the  vaScan 
Vatican  by  two  galleries  400  paces  in  length,  of  which 
only  one  was  finished  before  Julius  and  Bramante  died. 
But  both  Pope  and  architect  were  in  such  a  hurry  that 
the    work    was   badly   done   and    the   foundations    were 

1  Vignola  has  a  sketch  for  this  doorway  in  his  book. 
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imperfect,  so  that  a  part  of  it,  80  braccia  in  length,  fell 
down,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  on  better  foundations  by 
Paul  III. 

While  at  Milan,  about  which  period  of  his  life  Vasari 
tells  us  hardly  anything,   Bramante  is  said  to  have  built 
the  church  of  S.  Satiro,  and  the  octagonal  sacristy.   A  more 
important   work   is  the    eastern  part,  consisting  of  the 
dome,  and  the  three  tribunes  or  apses  that  surround  it 
which  were  added  about  1492  to  the  Gothic  church  of 
S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (Plate  XXXV).     In  this  there 
are  several  awkward  misadjustments,   which  look  as   if 
Bramante    had    left  the  work  to   be    finished   by  other 
hands  while  he  went  to  Rome  to  build  the  Cancelleria, 
supposing  that  he  was  really  the  architect  of  that  building,  a 
question  which  it  appears  is  still  undecided.    This  eastern 
part  of  S.    Maria  delle  Grazie   is  one  of  the   choicest 
examples  of  that  early  Renaissance  art  which  has  been 
called  Bramantesque  (Plate  XXXV).    The  dome,  is  not 
exposed  outside,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  of  little 
columns   and  arches  which  carry  a  pyramidal  roof  like 
the  earlier  domes  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  others  at  Milan. 
\  The  walls  of  the  apses  are  prettily  panelled  with  pilasters, 
some   plain,    some  arabesqued  and  others  modelled  into 
candelabra ;  the  upper  stages  of  the  tribunes  are  round 
surmounting  others  that  are  polygonal,  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  wide  projecting  eaves.    The  design  has  all 
the  freedom  of  the  earlier  styles,  and  the  general  effect  is 
magnificent.   To  Bramante  also  must  be  attributed  the  fine 
western  doorway  of  the  nave,  the  only  part  finished  of  a 
facade  intended  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  Ludovico  Moro. 
The  evidence  is  more  complete  which  connects  Bra- 
mante with  the  Canonica  of  S.  Ambrogio.    It  was  ordered 
by  the  Duke  Ludovico  in  1492  that  "  Messer  Bramante 
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should  be  designer  and  architect  of  the  Canonica  as 
seemed  to  him  good1."  But  though  it  is  said  he  made 
the  design  it  appears  that  he  had  to  leave  it  to  Giacomo 
da  Solaro  and  others  to  carry  it  out  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  for  other  work,  and  especially  the  re- 
building of  S.  Peter's,  and  the  work  at  the  Vatican. 

Bramante's  round  chapel  at   S.   Pietro  in   Montorio  s.  Pietro 
at  Rome  is  well  known.     Palladio  admired  it,   and  has  ™0™on' 
illustrated  it   in   his  book  among  his   examples  of  fine 
architecture. 

S.  Peter's 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  the  building  of  s.  Peter's 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  for  the  plan  and  design  have  passed 
through  so  many  hands,  and  been  so  greatly  altered  by 
various  architects  in  succession,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  whom  the  final  result  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  scheme  for  rebuilding  the  ancient  basilica  of 
Constantine  which  was  in  bad  repair,  and  too  small  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  Papacy  in  the  15th  century,  began 
with  Nicolas  V,  who  employed  Bernardo  Rossellino,  the  First  plan 
sculptor  of  the  monument  to  Lionardo  Bruni,  which  has  building 
been  illustrated  above  (Plate  VII,  p.  52),  and  who  was 
equally  famous  as  an  architect,  to  design  a  more  magnifi- 
cent structure.  Alberti  also,  it  is  said,  was  consulted,  but 
Rossellino's  design  was  preferred,  and  work  was  begun 
at  the  western  end2.  The  western  apse  was  but  a  few 
feet  above  ground   in    1454   when   the   Pope  died  and 

1  Nota  come  die  19  septembrio  chel  illustrissimo  signore  Ludovico  chel 
vene  qui  in  Canonica  et  ordino  in  presentia  del  Capitolo  che  magistro  Bra- 
mante  designasse  et  inginiasse  questa  Canonica  como  li  pareva  luy  e  luy  fece 
lo  dessegno.    Cited,  Ital.  Artistica,  p.  114. 

2  It  should  be  remembered  S.  Peter's  is  not  orientated,  the  altar  being  at 
the  west  end  and  the  entrance  at  the  east. 
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nothing  further  was  then  done.  Rossellino's  design  is 
lost,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Vasari,  who  I  suppose  had 
seen  it,  it  would  have  given  us  a  church  "  so  large,  so 
rich,  and  so  ornate  that  it  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to 
attempt  an  impossible  description,  even  of  the  least  part 
of  it."  It  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Manetti's  Life  of 
Nicholas  V  that  it  was  to  be  a  basilica  of  seven  naves, 
the  two  outer  containing  chapels;  that  it  had  a  transept 
at  its  west  end  with  an  apse,  and  was  preceded  at  the 
east  end  by  a  cloistered  atrium.  In  fact  it  would  have 
been  a  larger  edition  of  Constantine's  basilica,  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Renaissance1. 

The  matter  slept  till  the  time  when  Julius  II  com- 
missioned Michel- Angelo  to  design  his  tomb.  Giuliano 
da  San  Gallo  was  then  in  Rome,  and  advised  the  Pope 
that  to  make  the  thing  perfect  there  should  be  a  chapel 
constructed  on  purpose  to  contain  the  tomb.  Several 
designs  were  submitted  for  this  ;  and  finally,  to  the  disgust 
of  Giuliano  who  thought  himself  badly  used,  and  went 
home  to  Florence,  bile  commotus,  the  choice  fell  on 
Bramante,  then  newly  come  to  Rome.  But  the  ideas  of 
Julius  went  far  beyond  a  chapel,  and  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  Nicholas  V,  and  build  an  entirely 
new  church,  where  he  could  worthily  place  his  mausoleum, 
which  as  we  know  never  reached  it,  and  indeed  was  never 
finished  at  all.  Bramante  was  commissioned  to  design 
the  new  church,  and  his  imagination  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  destroyed  Rossellino's  work  and  resolved,  we  are 
told,  to  do  nothing  common  ;  to  dare  something  beyond 
anything  ever  done  before  ;  something  that  would  strike 
admiration  and  even  terror  in  every  beholder.    It  is  not 

1  Mignanti,  Istoria  della  Sacrosanta  Patriarchate  Basilica  Vaticana,  1867, 
vol.  II. 
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Bramante's  easy  to  say  what  his  final  design  was  :  he  made  several, 
and  among  others  one  which  is  represented  on  medals 
struck  for  Julius  II  and  Leo  X  by  Caradosso,  the  most 
famous  goldsmith  and  medallist  of  his  day  (Fig.  8  a,  b), 
Vasari  says  there  were  to  be  two  campaniles  flanking  the 
facade,  and  the  medals,  which  are  illustrated  in  Bonanni's 
plate1,  show   two  rather  lofty  steeples,   with  the  facade 
somewhat    advanced   between  them.      Bonanni  gives   a 
plan  as  Bramante's,  which  is  reproduced  by  Fergusson2, 
showing  a  trilobal  western  end  and  a  long  nave  (Fig.  9  a). 
It  is  clear  however  that  Bonanni  is  wrong,  and  that  this 
plan,  which  he  takes  from  Serlio,  is  the  one  afterwards 
proposed  by  Raffaelle.    Serlio  in  fact  says  that  it  is  so3. 
Bramante's         It  appears  that   Bramante   made  many  sketches,  of 
Snofa      which  this   may  have  been  one,   but  that  his  final  plan 
Greek         was  a  Qreek  cross  with  equal  arms  (Fig.  9  c),  and  this 
seems  confirmed  by  the  medals.    The  idea  of  a  long  nave 
was  certainly  abandoned,  for  we  read  that  half  the  area 
of  the  old  basilica  lay  outside  the  plan  of  the  new  one, 
and  this  was  one  argument  of  Paul  V  for  the  extension 
of  the  nave  eastward  by  Carlo  Maderno  a  hundred  years 
Half  of       later.     Scandal   was  caused  by  the   disturbance   of   the 
basilica       ancient  graves,  and  Julius  ordered  that  the  pavement  of 
destroyed     the  0\r\  church  which  covered  them  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  except  where  the  foundations  of  the  new  one 
made  it  necessary.     The  impatience  of  the  Pope  who, 
says  Vasari,  seemed  to  think  that  buildings  were  born 
not  built,  caused  the  work  to  be  pushed  on  by  Bramante 

1  Bonanni,  Numismata  Summorum  Pontificum  Templi  Vaticani  fabricam 
indicantia.    Ed.  3rd,  17 1 5.    The  first  edition  was  in  1676. 

2  Mod.  Archit.  vol.  I.  p.  76. 

3  Raffaelle  da  Urbino,  pittore  ed  anche  intelligente  nelF  architettura, 
seguitando  pero  i  vestigii  di  Bramante,  fece  questo  disegno.  Architettura, 
lib.  in.   See  also  Passavant's  Life  of  Raffaelle,  vol.  II.  p.  381,  in  French  edition. 
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Destmc-      with  indecent  haste,  so  that  "many  fine  things  in  S.  Peter's 

graves  and   were  ruined  by  him,  tombs  of  Popes,  pictures,  mosaics,  and 

ltiqm  ies    p0rtra}ts  of  great  men  that  were  scattered  about  the  church  ; 

only  the  altar  of  S.   Peter  was  preserved,  and  the  old 

tribune,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  beautiful  Doric  order 

in  Peperino  stone,  so  that  when  the  Pope  came  to  say 

mass  there  should  be  room  for  the  whole  Court  and  the 

Ambassadors  of  the  Kings  of  Christendom,  which  however 

he  did  not  live  to   finish."     This  destruction  provoked 

Michel- A ngelo,    then    30  years  old,    who   had  come  to 

Rome  about  the  tomb   for   the   Pope,   and   he  blamed 

Bramante  for  hurrying  the  work  so  that  many  columns 

of  precious  marble,  which  might  have  served  entire  in  his 

new  building,  were  thrown  down  and  broken1. 

The  new  The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  in  1506, 

begun        and   Bramante  carried  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the 

cornice  that  runs  above  the  four  great  piers  and  their 

arches  which  support  the  dome;  and  this  Vasari  says  is 

all  that  remains  of  his  work,  for  his  design  was  much 

altered    by   subsequent    architects    in    many  ways.     To 

Bramante  however  is  due  the  vast  scale  on  which  the 

building  is  designed,  as  if,  it  has  been  said,  the  Pantheon 

were  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius. 

His  must  be  the  gigantic  order  of  the  body  of  the  church 

108  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  carrying  a  barrel  roof 

enriched  with  coffering,  a  scheme  which  from  its  simplicity 

is  extraordinarily  impressive  and  satisfactory.     His  must 

be  the  dimension  allotted  to  the  dome,  rivalling,  probably 

with  intention,   Brunelleschi's  cupola   at  Florence.     His 

dome  would  have  been  different  from  that  actually  made 

by  his  great  successor  :   Bonanni  reproduces  from  Serlio 

a  drawing  of  a  design  by  Bramante  more  like  the  dome  of 

1  Bonanni,  op.  tit.,  see  also  Condivi. 
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the  Pantheon,  but  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  crowned  Bramante's 
with  a  lantern.    In  all  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  there- 
fore, up  to  the  cornice  and  in  the  conception  of  the  barrel 
vault  we  may  see  the  hand  of  Bramante  in  spite  of  the 
variation  from  his  design  by  several  of  his  successors  till 
the  time  of  Michel- Angelo,   who  returned  as  far  as  he 
could  to  Bramante's  plans.     Vasari  says  the  cornice  is 
Bramante's :    Bonanni    says    it   is    Michel-Angelo's  and 
that  Bramante  died  before  it  was  fixed1.    But  the  design  of  followed 
it  may  be  Bramante's  all  the  same.    "Michel- Angelo  often  Angeio  e 
told  me,"  says  Vasari,  "  that  he  was  the  executor  of  the 
design  and  intention  of  Bramante,  for  those  who  make 
the  first  plan  of  a  great  building  are  the  authors  of  it." 

In  constructing  the  four  great  arches  of  the  crossing 
Bramante  formed  the  centring  with  coffering  so  that  when 
it  was  removed  the  ornament  remained  in  stucco  on  the 
soffit. 

Julius  II   died  in    15 13   and    Bramante  in  the  year  Giuiiano 
following,  and  Leo  X  intrusted  the  work  to  Giuiiano  da  Gaiio,  Fra 
San  Gallo,  Fra  Giocondo  of  Verona,  and  Raffaelle,  then  ^condo 
31    years  old,  who  had  studied  architecture  under  Bra-  Raffaelle 
mante,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  who  had  brought  him 
to  Rome  and  introduced  him  to  the  Pope.     But  Giuiiano 
was  old  and  infirm  and  had  to  retire  home  to  Florence 
where  he  died  in  15 17,  and  Fra  Giocondo,  also  an  old 
man,  and  Raffaelle  were  both  dead  in  1520.    They  ap-  Plan  of 
parently  changed  the  plan  from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin  cross  cr0Ss 
and  the  plan  in  Fig.  9  a  is  no  doubt  theirs,  as  Passavant 
says ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  nothing  towards  putting  it 
into  execution. 

The  evil  effects  of  Julius's  impatience  now  began  to 

1  Coronidem  adeo  excelsam  imposuisset  praeclarus  artifex  nisi  anno  ela- 
bente  15 14  nimis  propere  mors  ilium  eripuisset  e  vita. 
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show  themselves.  Cracks  appeared  in  the  great  piers 
which  had  been  too  hurriedly  built,  and  now  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  arches.  They  were  strengthened  by 
sinking  large  square  wells  between  them  which  were  filled 
with  stones  "well  compacted  with  lime." 

Baldassare  Peruzzi  was  then  called  in.  He  "in  order 
to  strengthen  so  great  a  building  "  undid  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  and,  following  as  Serlio  says  the  steps  of 
Bramante,  reverted  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross.  By  this 
alteration  he  also  hoped  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  building, 
which  was  enormous,  and  drove  Leo  X  to  that  traffic  in 
Indulgences,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.  Peruzzi  retained  Bramante's 
dome  over  the  crossing,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  plan 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross  he  put  four  sacristies  fit  to 
carry  campaniles,  and  there  were  four  doors  to  the  four 
apses.    His  altar  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  dome1. 

Leo  X  died  in  1521,  and  nothing  was  done  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian  VI,  the  Flemish  Pope,  formerly  tutor 
to  Charles  V,  to  whom  the  splendour  and  aesthetic  tastes 
of  his  predecessors  were  odious.  The  unhappy  reign  of 
Clement  VII  followed,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  to  S.  Peter's  till  the  time  of 
Paul  III  in  T534. 

This  magnificent  Pope  called  in  Antonio  da  San  Gallo, 
Giuliano's  nephew,  who  as  we  know  was  already  engaged 
in  building  his  palace.  San  Gallo  made  a  model  for  an 
entirely  different  design  (Fig.  9  b).  He  pronounced  the 
supports  insufficient  and  in  need  of  strengthening,  and 
condemned  Bramante's  facing  with  Peperino  which  he 
said  would  not  stand  the  weather.    The  Pope  therefore, 


1  Serlio,  lib.  ill.,  reproduces  Peruzzi's  plan  and  Bramante's  dome.   Bonanni 
copied  them  in  his  book. 
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like  Augustus  who  found  Rome  lateritiam  and  left  it  Plan  by 
marmoream,  decided  to  replace  Bramante's  Peperino  with  dansan° 
Travertine  stone1.  Antonio's  plan  retained  the  Greek  cross  Gall° 
for  the  church  proper,  but  added  in  front  a  sort  of  ante- 
church,  separated  from  the  main  body  by  an  open  arch- 
way over  which  the  nave  roof  with  a  dome  was  carried  to 
the  building  forming  the  facade.  This  was  flanked  by 
two  lofty  campaniles,  not  unlike  those  with  which  Wren 
has  adorned  London.  This  design  appears  in  a  medal  of 
Julius  III  (Fig.  8  c).  In  the  exterior,  instead  of  one 
immense  order  with  an  attic,  as  in  the  design  eventually 
carried  out,  San  Gallo  has  two  orders  with  a  mezzanine 
between  them,  Doric  below,  Ionic  above,  and  his  dome 
has  two  stages  of  colonnades  with  a  ponderous  lantern, 
the  weight  of  which,  as  his  successor  said,  would  have 
been  too  great  for  the  supports.  This  is  the  worst  part 
of  his  design  which  otherwise  has  considerable  beauty 
and  picturesqueness.  It  was  this  quality  however  which 
displeased  Michel- Angelo,  who  said  it  was  more  Gothic 
than  classic2. 

San  Gallo  died  in  1546,  and  Paul  III  then  charged  Michel- 
Michel- Angelo  with  the  work.  He  undertook  it  much  co^60 
against  his  will :  he  was  now  over  70  years  old ;  he  dis- 
liked San  Gallo's  design,  and  said  architecture  was  not 

1  Peperino,  the  stone  used  in  the  primitive  buildings  at  Rome,  and  still 
quarried  for  use,  consists  of  volcanic  ashes  in  which  are  imbedded  small 
scoriae  of  black  lava,  giving  a  peppered  appearance.  Travertino,  or  lapis 
Tiburtinus  is  a  limestone,  rather  coarse  in  texture,  but  an  admirable  material. 
See  Miss  Porter's  What  Rome  was  built  with,  and  Mr  Watson's  British  and 

foreign  building  stones. 

2  He  said  that  San  Gallo  "  1'  haveva  condotta  cieca  di  lumi,  e  che  haveva 
di  fuori  troppi  ordini  di  colonne  1'  uno  sopra  1'  altro,  e  che  con  tanti  risalti, 
aguglie  e  tritumi  di  membri  teneva  molto  piu  dell'  opera  todesca  che  del 
buon  modo  antico,  o  della  bella  maniera  moderna."  Vasari,  Vita  Mich.-Agn 
San  Gallo's  design  is  shown  on  medals  of  Paul  III  and  Julius  III  anno 
iobilaeo  mdl.    Bonanni,  op.  cit. 
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Michel-      his  business  ;  but  as  the  Pope  insisted  he  produced  in  a 
plan  fortnight  a  model  which  cost  only  25  crowns,  whereas 

San  Gallo's  cost  4000.  He  determined  to  return  to  the 
Greek  cross,  and  faithfully  to  respect  Bramante's  in- 
tentions. He  writes  to  a  friend,  with  some  curious  reasons 
against  San  Gallo's  plan,  independently  of  the  design : 

Misser  Bartolomeo  amico  caro, 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Bramante  was  as  great  in  archi- 
tecture as  anyone  from  antiquity  till  now... so  that  whoever  departs 
from  the  design  of  Bramante,  as  San  Gallo  has  done,  departs  from 
the  truth.  He  with  his  circular  wall  shuts  out  all  light  and  causes 
many  dark  and  secret  places  both  above  and  below,  convenient  for 
Return  infinite  rascality,  for  housing  bandits,  or  coiners,  so  that  in  the 

mante's  evening  when  the  church  is  shut  it  would  take  five  and  twenty  men 

plan  to  search  for  any  one  hiding  there,  and  they  would  have  great 

trouble  in  finding  them.  The  demolition  of  San  Gallo's  wall  would 
cost  little,  for  the  stones  would  serve  again,  and  300  years  of  build- 
ing would  be  saved,  as  well  as  200,000  scudi  in  building.  This  is 
what  I  think  dispassionately,  and  if  you  can  make  the  Pope  under- 
stand this  you  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  che  non  mi  sento  bene. 

Vostro  Michel  Agniolo,  etc} 

Michel-Angelo's  plan  for  the  church  was  "  less  indeed 
than  the  other,  but  more  august  in  form,  and  more  splendid 
with  most  beautiful  ornament."  The  design  was  simplified 
in  many  ways  (Fig.  9  d).  For  San  Gallo's  two  tiers  of 
colonnades  round  the  dome  he  substituted  one  only  round 
SanGaiio's  the  drum  as  we  now  see  it,  and  he  altered  the  extremities 
wails  re-  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  retaining  the  apsidal  plan,  but 
omitting  the  ambulatory  aisles  round  them  which  are  in 
all  the  preceding  plans.  This  was  a  great  improvement, 
for  it  admitted  light  directly  into  the  church,  whereas 
San  Gallo's  circular  wall  outside,  to  which  Michel- A ngelo 
had  objected,  removed  the  windows  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  aisle.     For  San  Gallo's  outer  wall  rose  to  the  full 

1  Bonanni,  op.  cit. 
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height  of  the  building,  instead  of  only  enclosing  the  aisle  SanGaiio's 
in   the  ground    storey,    like  those   in  a  Gothic  church,  wails  re- 
where  the  clerestory  is  on  the  inner  not  the  outer  wall  of  moved 
the  ambulatory.     Michel- Angelo,  in  fact,  made  the  inner 
wall  of  San  Gallo's  three  tribunes  his  outer  wall,  destroy- 
ing the  outer  circular  wall  and  the  ambulatory  aisle,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  area  of  the  church.  The  facade  had 
a  fine  colonnade  slightly  projected,  in  the  middle.    This  is  Michei- 
the  design  shown  on  the  medal  of  Gregory  X 1 1 1  ( Fig.  8  d).  piaiT 
The  plan  was  at  once  approved  by  the  Pope,  who  appointed  adoPted 
him  sole  capo-maestro,  with  a  salary  of  ioo  golden  nummz, 
crowns,  a  month.     But  Michel- Angelo  refused  any  pay- 
ment1, and  worked  from  first  to  last  without  any  recom- 
pense, and  indeed,  as  he  says,  at  a  loss  to  himself. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  work  by  the  ill-will  of  many 
who    had  supported   San   Gallo,    and   others  who    were 
jealous  of  him.    The  Setta  Sangallesca,  as  he  called  it,  Opposi- 
annoyed  and  thwarted  him  constantly;    They  said  he  was  Michei- 
old  and  failing  and  no  longer  the  great  artist  he  had  been.  Ansel° 
At  one  time  they  persuaded  the  Pope  that  the  church 
would  be  badly  lit  and  very  dark.    "  There  are  going  to  be 
more  windows  higher  up,"   said  Michel-Angelo.    "You 
never  told  us  that,"  said  a  hostile  Cardinal.  "  Monsignor," 
he  replied,  "  I  am  not  obliged  nor  do  I  choose  to  tell  your 
Lordship  or  anyone  what  I  ought  to  do  or  will  do  :  your 
part   is  to  find   the   money,  and  guard  it  from  thieves, 
and  as  to  the  charge  of  the  fabric  that  you  must  leave 
to  me."     The  Pope  put  his  hands  on   Michel-Angelo's 
shoulders,  and  reassured  him,  but  he  was  pestered  by  these  invited  to 
attacks  to  the  end.     The  Duke  of  Florence  was  always 
trying  to  get  him  back  to  Florence  to  finish  the  statues 
at  S.  Lorenzo,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept 

1  Illos  tamen  respuit  Michael  sibi  oblatos.    Bonanni. 
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the  Medicean  rule  over  the  city  he  loved,  in  whose  last 
struggle  for  freedom  he  had  played  his  part.  However, 
the  hostile  feeling  he  met  with  at  Rome  made  him  some- 
times think  of  going  back  to  Florence  to  end  his  days 
there,  but,  as  he  tells  Vasari,  he  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  desert  S.  Peter's.  "  You  know,"  he  writes  "  how 
I  was  forced  to  the  building  of  S.  Peter's,  and  it  is  now 
eight  years  that  I  have  served  not  only  without  profit  but 
with  great  loss  and  pain  to  myself."  Still  he  says  in 
another  letter,  "  If  I  leave  here,  I  should  be  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  the  building  at  S.  Peter's,  of  a  great  shame, 
and  a  very  great  sin."  He  was  now  over  80  years  old, 
and  too  infirm  to  travel  on  horseback ;  and  on  that  ground 
alone  the  return  to  Florence  was  impossible.  He  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  faithful  servant  Urbino,  and 
was  thinking  of  his  own  latter  end.  He  died  in  1564 
shortly  after  sending  that  touching  sonnet  to  Vasari,  in 
which  he  says 

Ne  pinger  ne  scolpir  fia  piu  che  queti 

L'  anima  volta  a  quel  amor  divino 

Ch'  aperse  a  prender  noi  in  croce  le  braccia. 

Pirro  Ligorio  and  Vignola  were  appointed  by  Pius  IV  to 
succeed  him,  the  latter  declining  for  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  his  age,  an  invitation  to  go  and  build  the  Escurial 
in  Spain.  They  were  ordered  by  the  Pope  at  the  instance 
of  Vasari  not  to  depart  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  designs 
of  Michel- Angelo,  and  Pirro  Ligorio  disobeying  this  in- 
junction was  discharged.  What  they  did  is  uncertain, 
except  that  it  is  said  they  faced  the  walls  with  Travertine 
stone  according  to  Michel- Angelo's  design.  Vignola  is 
also  said  to  have  built  the  two  smaller  lateral  cupolas.  He 
died  in  1573. 
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It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  at  what  stage  the  work  of  the  stateofthe 

church  3,t 

church  had  arrived  when  Michel-Angelo  died.  Fergusson  Michei- 
says  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dome  completed  dea?h°S 
except  the  lantern,  for  which  he  left  designs,  like  Bru- 
nelleschi  at  Florence.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  dome  was  not  built  till  the  time  of 
Sixtus  V  more  than  20  years  later.  It  would  seem  that 
Michel-Angelo  had  completed  the  body  of  the  church, 
following  Bramante's  design,  including  the  outer  walls  and 
the  vaults1,  and  that  he  saw  the  drum  finished  ready  for 
the  dome  itself.  Condivi  says  that  feeling  he  should  not 
live  to  complete  the  dome  he  left  behind  him  a  careful  The  dome 
model  of  it  in  wood,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
should  succeed  him.  After  his  death  nothing  more  seems 
to  have  been  done  till  1585.  Meanwhile  the  area  in  the 
middle  of  the  church  remained  uncovered,  and  open  to 
the  weather;  for  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII  (1572-1585) 
Jacopo  della  Porta,  a  pupil  of  Vignola,  was  employed  to 
put  a  roof  over  S.  Peter's  altar  to  protect  it  from  rain. 

Sixtus  V,  the  next  Pope,  determined  to  erect  Michel- 
Angelo's  dome.  Jacopo  della  Porta  was  appointed  archi- 
tect, with  Domenico  Fontana  to  help  him  on  account  of 
his  age.  The  work  was  begun  in  1588  strictly  on  the  lines 
of  Michel- Angelo's  design.  The  curve  of  the  dome  was 
set  out  and  engraved  full-size  on  the  floor  of  S.  Paolo  The  dome 
fuori  le  mura  on  the  Ostian  way,  there  being  no  other 
place  available  for  so  vast  a  plan :  600  men  were  at  work 
day  and  night;  and  after  twenty-two  months  labour  the 
dome  was  finished  in  1590,  when  Sixtus  died,  except  its 
leaden  covering  and  the  lantern.  The  lead  covering  and 
the  lantern  were  finished  a  few  years  later  by  Jacopo  della 
Porta  "like  the  pattern  given  by  Buonaroti  but  with  a 

1  Mignante  however  thinks  the  vaults  were  done  later  by  Jacopo  della  Porta. 
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slight  variation  in  some  particulars  for  greater  beauty,  and 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  curve  of  the  dome  that  its 
appearance  might  be  more  elegant1."  This  was  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Pope  Clement  VIII  who  died  in  1605: 
the  church  had  therefore  taken  almost  exactly  a  century  in 
building  and  is  said  to  have  cost  ,£10,000,000. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  one  learns  with  some  surprise 
that  a  great  part  of  the  old  basilica  of  Constantine  was 
still  standing  (Fig.  9  c  and  d).  The  western  end2  with  the 
apse  and  transept  and  nearly  half  the  nave  had  been 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new  building,  which  being 
on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  only  occupied  part  of  the 
long  basilican  church;  so  that  at  this  time,  in  1605,  the 
rest  of  the  nave  with  its  aisles  and  many  chapels  still  re- 
mained as  far  as  the  eleventh  bay  of  the  colonnade  from 
the  entrance.  "  It  was  divided  off,"  says  Bonanni,  "by  a 
wall  lately  built  by  Paul  1 1 1  up  to  the  roof  after  the  eleventh 
column  of  the  principal  nave,  and  so  there  were  made  as 
it  were  two  churches,  of  which  one  exhibited  the  piety  of 
Constantine,  and  the  other  the  more  comely  majesty  of 
the  Popes."  An  old  print  (Plate  XXXVII)  shows  the 
church  in  this  condition  before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V,  with 
the  facade  of  Constantine's  basilica  in  front,  and  behind 
it  the  drum  of  Michel-Angelo's  cupola,  still  without  its 
dome,  but  otherwise  complete.  It  seems  clear  from  this 
that  the  front  of  Michel-Angelo's  church  which  appears  in 
the  medal  of  Gregory  XIII  (Fig.  8d)  could  never  have 
been  executed3. 


1  Bonanni,  p.  96.    He  gives  plans  of  the  dome  at  various  levels,  and  also 
drawings  of  the  scaffolding  of  the  inside. 

2  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  S.  Peter's  the  altar  is  at  the  west  end, 
and  the  nave  and  entrance  at  the  east  end. 

8  Bonanni  has  another  interesting  plate  (page  197)  showing  the  flank  of 
Constantine's  basilica  and  the  wall  of  the  atrium  with  its  towers,  and  the 
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In  the  time  of  Paul  V,  a  Borghese,  1605-162 1,  it  was  There- 
found  that  part  of  the  old  basilica  was  unsafe.    The  south  constan- 
side  was  built  on  the  wall  of  Nero's  circus,  which  stood  on  ^iL^ 
made  ground,  which  the  architect  of  the  circus  seems  to  Pulled 

°t  down 

have  mistrusted  and  to  have  covered  with  a  raft  of  chest- 
nut planks.  This  it  was  now  said,  though  enough  for  the 
wall  of  the  circus,  was  insufficient  to  carry  the  church;  but 
as  the  church  had  stood  on  it  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries, 
one  may  doubt  whether  the  foundation  was  to  blame  for 
what  happened.  However,  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
wall  threatened  ruin,  and  stones  fell,  luckily  without 
hurting  anyone;  and  a  concourse  of  architects  was  called  to 
advise  on  the  matter.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  to 
pull  down  what  was  left  of  the  old  basilica  and  to  carry 
'the  nave  of  the  new  church  up  to  the  front  at  the  eastern 
end.  Carlo  Maderno  was  appointed  architect,  the  first  Extension 
stone  was  laid  in  November  1607,  and  the  whole  was  byCa3oVe 
finished  as  we  now  see  it  in  1614  (Fig.  9  d).  In  an  address  Maderno 
to  the  Pope  in  1 6 1 3  with  which  Maderno  accompanied  an  en- 
graving of  the  newbuilding  he  says  "Your  Holiness  moved 
by  your  natural  Compassion,  in  order  to  avoid  some  lament- 
able slaughter  of  the  faithful  people  who  assembled  there, 
gave  the  order  to  throw  the  old  building  down,  regretting 
that  those  holy  walls  could  not  be  kept  standing." 

It  appears  then  that  the  part  of  the  old  basilica  that 
had  survived  Bramante's  inroad  had  been  regularly  used 
and  was  regarded  with  undiminished  veneration  up  to  the 
last. 

Maderno  further  alludes  to  the  preparation  for  two  The  two 
campaniles  at  the  ends  of  his  facade,  and  plans  were  made 
by  Maderno,  Ferrabosco,  Bernini,  Rainaldo,  and  Cesare 

obelisk,  and  the  round  mausoleum  of  the  Theodosian  emperors  on  the  line 
of  the  Spina  of  Nero's  circus. 
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Braccio,  which  are  illustrated  by  Bonanni.  Bernini's  design 
was  chosen  and  begun  in  1638  at  the  south  angle,  but 
the  foundation  began  to  give  way  and  it  was  pulled  down 
again.    There  is  nothing  in  his  design  which  we  need  regret. 

Bernini's  great  oval  colonnade  of  quadruple  rows  of 
Doric  columns  was  added  between  1 655  and  1 667,  and  with 
the  removal  and  re-erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  centre  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  new  church  and  its  surroundings  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  print  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V 
(Plate  XXXVII)  shows  the  obelisk  where  it  stood  before 
this  removal.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  spina  of  Nero's 
circus,  like  the  column  of  Theodosius  and  the  other  monu- 
ments still  standing  on  the  spina  of  the  hippodrome  at 
Constantinople. 

The  story  of  the  building  in  brief  seems  to  be  as 
follows  : 

1 506.  Bramante  planned  a  Greek  cross  and  destroyed 
half  the  old  basilica.  He  fixed  the  dimensions  of  the  dome, 
and  of  the  great  inner  order,  and  carried  the  work  up  to  the 
bed  of  the  great  cornice,  including  the  four  piers  and  arches 
on  which  the  dome  rests.  He  must  also  have  built  the  ad- 
joining bays  of  the  four  arms,  or  the  great  arches  would 
have  wanted  abutment. 

1 5 14.  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  Fra  Giocondo,  and 
Raffaelle  made  plans  for  a  Latin  cross,  but  they  could 
not  have  carried  their  proposed  long  nave  into  execution, 
for  the  part  of  the  old  basilica  which  Bramante  had  left 
remained  to  the  end.  They  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
but  strengthen  the  supports. 

1520.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  returned  to  the  Greek  cross 
plan,  but  had  no  time  to  do  much,  for  the  Pope  died  and 
the  work  was  suspended  in  the  year  following. 

1534.    Antonio  da  San  Gallo's  novel  plan  was  partly 
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carried  out  so  far  as  to  build  his  external  "circular"  walls  Summary 
round  the  apses,  but  not  to  have  prolonged  the  building  building 

.11  1  operations 

eastward  as  he  proposed.  * 

1546.  Michel- Angelo  was  appointed.  He  fixed  the 
cornice  on  the  great  order  of  the  nave  and  over  the  dome- 
arches,  pulled  down  San  Gallo's  circular  walls,  and  built 
those  we  now  have  with  a  single  great  order  outside,  instead 
of  San  Gallo's  three  storeys ;  reverted  to  Bramante's  Greek 
cross  plan  rejecting  San  Gallo's  eastward  extension,  and 
built  the  drum  of  the  dome,  leaving  at  his  death  full  instruc- 
tions for  building  the  dome  itself. 

1564.  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Vignola  seem  to  have  done 
little  beyond  some  refacing,  and  perhaps  Vignola  built 
the  small  lateral  cupolas. 

1588.  Jacopo  della  Porta  built  Michel- Angelo's  dome. 
The  lantern  and  leaden  covering  alone  remained  unfinished 
at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V  in  1 590. 

1605.  The  lantern  and  lead  covering  were  finished  by 
Jacopo  della  Porta  for  Clement  VIII. 

1607.  The  rest  of  Constantine's  basilica  was  pulled 
down,  the  new  church  extended  over  its  site  by  Carlo 
Maderno,  and  the  whole  church  finished  in  16 14. 

1655-1667.    Bernini's  oval  colonnades. 

The  dome  of   S.   Peter's,  like  that  of   Florence,  is  The  con- 
double;  the  inner  dome  being  structurally  the  more  im-  0fthe 
portant  and  the  outer  one  being  a  protective  covering  dome 
(Plate    XXXVIII).     Sixteen    ribs    or  wing-walls,  what 
Brunelleschi  called  spi'oni,  unite  the  two  on  radiating  lines, 
converging  on  the  ring  which  carries  the  lantern.     Here 
they  are  joined  by  an  upright  circular  wall,  pierced  with 
windows,  openTto  the  interior  of  the  cupola.  Small  windows, 
with  projecting  hoods  to  exclude  weather,  light  the  space 
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between  the  two  domes.  The  base  of  the  dome,  before 
the  two  domes  divide,  is  carried  up  in  solid  masonry  rather 
higher  in  proportion  than  at  Florence.  The  whole,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  sections  given  of  the  two  domes  (Fig.  2 
and  Plate  XXXVIII),  is  slightly  less  acutely  pointed  than 
Brunelleschi's  cupola:  a  radius  of  6o°  from  the  striking  point 
falls  some  way  without  the  opening  of  the  eye,  instead  of 
meeting  it  as  in  the  Florentine  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Florentine  dome  being  not  round  like  S.  Peter's 
but  octagonal,  a  section  on  the  angle  would  reverse  the 
difference. 

The  drum  is  buttressed  by  projections  each  finishing 
with  a  pair  of  columns,  and  pierced  with  a  passage  way. 
If  one  may  trust  the  plans  and  sections  given  by  Bonanni, 
the  axis  of  these  columnar  buttresses  and  the  drum  itself 
are  slightly  inclined  backwards  as  if  to  correct  an  optical 
illusion1.  The  whole  outline  is  extremely  beautiful :  Michel- 
Angelo's  dome  is  vastly  superior  to  those  projected  either 
by  Bramante  or  San  Gallo.  The  coupled  columns  which 
form  the  front  of  the  buttresses  have  an  admirable  effect, 
and  bring  down  the  lines  of  the  great  cupola  agreeably  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  while  the  recesses  with  windows  between 
them  break  what  would  have  been  the  monotony  of  a  simple 
colonnade  round  the  drum,  such  as  that  which  Serlio  shows 
as  designed  by  Bramante.  The  construction  of  the  dome 
has  from  time  to  time  shown  signs  of  weakness  and  has  had 
to  be  strengthened.  Brunelleschi's  dome  on  the  other  hand 
is  said  never  to  have  shown  the  least  sign  of  failure. 

The  full  beauty  of  Michel- Angelo's  cupola  can  only 
be  appreciated  from  a  distance,  as  for  instance  from  the 


1  The  engravings  represent  the  inner  face  of  the  columns  as  upright, 
which  combined  with  the  entasis  would  make  the  inclination  about  ^  of  the 
module.    But  from  a  small  scale  drawing  one  cannot  be  sure  of  accuracy. 
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Pincian  hill,  or  from  a  side  view  of  the  shorter  arms  of  the  Difficulty 

~>,  .  1  r       1  ^  of  exterior 

cross.      1  he    extension    made   01    the   nave   in    1607-14  view 
destroys  the  effect  from  the  principal  front.     The  plan  of 
the  Greek  cross,  with  the  portico  projected  by  Michel- 
Angelo,  would  have  given  a  more  satisfactory  result. 

In  estimating  the  general  design  of  S.  Peter's  it  is  Fallacious 
difficult  to  dissociate  the  architectural  conception  from  the  the  scale 
megalomania  by  which  it  was  inspired.  The  first  thing 
about  S.  Peter's  of  which  one  naturally  thinks  is  its 
enormous  size,  and  yet  when  one  stands  within  it  unless 
you  happen  to  see  something  by  which  to  scale  it,  it  does 
not  look  so  big  as  it  really  is.  The  figures  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  nave  arches,  which  are  only  in  proportion  to  the 
space  they  occupy,  seem  little  more  than  life-size,  and 
when  you  learn,  as  Fergusson  says,  that  standing  upright 
they  would  be  20  feet  high,  they  almost  frighten  you  "lest 
they  should  fall  out  of  their  places,  the  support  seems  so 
inadequate  to  such  masses."  But  it  is  by  these  and  similar 
details  that  you  scale  the  building,  which  only  gradually 
impresses  you  with  its  vastness.    The  cause  of  this  is,  of  Due  to  the 

/-"•  •  modulus 

course,  the  module.  Given  the  rule  that  in  all  its  details 
of  column  and  entablature,  and  in  the  height  and  pro- 
jection of  every  member,  the  order  must  have  certain 
dimensions  proportioned  to  the  module,  which  is  half  the 
diameter  of  the  column  at  its  base,  it  follows  that  an  order 
108  feet  high,  as  it  is  at  S.  Peter's,  is  only  the  same  thing 
as  one  18  feet  high  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
There  is  nothing  to  scale  it  by,  unless  perhaps  one  happens 
to  spy  a  human  figure,  and  then  the  unnatural  size  of  the 
details  asserts  itself,  and  you  feel  like  Gulliver  among  the 
Brobdignagians.  We  naturally  judge  of  dimensions  in  Man  the 
relation  to  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  our  own  stature,  and  JJJls 
the  human  figure  is  the  natural  modulus  for  us.  In  the 
j.  R.  a.  9 
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Man  the  Norman  nave  of  one  of  our  cathedrals  is  a  monstrous 
modulus  clumsy  pulpit  of  red  stone,  large  enough  for  a  giant, 
designed  by  some  architect  who  thought  a  big  cathedral 
ought  to  have  a  gigantic  pulpit1.  But  the  preacher  is  the 
same  size  in  the  cathedral  as  in  the  village  church,  and  it 
is  he  and  not  the  Norman  building  that  should  be  the 
modulus.  And  so  it  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  buildings  were  designed  on  the  modulus  of  the  man, 
not  on  the  half  diameter  of  a  column — and  many  a  church 
of  more  moderate  size  impresses  one  with  an  air  of 
sublimity  more  than  S.  Peter's  does,  in  spite  of  its  vast 
dimensions.  It  is  true  as  Burke  says  that  "to  the  sublime 
in  building,  greatness  of  dimension  seems  requisite." 
One  does  not  expect  that  sensation  to  be  aroused  by  a 
small  structure,  which  appeals  to  us  on  other  grounds. 
True  "No  greatness  in  the  manner,"  he  continues,  "can  effec- 

normeTeiy  tually  compensate  for  the  want  of  proper  dimensions." 
size  gut  grandeur  can  be  attained  without  extravagant  size. 

As  Burke  aptly  puts  it,  "a  true  artist  should  put  a  generous 
deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest  designs 
by  easy  methods.  Designs  that  are  vast  only  by  their 
dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and  low 
imagination.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great,  but  as  it 
deceives;  to  be  otherwise  is  the  prerogative  of  nature 
only2." 
Question  Does  S.  Peter's  then  realize  the  intention  of  Bramante 

?imitb  an^  Michel- Angelo,  and  by  its  enormous  scale  impress 
one  with  a  sense  of  sublimity?  Each  observer  will  judge 
for  himself:  to  me  it  seems  an  agreeable  and  cheerful 
building  rather  than  a  sublime  one.  The  great  floor  area 
is  no  doubt  impressive,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  great  empty 

1  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  is  a  proposal  to  remove  it. 

*  Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  section  x. 
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space,  almost  as  if  you  were  still  out-of-doors.  The  effect  interior 
of  the  dome  when  you  reach  it  is  no  doubt  very  noble,  but 
it  would  have  been  much  finer  had  the  Greek  cross  plan 
been  kept  as  Bramante  and  Michel- Angelo  intended. 
The  dome  would  then  have  struck  the  eye  at  once  on 
entering  as  it  does  at  S.  Sophia,  whereas  now  coming  in 
at  the  end  of  a  long  nave  you  do  not  get  the  effect  till 
you  have  advanced  some  distance.  There  is  the  same 
defect  in  our  S.  Paul's.  In  S.  Peter's  you  gradually  get 
some  sense  of  the  scale,  and  you  learn,  though  you  can 
hardly  believe  it,  that  Bernini's  ugly  Baldacchino  is  higher 
than  any  palace  in  Rome.  But  having  realized  and 
digested  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  building 
its  interest  is  exhausted.  I  have  said  that  a  smaller 
building  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass  would  give  you 
S.  Peter's.  Imagine  the  process  reversed  and  S.  Peter's 
viewed  through  a  diminishing  glass,  and  it  would  simply 
be  like  one  of  the  many  classic  buildings  one  enters  in 
Italian  towns,  correct,  expensive,  and  comely,  but  un- 
interesting in  detail,  which  one  leaves  after  a  hasty  glance 
round,  and  does  not  want  to  see  again. 

S.  Peter's  suffers  also  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  later  Thedeco- 
decoration.     One  cannot   help   thinking  how  differently 
Rossellino's  S.  Peter's,  had  it  been  realized,  would  have 
been  treated  in  the  delicate  and  refined  manner  of  the 
Early  Florentine  Renaissance. 

At  the  same  time  one  may  be  thankful  for  Michel-  Beauty  of 
Angelo's  beautiful  and  majestic  dome,  without  which  the 
world  would  have  been  poorer. 
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THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE 


Unity  of 
the  arts 
in  the 
golden  age 


Their 
freedom 


Their 

naturalism 


During  the  early  period  of  the  Renaissance,  which  I 
have  called  its  golden  age  before  it  was  stiffened  by  rule 
and  dogma,  all  the  arts  worked  together  harmoniously  in 
the  same  direction.  Classic  models,  by  which  since  Pe- 
trarch literature  was  guided,  served  also  to  govern  archi- 
tecture and  the  other  arts  so  far  as  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
Gothic  manner,  but  were  a  long  way  from  confining  them 
to  Roman  examples.  The  Strozzi,  Riccardi,  and  Rucellai 
palaces  at  Florence,  the  Malatesta  Temple  at  Rimini, 
Brunelleschi's  dome,  and  Bramante's  east  end  of  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  are  not  Gothic  in  detail,  though 
designed  with  no  less  freedom  than  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  still  less  are  they  in  any  way  con- 
formable to  Vitruvian  precepts.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  sculpture;  for  though  the  study  of  Roman  art  since 
Niccola  Pisano  had  generated  the  magnificently  natural 
work  of  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Rossellino,  Civitale,  Luca 
della  Robbia,  Amadeo  and  others,  widely  differing  from 
that  of  the  preceding  age,  it  was  not  imitative  of  the 
antique,  but  possessed  a  new  spirit  of  expression,  and  was 
touched  by  a  sentiment  of  human  sympathy  to  which 
classic  art  was  a  stranger.  The  arts  of  the  15th  and 
early  part  of  the  16th  centuries  were  not  imitative,  but 
formed  a  living  style,  free  from  convention,  the  true  and 
natural  expression  of  their  age. 

Another  point  to  notice  is  the  close  intimacy  during 
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this  period  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  an  alliance  Close 
which  was  interrupted  when  the  Renaissance  passed  into  arch?-Ce 
its  later  stage.     Architecture  and  sculpture  are  properly  sSipture** 
inseparable,  they  constitute  practically  one  art,  for  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
leaves  off.     In  this  intimate  connexion,  or  rather  unity, 
lies  their  joint  excellence;  for  though  architecture  may 
do  without  sculpture,  sculpture  is  never  so  expressive  and 
significant  as  when  combined  with  architecture.     By  the 
help  of  sculpture  architecture  can  carry  its  meaning  further 
than  by  its  own  geometrical  forms,  and  sculpture  derives 
from  its  architectural  setting  a  purpose  and  significance 
which  it  never  has  in  isolation. 

This  was  the  happy  relation  between  the  two  plastic  Sculpture 
arts  during  the  period  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Sculpture  rativeart 
was  decorative,   and  formed  an   integral  part  of  archi- 
tectural design:  often  indeed  the  architect  and  sculptor 
were  the  same  person. 

The  carving  of  architectural  features  such  as  capitals,  Variety  of 
friezes,  cornices,  panels  and  pilasters  shows  infinite  fancy  capi  a 
and  variety.   For  capitals,  the  antique  supplied  a  starting- 
point,  and  from  the  Corinthian  capital  are  derived  more 
or  less  remotely  the  various  forms  into  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  carvers  moulded  them.    This  was  nothing  Based  on 
new,  for  the  Corinthian  type  had  been  the  parent  of  all  thkn 
the  various  capitals  of  the  Romanesque  period,  not  only 
in  Italy  and  France,  but  also  in  England,  till  the  round 
abacus  superseded  the  square  one,  and  made  a  different 
treatment  necessary.    So  the  Italian  Renaissance  capitals 
retain   the   Corinthian  hollow-sided  abacus,  the   rosette, 
the  bell,  and  the  horns  or  volutes  at  the  angles,  but  treat 
them   in  a  variety  of   ways  that  are  quite  novel.     The 
rings  of  leaves  may  disappear  or  be  represented  by  a 
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Variety  of 
capitals 


single  leaf  at  the  angles  (Fig.  10);  the  caulicoli  are  lost, 
and  the  angle  volutes  may  end  in  a  scroll  or  a  knot  (Fig. 
n);  the  feature  representing  the  volute  may  be  turned 
upside  down,  or  perhaps  lose  altogether  its  original  cha- 
racter of  foliation.  Other  examples  are  based  on  Ionic  or 
Composite  models  (Fig.  12).  Human  figures  are  some- 
times introduced,  or  dolphins,  or  griffins,  ending  in  a  scroll 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


of  foliage  (Fig.  13).    In  short  in  the  Renaissance  capitals 
of  this  period  there  is  as  much  variety  and  fancy  as  in 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Arabesque  The  Arabesques  of  the  Early  Renaissance  have  al- 

ready been  referred  to.  They  had  a  fascination  for  the  artist 
of  that  time,  especially  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Lom- 
bard schools,  for  the  Venetian  sometimes  preferred  to  vary 
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his  surfaces  with  coloured  marbles  instead  of  sculpture.  Arabesque 
They  differ  in  treatment  and  in  quality.  Sometimes  as 
in  the  Miracoli  at  Brescia  they  are  confused  and  crowded, 
and  do  not  compose  on  definite  lines :  to  be  at  their  best 
they  need  plenty  of  bare  ground  on  which  the  forms  are 
firmly  drawn  and  delicately  relieved,  casting  sharp  little 
spots  of  shadow  that  give  brilliancy  to  the  design.  The 
stalks  are  reduced  to  a  thread,  the  turn-over  of  the  leaves 
is  sharply  cut  or  even  undercut,  and  where  there  are  figures 


Fig.  ia. 


Fig.  13- 


introduced  of  men  or  animals  they  should  be  placed  regu- 
larly and  with  a  certain  symmetry.  There  are  none  finer 
than  those  at  Urbino  on  the  door-cases  and  chimney-  Urbino 
pieces  of  Duke  Federigo's  palace  (Plate  XL).  The 
great  throne-room  has  four  chimney-pieces,  two  of  which 
are  beautifully  arabesqued  and  coloured  in  azure  and  gold ; 
and  in  the  Sala  degli  Angeli  is  a  magnificent  hooded 
chimney-piece  with  a  frieze  of  little  dancing  cherubs  over 
the  opening1,  decorated  in  the  same  way  with  colour  and 

1  Illustrated  in  my  Holiday  in  Umbria. 
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Arabesque  gilding.  On  the  jambs  are  figures  of  boys  holding  baskets 
of  flowers,  on  one  side  carnations,  on  the  other  roses 
(Plate  XLI).  Arabesque  is  freely  used  on  the  sepulchral 
monuments  at  Florence  and  nowhere  is  it  used  better, 
in  combination  with  more  serious  sculpture,  for  which  it 
decorates  the  architectural  setting. 

In  some  parts  of  North  Italy  terra-cotta  is  used  not 
only  for  purely  decorative  work  but  for  figure  subjects.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  fascination  this  material  had  for 


Terra 
cotta 


Fig.  14. 


the  artist,  where  clay  readily  responsive  to  the  sculptor's 
thumb  enabled  him  to  realize  his  idea  in  the  first  fervour  of 
inspiration,  which  would  be  dulled  by  prolonged  labour  on 
stone  or  marble.  In  Italia  Artistica1  is  an  illustration  of 
an  altar-piece  in  terra-cotta  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani 
at  Padua,  by  Giov.  Minello.  It  consists  of  three  niches 
containing  figures,  and  divided  by  richly  arabesqued  pi- 
lasters carrying  an  entablature  with  a  central  pediment; 
all  executed  in  this  material.     It  had  been  largely  em- 

1  Padova,  p.  116. 
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S.  Lan- 

franco, 

Pavia 


Fig.  15. 
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S.  Lan- 
franco 


Terra- 
cotta 
substitute 
for  stone 


Its  abuse 


ployed  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  dressings  of  windows, 
doorways,  and  cornices,  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
illustrated  by  Gruner1.  In  Lombardy  it  largely  took  the 
place  of  stone  or  marble.  Pavia,  CREMONA(Fig.  14),  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain  are  full  of  it,  and  at  Milan  it  was 
employed  in  the  Castello  and  in  the  Spedale  Maggiore. 
The  cloisters  and  arcadings  at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  are 
all  in  terra-cotta,  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Lanfranco,  where  pretty  little 
figures  of  children  climb  among  scrolls  of  foliage  (Fig.  15). 
The  beautiful  work  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  family 
is  terra-cotta  glazed  and  glorified,  and  angels  of  painted 
terra-cotta  dance  round  the  dome  of  Michellozzo's  chapel 
in  S.  Eustorgioat  Milan  (Plate  XII,  p.  68).  The  facade  of 
S.  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  by  Agostino  Duccio,  with  its 
exquisite  flying  angels,  and  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  partly 
executed  in  terra-cotta.  Brick,  and  terra-cotta,  which  is 
only  a  superior  kind  of  brick,  was  the  natural  material 
for  the  great  Lombard  plain,  where  there  was  no  supply, 
but  from  a  distance,  of  either  stone  or  marble. 

Terra-cotta,  properly  used,  is  an  admirable  and  legiti- 
mate material  for  artistic  design.  Unfortunately  it  lends 
itself  to  abuse.  When  a  mould  is  once  made  it  is  as  easy 
to  multiply  ornament  as  to  make  plain  pieces,  and  since 
terra-cotta  has  been  revived  in  modern  times  full  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  this  fatal  facility  for  smothering 
buildings  with  cheap  ornament.  It  was  not  so  used  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  each  building  had  its 
special  design;  though  there  are  instances  of  the  same 
mould  being  used  in  two  buildings  situated  near  one 
another. 

The  use  of  decoration  by  coloured  marbles  was  es- 

1  Terra-Cotta  Architecture  of  N.  Italy. 
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pecially  characteristic  of  Venice,  where  during  the  early  Use  of 
period  of  the  Renaissance  the  walls  of  palaces  and  churches  marble 
glowed  with  discs  of  porphyry  and  serpentino,  or  with 
slabs  of  lovely  breccia  marbles.  This  was  the  Venetian 
heritage  from  Byzantium  and  the  East — from  the  Roman 
Empire  on  the  Bosporus,  to  which  Venice  professed  alle- 
giance, whence  came  the  mosaics  and  the  wall-linings  of 
Ravenna  and  S.  Mark's,  transplanting  upon  Italian  soil 
the  glories  of  S.  Sophia  and  Salonica. 

For  pavements  however  coloured  marbles  were  in  Pavements 
general  use  throughout  Italy.  The  mosaic  floors  of  opus 
Alexandrinum  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  were  con- 
tinued into  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  with  their  inter- 
lacing patterns  of  scrolls,  gradated  in  colour,  and  set  in 
borders  of  white  marble.  Conventional  patterns  of  this 
kind  gave  way  at  last  to  more  natural  designs,  and  figures 
were  introduced  as  in  the  famous  pavement  of  the  Seven 
Ages  at  Siena  Cathedral  (Plate  XLII)  now  alas!  repre-  Siena 
sented  by  a  copy,  the  original  having  been  destroyed1. 
Seven  octagonal  panels  contain  figures  of  the  Seven  Ages, 
Infantia,  Pueritia,  Adolescentia,  Juventus  with  a  hawk, 
Virilitas  with  a  book,  Senectus  in  his  trim  garden  taking 
his  pleasure,  and  in  the  centre  Decrepitas  on  his  crutches 
approaching  the  tomb.  The  materials  are  white  marble, 
dark  green,  probably  Verde  di  Prato,  and  a  dull  red. 
The  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  Duomo  is  covered  with  inlaid 
pavements  of  the  same,  but  more  elaborate,  kind,  the 
outlines  engraved  in  black  lines,  the  ground  filled  in  with 
cement  or  coloured  marble.  The  subjects  are  by  various 
hands,  some  Gothic  some  Renaissance.      Several  of  the 

1  A  few  fragments  of  this  pavement  may  be  seen  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo. 
My  drawing  was  made  from  the  original  on  the  floor  in  1864.  It  was  much 
worn  then,  but  otherwise  sound. 
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latter  are  by  Beccafumi,  magnificently  drawn,  but  many  of 
them  so  elaborate  and  so  thoroughly  pictorial  that  one  feels 
they  would  be  more  in  their  proper  place  on  the  wall,  than 
in  the  floor  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  They  are  in  fact 
covered  and  concealed  by  boarding  in  order  to  preserve 
them,  and  are  only  exposed  occasionally. 

intarsia  A  kindred  art  to  this  was  that  of  Intarsia,  or  inlaid 

woodwork,  an  art  never  to  any  great  extent  practised  with 
an  architectural  motive  beyond  the  Alps.  Vasari,  who 
devotes  a  short  chapter  to  it  in  his  introduction,  says  it 
began  in  the  days  of  Brunelleschi  and  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano ;  and  it  had  its  origin  in  a  land  which  had  a  great 
variety  of  mild  close-grained  woods,  box,  ebony,  tulip- 
wood,  and  above  all  walnut  which  served  for  a  rich  and 
solid  dark  ground  on  which  the  pattern  could  be  relieved. 
Intarsia  was  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  a  lower  form  of 
painting,  and  it  has  its  limitations  like  mosaic,  of  which 
art  it  is  really  a  branch :  and  Vasari  says  it  had  always 
been  practised  by  men  with  more  patience  than  power  of 
design.  "Nevertheless,"  he  concludes,  "it  is  a  praise- 
worthy and  masterly  art." 

A  veneer  Tarsia  is  a  veneer;  two  thin  slices  of  wood  one  light 

and  the  other  dark,  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  are  placed 
together  and  the  pattern  is  cut  through  with  a  fret-saw, 
when  the  upper  layer  will  drop  into  the  space  cut  out  of  the 
lower.  The  line  given  by  the  thickness  of  the  saw  cut  is 
filled  in  with  black  after  the  veneer  has  been  glued  on  to 
the  ground.  Experience  of  centuries  has  proved  the  dura- 
bility of  Tarsia.    Its  only  enemy  is  damp,  and  Vasari  tells 

Benedetto  an  amusing  story  of  Benedetto  da  Majano  who  began  his 
career  as  a  wood  carver,  and  especially  as  an  Intarsiatore. 
In  Tarsia  work  he  was  the  most  famous  master  of  his  time, 
and  having  made  for  Matthias  Corvinus  a  pair  of  chests 
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of  very  beautiful  inlaid  wood-work,  he  determined  to  take  intarsia 
them  himself  to  the  Court  of  Hungary  and  present  them 
in  person.  Accordingly  he  took  his  passage  by  sea  and 
arrived  in  Hungary.  "But  when,  having  made  his  rever- 
ence to  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  graciously  received, 
he  had  the  chests  brought  in  and  unpacked  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  who  was  very  anxious  to  see  them,  he 
saw  that  the  moisture  of  the  water,  and  the  damp  of  the 
sea  had  softened  the  glue,  so  that  when  the  waxed  cloths 
were  opened  almost  all  the  pieces  that  were  fixed  to  the 
chests  fell  to  the  ground;  whereby  anyone  may  imagine 
how  Benedetto  remained  amazed  and  struck  dumb  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  Signori.  Still  having  put  the  work 
together  as  well  as  he  could  he  succeeded  in  giving  the 
King  complete  satisfaction.  But  he  nevertheless  took  a 
disgust  at  this  art,  and  could  no  longer  endure  it  on 
account  of  the  shame  he  had  suffered  by  it :  and  so  putting 
aside  all  timidity  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  in  which 
art  he  had  already  executed  several  works1." 

He  also  turned  his  attention  to  architecture,  as  we 
know,  and  designed  the  Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence. 

A  fine  example  of  simple  intarsia,  where  the  pattern  is  simple 
given  by  merely  cutting  it  out  in  thin  wood  and  inlaying 
it,  is  afforded  by  the  wall-panelling  of  Perugino's  Sala  del 
Cambio  at  Perugia  (Plate  XLIII),  where  the  design  in 
box  or  other  light  wood  is  inlaid  in  a  walnut  ground, 
defined  by  the  black  lines  of  the  saw-cut.  But  the  Intar-  Shaded 
siatore  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  simple  outline,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  introduce  the  refinement  of  shading. 
This  he  did  in  a  variety  of  ways;  either  by  inlaying  the 
shadow  in  different  woods,  or  by  scorching  the  wood  to  a 
brown  shade  by  fire,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals.     The 

1  Vasari,  Vita  di  Benedetto  da  Majano. 
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imarsia       panel  from  Cremona  with   the  half-length   of  a  bishop 
(Plate  XLIII)  is  a  simple  example  of  shaded  intarsia. 
The  In  the  back  panels  of  the  stalls  at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia 

all  three  methods  are  employed.  These  splendid  panels 
which  go  round  the  choir  contain  each  a  three-quarter 
length  figure  of  a  saint,  which  Lanzi  praises  as  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  figures  of  Tarsia  he  had  ever  seen. 
They  date  from  i486,  and  were  executed  by  an  Istrian 
artist  Bartolomeo  da  Pola,  from  the  designs  it  is  said 
of  Borgognone.  The  shading  is  partly  done  by  scorching 
the  wood  with  fire  or  hot  sand,  partly  by  inlaying  with 
woods  of  different  colours.  The  flowing  lines  of  the  curl- 
ing hair  are  all  inlaid,  each  several  tress  being  formed 
with  three  narrow  strips  of  gradated  colour.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  forty  or  more  of  these  panels, 
each  differing  from  the  rest,  the  splendour  of  this  un- 
rivalled choir,  no  less  than  the  labour  bestowed  on  its 
decoration,  will  be  better  understood. 

These  fine  pictures  do  not  transgress  the  limitations 
of  the  material.     But  like  other  branches  of  art  Intarsia 
Ruined       was  ruined  by  the  over-ingenuity  of  the  artist.    Conscious 
eiabJra-      of  their  dexterity  they  attempted  things  never  done  before 
tion  with  means  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  they  did  imper- 

fectly and  laboriously  with  their  wooden  veneers,  their 
glue-pot,  and  chemicals  what  the  painter  with  crayon  and 
brush  could  do  perfectly  and  easily.  The  most  famous  of 
these  pictures  in  wood  are  those  in  the  stalls  of  S.  Maria 
Bergamo  Maggiore  at  Bergamo.  They  consist  of  figure  subjects 
mixed  with  landscapes,  shaded  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
roundness  of  a  tinted  drawing,  and  approach  nearer  to 
painting  with  a  brush  than  one  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible. But  the  delicacy  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  has 
to  be  protected  by  glass,  and  thus  ceases  to  belong  to 
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decorative  art,  for  church  stalls  like  other  furniture  are  intarsia 
meant  to  be  used,  and  not  to  be  put  under  glass. 

The  art  was  also  abused  by  representations  of  such  Abuse  of 
things  as  cupboards  with  their  contents,  tambourines, 
military  weapons,  parrots  in  cages,  tankards,  hour-glasses, 
pairs  of  compasses,  and  other  trifles  by  which  the  artist 
sought  to  show  his  cleverness  and  ignored  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  art.  There  was  one  famous  cabinet 
of  intarsia  work  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  the  Montefeltrini 
at  Gubbio,  which  has  now  disappeared,  some  parts  of  it  Gubbio 
being  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington.  It  is  described  paiace 
by  Dennistoun  who  saw  it  in  its  original  home  as  of  the 
finest  workmanship1,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  of 
the  kind  just  described,  with  pictures  of  things,  and  not 
properly  decorative.  Among  others  was  a  book  open 
with  the  name  of  Guidobaldo,  the  second  Duke  of  that 
dynasty,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Aeneid  in  which  occur 
the  famous  lines,  selected  one  may  suppose  by  that  rather 
unfortunate  prince, 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

This  beautiful  art  of  the  Intarsiatore  gives  to  the  fur- 
niture in  churches  and  palaces  of  Italy  a  remarkable  air 
of  refinement  and  polish  which  has  no  parallel  in  other 
lands. 

A  mode  of  decoration  akin  to  intarsia  in  woodwork  is  Marble 
that  of  inlaying  different  coloured  marbles,  or  of  incising  in  ay 
patterns   in   white    marble   and   filling  them   with  black 
cement.     At  S.   Petronio  in    Bologna  are   some   marble 
screens  to  the  chapels  which  are  effectively  ornamented  in 
this  way.     Examples  of  it,  on  a  scale   either  larger  or 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  vol.  I.  p.  162. 
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smaller,  abound  in  many  of  the  sepulchral  monuments,  or 
on  chimney-pieces,  or  door-cases  throughout  the  country. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  part  played  by 
decorative  painting  in  the  Renaissance  architecture  of 
Italy.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  Orcagna 
and  Benozzo  Gozzoli  all  Italian  painting  was  decorative 
in  its  purpose,  done  to  embellish  and  complete  the  ar- 
chitecture. And  though  in  the  15th  century  independent 
pictures  began  to  appear,  especially  when  oil-painting 
came  into  use,  and  fresco  or  tempera  were  no  longer  the 
only  methods,  most  public  buildings  were  intended  to  be 
painted.  At  Venice  the  art  of  the  mosaicist  survived,  and 
indeed  has  existed  to  our  own  day.  At  Siena  and  Orvieto 
the  interior  decoration  was  by  the  use  of  coloured  marble 
or  stone  in  bands  and  streaks  of  colour,  positive  painting 
being  reserved  in  one  case  for  the  library  and  in  the  other 
for  the  side  chapels.  But  generally  a  bare  wall-space 
invited  and  received  painted  decoration  and  the  buildings 
seem  designed  so  as  to  require  it.  When  as  in  the 
Duomo  of  Florence  it  is  absent,  we  feel  that  the  building 
is  incomplete,  for  there  is  neither  painting  on  the  walls, 
nor  are  there  any  architectural  forms  to  take  its  place. 
To  this  day  the  Italian  paints  his  ceilings  in  some  simple 
fashion  even  in  humble  buildings,  and  stencils  something 
on  his  walls  where  we  should  use  a  paper. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  our  purpose  to  describe  the 
purely  pictorial  work  with  which  Luca  Signorelli  and 
other  great  artists  decorated  the  walls  of  churches  at 
Padua  and  Orvieto,  and  other  buildings  of  the  date  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in 
spite  of  their  landscape  back-grounds,  and  the  foreshorten- 
ings,  or  scortezze  in  which  they  delighted,  and  on  which 
they  prided  themselves,  the  works  of  the  great  1 5th  century 
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painters  retain  their  decorative  quality,  and  respect  for 
the  plane  of  the  wall.  But  besides  what  are  properly 
pictures  the  ceilings  and  compartments  of  vaulting,  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  regular  figure  subjects,  are  full 
of  beautiful  decoration  in  arabesques,  medallions,  flowers, 
and  little  figures  in  lovely  colour.  The  ceiling  of  Peru- 
gino's  Sala  del  Cambio  at  Perugia  is  an  especially  beauti-  Perugia, 
ful  example  of  this  kind  of  decoration  (Plate  XLI V)  where  cambio 
amid  scrolls  and  foliage  on  a  rich  blue  ground  there  are 
figures  of  heathen  Gods,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
copied  from  antique  gems.  On  the  walls  below  Pietro 
has  painted  large  figures  of  ancient  heroes  and  worthies 
in  costumes  partly  antique  and  partly  Florentine.  Leoni- 
das  sheathing  his  sword  stands  between  Lucius  Siciniusand 
Horatius  Coccles  ;  Pericles  converses  with  Scipio,  Cincin- 
natus  standing  by.  Socrates,  with  Fabius  Maximus  at  his 
elbow,  is  talking  with  Numa  Pompilius,  who  turns  towards 
Furius  Camillus,  while  Pittacus  is  speaking  to  Trajan. 
A  series  of  kings  and  prophets,  Isaiah,  Moses,  Daniel, 
David  and  Solomon,  bearing  scrolls  with  texts  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  six  Sybils  also  carrying  scrolls.  The  dado 
below  has  the  beautiful  Intarsia  described  already  (Plate 
XLIII). 

In  the  exquisitely  painted  vault  of  this  chamber  the  inter- 
ground  is  interchanged  between  azure  and  gold-colour,  biuTInd 
The  main  longitudinal  vault  has  an  azure  ground  with  gold 
medallions  in  grisaille  on  gold-colour,  or  enclosed  within 
spandrils  of  rose-colour,  while  the  cross-vaults  have  scrolls 
of  grisaille  on  a  gold-coloured  ground,  with  medallions  on 
a  ground  of  azure.    There  is  nothing  in  Italian  art  finer 
than  this  lovely  hall,  and  Pietro  may  be  forgiven  the  vain- 
glorious mottoes  which  Vasari  says  he  inscribed  on  his 
work,  in  which  he  had  introduced  his  own  portrait.    Lanzi 
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inter-         however  says  this  fine  eulogy  was  written  under  the  por- 

biueand     trait  by  his  grateful  fellow-citizens1. 

gold  The  same  system  of  interchange  of  patterns  on  blue 

and  gold  colours  is  to  be  found  in  the  decorations  by 
Luini  at  the  Monastero  Maggiore  in  Milan.  The  Italians 
have  a  saying  a propos  of  this: 

Azzurro  ed  oro 
non  guastan  lavoro, 

and  the  contrast  of  the  two  colours  runs  through  much 
of  the  decorative  designs  of  the  period.  In  the  vault  of  the 
Eremitani  at  Padua  the  effect  is  heightened  by  patterns 
of  grisaille  on  a  red  ground  with  a  brilliant  result  (Plate 
XXXIX,  p.  132).  In  a  church  at  Piacenza  a  good 
effect  is  produced  by  nothing  but  blue-white  and  gold- 
colour,  the  white  shaded  with  grey,  and  patterns  being 
traced  on  the  gold-colour  in  brown. 
The  charm  There  is  a  fascination  about  these  decorative  arts  of 
Uon?n°the  tne  Early  Renaissance  period  in  Italy,  which  tempts  one 
Golden  to  dwell  on  them  at  a  length  that  would  be  inconvenient. 
They  are  so  free,  so  frank,  and  joyous,  and  they  speak  so 
eloquently  of  the  men  who  produced  them,  that  they  carry 
one  away  even  more  than  the  lively  decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  though  practised  with  the  same 
liberty,  show  nevertheless  less  abandon,  and  a  certain 
staid  reserve.  In  the  glorious  work  of  Donatello,  Ghiberti, 
Verocchio,  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  and  others  their 
contemporaries,  you  feel  you  have  the  realization  of  the 

1  "And  in  one  ornament  he  made  his  own  portrait,  which  seems  very  life- 
like; writing  beneath  it  his  own  name  in  this  manner: 

Petrus  Perusinus  egregius  Pic  tor. 
Perdita  si  fuerat  pingendo  hie  retulit  art  em. 
Si  numquam  inventa  esset  hactenus  ipse  dedit. 
Anno.  Dom.  1500." 
Vasari,  Vita  di  Pietro  Perugino.    Lanzi,  vol.  II.  p.  32. 
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aims  towards  which  mediaeval  sculpture  was  working. 
Even  the  magnificent  figures  that  are, — must  I  say  were} 
— at  Reims,  fail  to  reach  that  level,  held  back  by  hier- 
archical restrictions,  and  limited  opportunities;  and  the 
later  Gothic  sculpture  rather  declined  than  improved  after  Stimulus 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  work  of  Giovanni  °rftancient 
Pisano  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  It  required  the 
stimulus  of  ancient  example  to  put  the  art  into  the  right 
way  towards  perfection. 

The  art  of  the  early  period,  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Aver- 
Renaissance,  may  claim  to  be  a  Vernacular  style,  no  less 
than  the  styles  that  preceded  it.    It  spoke  a  tongue  under- 
standed  of  the  common  people.    The  time  was  approaching 
when  it  could  be  understood  only  by  the  rich  and  learned, 
but  the  hour  for  that  had  not  yet  struck.    The  artists  were 
men  of  the  people,  not  great  scholars  or  courtiers ;  trades- 
men,  handicraftsmen,  with   their  workshops  where    you 
might  go  to  order  a  monument,  or  a  set  of  stalls  for  a 
church,  or  a  cabinet  with  panels  of  intarsia;  or  you  might 
give  a  commission  for  a  set  of  frescoes  on  some  wall  of 
church  or  communal  palace,  or  buy  an  altar  piece  ready 
painted  for  you.     They  were  not  merely  designers  who  The  artist 
employed  others  to  work  from  their  drawings,  but  actual  ma"  e 
handicraftsmen  themselves,  like  Benedetto  da  Majano,  who 
inlaid  the  chest  of  Intarsia  for  Matthias  Corvinus,  and 
sculptured  that  most  beautiful  of  all  pulpits  at  S.  Croce, 
and  finally  designed  the  great  palace  at  Florence  for  Filippo 
Strozzi.    "Perugino,"  says  Symonds,  "was  an  instance  of  Pemgino's 
the  simple  Italian  craftsman,  employing  numerous  assist-  s  °p 
ants,  undertaking  contract  work  on  a  large  scale,   and 
striking    keen    bargains    with    his    employers.     Both    at 
Florence  and  at  Perugia  he  opened  a  bottega,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  his  trade  as  a   master  painter,  he   realized 
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enough  money  to  buy  substantial  estates  in  those  cities  as 
well  as  in  his  birth  place1."  The  distinction  between  the 
man  who  drew  the  design,  and  the  man  who  put  his  hand 
Assistants  to  the  work  was  unknown.  Assistants  of  course  the  master 
pupi  s  had ;  in  no  other  way  could  the  enormous  output  of  art- 
work have  been  accomplished:  but  the  master's  hand  may 
be  seen  in  the  perfection  of  the  result.  Nor  was  there  the 
same  division  between  architect  and  builder :  the  man  who 
made  you  the  model  not  infrequently  contracted  to  carry 
The  artist  it  out.  There  are  building  contracts  of  the  15th  century 
tractor  which  bind  the  architect  to  live  so  many  years  on  the  spot; 
"to  procure  labour  for  the  work  and  its  ornamentation;  to 
work  with  his  own  hands,  both  in  building  and  in  sculpture 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  praise  of  a  good  sculptor  and 
master  of  the  stone  cutting  art2."  In  the  contract  for  the 
Loggia  at  Ancona  the  architect  engages  to  carve  with  his 
own  hand  the  equestrian  statue  which  was  the  heraldic 
bearing  of  the  city.  The  same  man  would  either  design 
you  a  palace  or  a  sepulchral  monument  or  an  altar-piece; 
and  in  the  latter  class  of  work,  especially  in  Tuscany,  may 
be  seen  the  result  of  the  close  understanding  between 
architecture  and  sculpture,  in  both  of  which  arts  the  artist 
was  equally  accomplished;  whence  resulted  the  perfect 
harmony  of  every  part  with  the  rest. 
Art  of  the  The  art  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Renaissance  was,  as 

popular       I  have  said,  a  vernacular  art :  the  artists  were  men  of  the 
gibiellte  "  people ;  their  work  was  popular,  intelligible  to  every  man 
who  cared  for  art,  and  in  that  age  every  Italian  was  a  lover 
of  art  by  instinct.    It  was  born  in  him  and  he  was  a  natural 
critic  of  art  from  his  cradle.     Never  were  circumstances 

1  Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  III.  p.  299.    Vasari,  Vita  di  Pietro  Perugino. 
He  was  born  at  Citta  della  Pieve. 

2  Contract  with  Giorgio  Orsini  for  the  Duomo  of  Sebenico,  A.D.  1441.  My 
Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  I  stria,  vol.  I.  p.  417. 
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more  favourable  for  the  development  of  a  great  school, 
and  never  was  there  an  age  so  prolific  of  great  artists,  or 
a  people  better  imbued  with  the  artistic  sense  which  en-  Popular 
abled  them  to  appreciate  their  labours.     And  so  long  as 
the  people  and  the  artists  understood  one  another  this 
happy  state  of  things  went  on ;  but  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  last  phase  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  beginning.     Archaeology  and  literature  invaded  invasion 
the  province  of  art  more  and  more,  checking  its  frank  °    ogma 
expression,  curtailing  its  expansion,  and  binding  it  in  the 
fetters  of  rule  and  dogma.    Art  became  learned,  no  longer 
a  vernacular  understood  of  the  people.    A  rift  was  opened  Rupture 
between  architecture  and  sculpture,  while  painting  turned  the  arts 
her  back  on  them  both,  and  went  her  own  way  indepen- 
dently.   This,  the  concluding  phase  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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The  great  figures  of  Bramante  and  Michel- Angelo 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  final  stage  of  the  Renaissance. 
Bramante's  work  at  Milan  has  the  free  natural  character 
of  the  golden  age,  though  at  S.  Peter's,  so  far  as  we  can 
attribute  the  conception  of  it  to  him,  he  approached  more 
to  a  strict  conformity  with  ancient  example.  The  work  of 
Michel-Angelo  has  lost  the  happy  freedom  of  the  earlier 
style,  and  assumed  a  more  austere  and  formal  character; 
though  it  is  not  marked  by  any  close  following  of  the 
precepts  of  Vitruvius.  One  feels  that  his  great  indepen- 
dent genius  would  have  revolted  from  the  fetters  into  which 
architecture  was  forced  by  those  who  came  after  him. 

From  1523  to  1531  Michel-Angelo  was  employed  by 
Medici  Popes  Leo  X  and  Clement  VII  to  build  the 
Sagrestia  nuova  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 
Here  are  enshrined  those  marvellous  monuments  with  the 
figures  of  Night  and  Day,  Dawn  and  Twilight,  in  which 
the  great  master  has  embodied  the  sadness  of  his  soul  at 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  For  during  those  years  had  been 
played  out  the  last  tragedy  of  Florentine  history ;  and  after 
a  gallant  resistance  in  which  Michel-Angelo  played  his 
part  as  military  engineer,  the  Republic  had  been  crushed 
for  ever  by  force  from  without  and  treachery  within.  The 
sacristy  is  designed  for  its  contents,  or  rather  the  building 
and  the  monuments  are  designed  for  one  another.  In  a 
niche  above  his  sarcophagus,  on  which  lie  the  figures  of 
Day  and  Night,  sits  Giuliano,  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
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of  the  Medici,  who  is  drawn  in  an  amiable  light  in  the  s.  Lo- 
pages  of  the  Cortegiano.  Opposite  is  the  mysterious  figure  Florence 
of  Lorenzo,  grandson  of  Lorenzo  "the  Magnificent,"  the 
usurping  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  died  of  his  vices  leaving 
an  only  child  whom  we  know  as  Catherine  de'  Medici  of 
France.  Neither  figure  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait,  and 
there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  contemptible  career  of 
Lorenzo  corresponding  to  the  mysterious  grandeur  of 
II  Pensieroso1.  The  figures  were  never  finished,  for  when 
Clement  VII  died  Michel- A ngelo,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Medici,  left  Florence  for  Rome,  nor  could  any 
persuasion  of  the  dukes  ever  induce  him  to  return  and 
complete  them. 

The  Laurentian  library  adjoining  S.  Lorenzo  was  de-  The 
signed  by  Michel- Angelo,  together  with  the  desks  or  settles  t^rei 
on  which  the  chained  books  lie2  (Fig.  16,  p.  152).     The  hbrary 
windows  are  filled  with  excellent  grisaille  glass  by  Giovanni 
de  Udine,  the  great  master  of  Arabesque,  which  is  here 
effectively  employed  with  the  Medici  arms  in  cartouches. 
There  are  similar  windows  in  the  Certosa  of  the  Val 
d'  Ema,  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori   on  the    Capitol  at  The 
Rome  was  designed  by  Michel- Angelo,  and  built  either  at  Rome 
by  him,  or  from  his  designs  after  his  death.    He  designed 
also  the  central  building,  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore,  and  the 
lower  part  with   the   fine   double   ramping  stairs  is  his, 
where  are  the  fountain  and  river  gods.    The  upper  part  is 

1  The  sarcophagus  was  opened  in  1875,  when  it  had  been  noticed  that  the 
figure  of  Twilight  was  slipping  from  its  place  and  had  to  be  secured.  This 
settled  all  doubt  as  to  this  being  the  grave  of  Lorenzo,  and  not  of  Giuliano 
as  some  had  supposed,  for  it  contained  two  bodies,  and  it  was  known  that 
Alessandro,  the  last  duke  of  the  senior  line  who  was  murdered  by  Lorenzino, 
was  buried  with  Lorenzo,    v.  letter  to  the  Times,  March,  1875. 

2  A  rough  design  for  these  settles,  in  one  of  Michel-Angelo's  sketch  books, 
is  reproduced  in  Mr  J.  W.  Clark's  Care  of  Books,  p.  236. 
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by  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Rainaldi,  in  which  it  is  said 
alterations  from  the  original  design  were  introduced.  In 
these  buildings  the  general  effect  is  stately  and  imposing, 


Fig.  16. 

and  the  whole  group,  with  the  magnificent  statue  of  Marcus 
Palazzo  dei  Aurelius  in  the  centre  is  not  unworthy  of  its  position.    The 

Conserva-  .  .    .  ...  _ 

tori  Palace  of  the  Conservatori  (Fig.  17)  is  certainly  a  fine 

building.    We  have  here  however  the  feature  common 
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Paiazzodd  in  all  later  classic  work,  of  pilasters  running  through  two 
tori  storeys,  an   illogical  device,   though   less   offensive  with 

pilasters  than  with  columns  (Fig.  17). 
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PlANTA    DEL    PALAZZO    DI    CAPRAROLA 
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Fig.  18. 

The  Roman  palaces  however  seldom  offend  in  this 
way:  from  the  Florentine  artists  who  were  employed  on 
many  of  them  one  would  not  expect  it.  The  Palazzo 
Sacchetti  by  San  Gallo  has  a  fine  doorway  and  a  ringhidra 
which  are  the  only  remarkable  features.    The  rest  is  plain 
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with  neither  pilasters  nor  columns.  The  windows  of  the  Roman 
first  floor  are  tapered,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  His  Palazzo  Millini  is  equally  plain.  Peruzzi's 
Palazzo  Silvestri  has  the  lower  storey  rusticated,  but  neither 
pilasters  nor  columns — the  Palazzo  Costa  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo  has  a  rusticated  ground  floor,  and  pilasters  between 
the  windows  on  each  upper  floor.  The  Collegio  della 
Sapienza  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  built  in  1575,  is  still 
plainer,  having  no  windows  at  all  on  the  lower  floor  to  the 
front,  and  only  simple  undecorated  windows  in  the  floor 
above.  The  other  Roman  palaces  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
and  those  by  Fontana  are  all  of  them  simple,  and  plain 
structures  like  those  already  described.  Beyond  good 
proportion  they  have  in  fact  no  very  marked  architectural 
character. 

The  Palace  or  Villa  of  Caprarola  which  Vignola  built  Capraroia 
for  Cardinal  Farnese  between  1547  and  1 559  is  the  most 
remarkable  domestic  building  of  this  period.  It  stands 
near  Ronciglione,  and  the  mysterious  Ciminian  forest,  so 
long  the  fence  between  Rome  and  Etruria.  It  is  built  like 
a  fortress  with  a  moat,  and  bastions,  on  a  pentagonal  plan, 
enclosing  a  circular  court;  and  is  approached  by  magnifi- 
cent inclines  and  stairs  which  scale  the  summit  on  which 
it  is  placed.  Each  side  of  the  pentagon  measures  130  feet, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  court  is  65  feet  (Figs.  18,  19,  20). 
The  interior  is  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  get  regularly  ingenious 
shaped  rooms  within  the  pentagon,  a  form  at  first  sight  not  p 
lending  itself  to  convenient  planning.  It  is  claimed  how- 
ever that  "not  a  single  part  of  it  is  wasted,  and  what  is 
admirable,  the  rooms  of  the  masters  of  the  house  are  so 
placed  that  they  do  not  look  on  any  of  the  offices.  For 
which  reason,  all  who  have  seen  it  admire  it  as  the  most 
artfully    planned,    most   completely   adorned,   and    most 
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Capraroia.   convenient  palace  in  the  world."    Within  the  platform  of 

The  pen-         ,  .  -  r 

tagonai  the  bastions,  the  pentagonal  block  of  the  palace  rises  with 
three  storeys,  the  two  upper  united  in  one  by  pilasters.  The 
interior  circular  court  consists  of  two  corridors  or  logge, 
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Fig.  19. 

one  over  the  other,  communicating  with  the  rooms  of  the 
pentagon  outside,  the  lower  storey  rusticated,  the  other 
arcaded  between  columns.  The  design  of  Capraroia  made  a 
great  sensationand  is  described  by  Vasari  at  tediouslength. 
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Vignola  and  Palladio  are  the  two  great  masters  of  the 
Later  Renaissance  before  it  degenerated  into  the  ex- 
travagances of  Baroco.  They  were  not  only  architects 
but  authors  on  the  subject  of  their  art,  and  their  works 
have  been  received  as  text-books  of  the  neo-classic 
school.  Vignola  was  born  in  1507  and  lived  till  1573. 
Palladio  was  slightly  younger.  He  was  born  at  Vicenza 
in  1 5 18,  the  city  where  his  principal  works  are  to  be  seen, 
and  he  lived  till  1580.  The  centre  of  Renaissance  art 
had  now  shifted  from  Florence  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Giacomo  Barozzi,  who  took  the  name  of  Vignola  from  his 
birthplace,  was  a  Bolognese.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Vasari,  who  says  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  at 
Rome  to  Pope  Julius  III,  who  employed  him  to  build  the 
Villa  that  goes  by  his  name  outside  the  city.  In  this 
employment  it  is  said  he  had  much  trouble  and  little  pay ; 
but  he  fortunately  gained  the  confidence  of  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  and  the  palace  at  Caprarola  followed. 
He  had  begun  his  artistic  career  as  a  painter,  but  did  not 
attain  much  success,  his  real  bent  being  towards  archi- 
tecture. Lanzi  says  Vignola  was  a  master  of  perspective. 
"His  first  studies  were  in  painting  in  the  School  of 
Passarotti  at  Bologna,  till  a  natural  inclination  drew  him 
away  to  devote  himself  to  perspective,  and  by  the  help  of 
that,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  architecture;  in  which  he  did 
admirable  things,  and  among  them  the  Palace  of  Caprarola. 
There,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  other  place,  may  be  seen 
perspective  drawings  [quadrature)  by  his  hand1." 

To  be  a  master  of  perspective  is  of  course  an  essential 
qualification  for  an  architect,  who  must  be  able  to  foresee 

1  Lanzi,  Storia  pittorica.)  vol.  II.  p.  151.  Vasari  says  that  in  one  of  the 
halls  are  perspective  drawings  of  buildings,  drawn  by  Vignola  and  coloured 
by  his  son-in-law,  which  are  very  fine  and  make  the  room  look  larger.  ( Vita 
di  Taddeo  Zucchero.) 
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the  effect  of  his  design  when  realized,  and  viewed  from 
every  point  of  view.     The  man  who  is  satisfied  when  his 
design  looks  well  on  paper,  and  tests  it  no  further,  will 
never  succeed.    Brunelleschi  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  Brunei- 
to  perspective  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  seems  Skm  In 
to  have  discovered  for  himself  how  to  put  buildings  into  £"spec* 
just  perspective  from  place  and  section1.    Vasari  mentions 
several  perspective  drawings  made  by  Brunelleschi  of  the 
Piazza  at  Florence  with  the  surrounding  buildings,  and 
says  he  taught  the  art  to  Masaccio  among  other  of  his 
friends. 

The  Villa  of  Papa  Giulio,  which  has  been  already  vmadi 
mentioned,  is  a  work  of  Vignola's  that  is  generally  admired  GuKo 
(Fig.  21,  p.  160).  It  is  well  proportioned  and  inoffensive, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  provoke  enthusiasm. 
In  his  own  city  of  Bologna,  Vignola  was  engaged  at 
S.  Petronio,  and  made  a  sketch  design  for  the  unfinished 
front.  In  the  portal  of  the  Palazzo  Bocchi2  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  columns  square  blocks  alternating  with 
round,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  futile  and  detestable 
invention  of  the  Later  Renaissance. 

Vicenza  was  the  mother  of  several  architects  besides  vicentine 
Palladio.  It  is  said  that  Formentone  the  architect  of  the 
famous  Loggia  at  Brescia,  which  used  to  be  attributed 
to  Bramante,  was  born  there.  Scamozzi  also,  the  third  Scamozzi 
master  of  the  Vitruvian  Renaissance,  was  a  Vicentine. 
The  poet  Gian  Giorgio  Trissino,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Sophonisba,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Vitruvius,  designed  and  built  for  himself  the  Palazzo  of 

1  Egli  trovo  da  se  un  modo  ch'  ella  potesse  venire  giusta  e  perfetta,  che  fu 
il  levarla  con  la  pianta  e  proffilo,  e  per  via  della  intersegazione,  cosa  vera- 
mente  ingegniosissima  ed  utile  all'  arte  di  disegno.  Vasari,  Vita  di  Filippo 
Brunelleschi. 

2  Ital.  Artistica,  p.  119. 
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Cricoli  outside  the  city,  which  was  finished  about  1537  in  Gian 
the  new  style.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  building  at  Trissino 
Vicenza  in  neo-classic.    On  this  building  Palladio,  when  a 
lad,  worked  as  a  mason.  Trissino  noticed  his  ability,  and  his 
love  of  study,  and  made  him  his  friend,  taking  him  with  him 
several  times  to  Rome,  where  Palladio  was  inspired  with 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  antique.     His  career  as  an 
architect  began  in  1540  on  his  return  from  Rome.    In  1 549 
he  began  the  two  storeyed  colonnades  that  surround  the 
Palazzo  della  Ragione  in  his  native  city.    Vicenza  and  Palazzo 
Padua  each  have  an  enormous  hall  covered  with  a  waggon  R^one, 
vault  of  wood,  which  was  the  Palace  of  the  Municipality.  Vlcenza 
That  of  Padua  measures  267  feet  in  length,  and  89  in 
width.    That  of  Vicenza  about  1 70  by  69  or  70.    They  are 
about  80  feet  in  height  and  are  raised  on  a  lower  storey 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes.    That  at  Padua  was  built 
in   1 1 60,  a  monument  of  the  liberation  of  the  city  from 
Barbarossa.     Galleries   or  logge  on   the   outside   in   two 
storeys  were  added  to  it  in  [306  which  are  open  to  the  air, 
with  round  arches  on  slender  pillars ;  and  the  great  wooden 
roof  was  at  that  time  constructed  by  Fra  Giovanni,  an 
architect  from  the  convent  of  the  Eremitani1.   The  Palazzo 
della  Ragione  at  Vicenza,  originally  built  in  1222,  was  Failure  of 
reconstructed  in   1444  and  some  17  years  later  furnished  \0t 
with  logge,  which  however  fell  in  1496.   Various  architects 
were  consulted,  Antonio  Riccio  or  Rizzo,  architect  of  the 
internal  court  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  Spaventa, 
Sansovino,  Serlio,  Sammichieli,  and  Giulio  Romano.   Spa- 
venta's  design  was  accepted,  and  he  had  rebuilt  the  loggia 
up  to  the  first  floor,  when  the  troubles  about  the  League 
of  Cambrai  stopped  all  Venetian  buildings  then  in  progress  ; 
and  after  peace  was  restored  the  incomplete  logge  had 

1  There  are  illustrations  of  the  inside  and  outside  in  Italia  Artistica. 
J   R.A.  11 
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Palazzo  become  ruinous  and  threatened  to  fall.  Palladio  was  con- 
Ragione,  suited  in  1 545.  He  was  then  27  years  old,  and  had  already 
Vicenza  carried  out  work  in  Vicenza.  He  submitted  four  designs 
of  which  one  was  approved  in  1 549  by  99  votes  against 
17.  The  work  was  begun  at  once  but  was  not  finished 
till  65  years  later,  34  years  after  the  death  of  the  architect. 
Palladio  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  the  old  logge 
and  started  afresh  with  an  entirely  original  design  (Plate 
XLV).  His  galleries,  porticos,  or  logge,  are  in  two  storeys, 
nine  bays  long  on  the  sides  of  the  building,  five  at  the  ends. 
The  order  in  the  lower  stage  is  Doric,  that  above  is  Ionic. 
The  width  of  the  bays  seems  to  be  given  by  the  openings 
in  the  main  building  behind  the  portico,  and  is  very  wide 
in  proportion  to  the  height.  The  awkwardness  of  this 
proportion  is  ingeniously  overcome  by  setting  the  columns 
that  carry  the  arch  inward  from  the  main  pier,  leaving  a 
space  between  them,  which  is  bridged  by  a  continuation 
of  the  import  moulding  from  which  the  arch  springs.  An 
attached  column  on  the  main  pier  divides  the  bays  and 
carries  the  entablature  in  each  storey.  Round  holes  relieve 
the  plain  wall  above  the  side  openings.  At  the  corners  of 
the  building  the  construction  is  strengthened  by  a  larger 
pier  with  two  columns  on  the  face  instead  of  one,  and  the 
side  openings  are  proportionally  diminished,  the  arch 
remaining  the  same  (Fig.  22).  The  smaller  columns  that 
carry  the  arches  are  coupled,  one  behind  the  other  to  carry 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  above,  and  this  gives  the  arcades 
lightness  and  variety.  The  upper  cornice  is  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  on  which  are  statues. 

The  design  of  these  porticos  is  admirable,  and  may  be 
considered  Palladio's  masterpiece.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
the  least  Palladian  of  all  his  works.  There  is  pleasant 
fancy  in  the  arches  with  the  side  openings,  the  details  of 
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the  arcading  are  treated  with  freedom,  not  strictly  Vi- 
truvian,  and  the  slight  departure  from  symmetry  in  the 
end  bays,  relieves  the  monotony  of  repetition  besides  ful- 
filling a  sound  constructional  purpose.  Palladio  himself 
is  proud  of  this  building.  In  his  third  book  he  gives  two 
illustrations  of  it,  and  writes,  "  there  is  in  Vicenza  a  basilica 
of  which  I  show  the  design,  because  the  porticos  around 
it  are  of  my  invention,  and  because  I  doubt  not  that  this 
building  may  be  compared  to  the  works  of  antiquity,  and 
be  counted  among  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  buildings 
that  have  been  erected  from  the  time  of  the  ancients  till 
now,  both  for  its  size,  and  its  ornaments,  and  also  because 
of  the  material,  which  is  of  the  hardest  live  stone;  and 
because  all  its  stones  have  been  put  together  and  bonded 
with  the  greatest  care." 

The  Loggia  del  Capitanio  opposite  the  Palazzo  della 
Ragione  is  also  by  Palladio,  and  the  list  of  his  buildings 
in  the  city  is  a  long  one.  He  gives  illustrations  of  many 
of  them  in  his  book,  with  brief  descriptions  in  the  text. 
He  says  modestly  enough,  though  with  a  not  unreasonable 
pride  in  his  work,  "  I  may  be  esteemed  very  fortunate  to 
have  found  gentlemen  of  so  noble  and  generous  a  dis- 
position, and  of  such  excellent  judgment  as  to  have 
hearkened  to  my  reasons  and  departed  from  that  anti- 
quated custom  of  building  without  grace  or  any  beauty  at 
all :  and  indeed  I  cannot  but  very  heartily  thank  God,  as 
we  ought  in  all  our  actions  to  do,  for  granting  me  such  a 
share  of  his  favour  as  to  have  been  able  to  put  in  practice 
many  of  those  things  which  I  have  learnt  from  my  very 
great  fatigues  and  voyages,  and  by  my  great  study1." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  at  Vicenza  as  we  have 
already   noticed  at    Bologna,    Milan,   and   Venice,   some 

1  Book  11.  ch.  in.  ed.  Ware. 
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persuasion  was  needed  to  win  acceptance  for  the  new 
style  and  that  the  old  Gothic  style  was  not  given  up 
without  some  reluctance. 

The  aim  of  Palladio  was  to  realize  in  modern  work  Paiiadio 
the  lessons  he  derived  from  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  vitruvius 
since  we  have  no  ancient  writer  on  architecture  but  Vitru- 
vius, to  be  guided  strictly  by  his  precepts.  He  says  in  his 
preface,  "  Guided  by  a  natural  inclination  I  gave  myself 
up  in  my  early  years  to  the  study  of  architecture ;  and  as 
it  was  always  my  opinion  that  the  ancient  Romans,  as  in 
many  other  things,  so  in  building  well,  vastly  excelled  all 
those  who  have  been  since  their  time,  I  proposed  to  my- 
self Vitruvius  for  my  master  and  guide,  who  is  the  only 
ancient  writer  of  this  art,  and  set  myself  to  search  into  the 
relics  of  all  the  ancient  edifices  that  in  spite  of  time  and 
the  cruelty  of  barbarians  yet  remain;  and  finding  them 
much  more  worthy  of  observation  than  at  first  I  had 
imagined,  I  began  very  minutely  and  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  measure  every  one  of  their  parts." 

A  large  portion  of  his  book  is  occupied  with  the  result  Attempted 

,-     1  1 .  ....  •  r     1  imitation 

of  these  studies,  and  the  imaginary  restoration  01  those  0f  ancient 
ancient  buildings  of  which  he  could  find  any  traces.  He 
says  he  has  not  introduced  anything  of  his  own,  but  has 
incorporated  in  his  restoration  such  fragments  as  lay  about 
and  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the  buildings  in  question. 
He  explains  that  he  gives  his  own  designs  for  private 
buildings  because  little  or  nothing  remains  from  antiquity 
of  that  class  of  structures;  but  in  some  cases  from  the 
descriptions  of  houses  in  Vitruvius  he  has  tried  to  repro- 
duce the  Roman  house,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Convent 
della  Carita  at  Venice.  Pompeii  had  not  then  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  Roman  ever  lived 
in  such  a  house  as  Palladio  has  imagined. 
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Private  dwellings  are  dealt  with  in  the  sixth  Book  of 
Vitruvius:  but  beyond  rules  for  choice  of  site,  aspects,  and 
proper  proportion  of  certain  rooms  ancj  courts,  he  tells  us 
really  nothing  about  the  design  of  Roman  domestic  archi- 
tecture, i  Indeed  pure  architecture  in  any  form  takes  up 
much  less  than  half  of  his  ten  books.  The  first  two 
contain  useful  information  about  materials,  foundations, 
and  choice  of  site.  Books  vn  and  vni  treat  of  water  supply, 
floors,  stucco,  and  pigments.  Book  ix  deals  with  geometry 
and  astronomy,  and  Book  x  with  machines  and  military 
engines1.  The  architectural  part  is  contained  in  Books  in 
and  iv,  dealing  with  temples  of  the  gods,  and  Book  v,  with 
forums,  theatres  and  baths;  and  it  is  in  these  three  Books 
that  we  find  the  rules  for  proportions  of  parts,  and  measure- 
ment by  the  module  from  which  the  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance drew  up  their  code  for  the  practice  of  the  new  classic 
art.  The  consequence  was  that  finding  in  Vitruvius  little 
to  guide  them  in  domestic  architecture,  Palladio  and  the 
Vitruvian  school  fell  back  on  the  instructions  he  gives  for 
temples  of  the  gods  and  public  buildings;  and  as  the 
temples  were  essentially  columnar  structures,  and  as  the 
Romans  used  columns  and  pilasters  for  mere  ornament 
in  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Colosseum,  and  other 
public  works,  the  only  resource  of  Palladio  and  his 
followers  was  to  force  the  columnar  style  into  domestic 
service,  whether  there  were  any  reason  for  columns  or  not. 
No  longer  confined  to  purposes  of  construction,  columns 
now  became  ornaments.  "  Having  thus  treated  of  plain 
walls,"  says  Palladio,  "we  shall  next  consider  their  orna- 

1  Vitruvius  tells  us  in  his  dedicatory  preface  that  the  Emperor  had  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  Engines  of  War,  with  a  comfortable  salary.  "Cum  M. 
Auielio,  et  Publio  Minidio,  et  Gn.  Cornelio  ad  apparationem  balistarum  et 
scorpionum,  reliquorumque  tormentorum  refectionem  fui  praesto,  et  cum  eis 
commoda  accepi." 
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ments;  among  which  none  are  more  considerable   than  Paiiadio 
columns,  when  they  are  properly  placed,  and  in  a  just  column 
proportion  to  the  whole  edifice1."    To  adapt  the  column 
to  private   buildings  is,  as  Goethe   says  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  modern 
architects  have  to  contend.   But  it  is  a  difficulty  of  their  own 
making;  Brunelleschi,   Benedetto  da  Majano,  San  Gallo, 
Peruzzi  and  others  had  shown  that  domestic  architecture 
in  the  neo-classic  style  can  do  very  well  without  this  ille- 
gitimate  use   of  a  constructional   feature;   and   none  of 
Palladio's  buildings  will  bear  comparison  with  the  fine 
early  palaces  at  Florence,  where  columns  are  used  only 
for  constructional  purpose.    As  Fergusson  very  well  puts  Unsuit- 
it,  "  the  task  he  (Paiiadio)  imposed  on  himself,  or  rather  columnar 
that  his  age  imposed  on  him,  was  one  that  no  human  in-  private 
genuity  could  successfully  perform :  it  was  to  adapt  the    H    ings 
Temple    architecture    of  an    extinct   civilization   to    the 
Ecclesiastical,  the  Municipal,  and  Domestic  Architecture 
of  his  own  time.    That  he  failed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at: 
on  the  contrary  he  deserves  all  praise  for  the  extent  to 
which  he  did  succeed2." 

Palladio's  palaces  and  villas  therefore  are  all  columnar.  Palazzo 

Ai  •      •  1  r-  Chiericate 

The  Palazzo  Chiericate  at  Vicenza,  now  the  museum,  has 
a  front  consisting  of  two  storeys  of  colonnaded  loggias 
with  horizontal  entablatures  instead  of  arches;  but  the 
middle  part  of  the  upper  is  filled  in  with  wall  and  windows, 
violating  one  of  Palladio's  own  rules  that  the  more  solid 
feature  should  be  undermost  and  solids  should  not  be 
above  voids.  The  Palazzo  Valmarana  has  pilasters  Palazzo 
running  through  two  storeys,  of  which  the  lower  has  little  rarj™a 
pilasters  and  an  entablature  of  its  own.  The  design  how- 
ever has  much  beauty  (Fig.  23,  p.  168).     In  the  Palazzo 

1  Book  I.  ch.  XI.  2  History  of  Modern  Architecture,  vol.  1.  p.  155. 
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Fig.  23.     Palazzo  Valmarana.    From  PaHadio,  ed.  Ware. 
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Barbaran- Porto    the    two   lower    storeys   have    attached  Palazzo 

.  .  .  .  Barbaran- 

columns  each  confined  to  its  own  storey,  with  a  much  more  Porto 
satisfactory  effect;  though  the  design  would  have  been 
better  still  if  the  columns  had  been  omitted  in  the  lower 
storey:  they  give  an  air  of  weakness  to  the  lower  part,  and 
detract   from   the   splendour  of  the  piano  nobile  above. 
Another   Palazzo  Barbaran  is  similar  but  rather  plainer 
(Fig.  24,  p.  170).    The  Palazzo  Thienk  (Fig.  25),  now  the  Palazzo 
Banco  Popolare,  has  two  finely  proportioned  storeys  which 
are  rather  over-rusticated,  surmounted  by  a  low  attic.   The 
ground  floor  storey  has  plain  windows  under  arches  of 
rusticated  work  ;  the  piano  nobile  has  square  windows  with 
column  and  pediment,  and  between  them  pilasters  carrying 
a  fine  cornice.    This  storey  is  also  rusticated  between  the 
pilasters  which  are  plain,  but  the  columns  of  the  window- 
cases  are  ruined  by  carrying  the  rustication  through  them  in 
the  form  of  square  blocks.    But  for  this  detestable  device 
this  would  have  been  perhaps  the  finest  of  Palladio's  palaces. 
It  has  the  advantage,  unusual  in  Palladio's  work,  of  con- 
fining the  columns  and  pilasters  to  one  order.    Many  of  the  Plans  for 
designs  which  he  has  carried  out  and  illustrates  in  his  book  villas 
are  for  villas  in  the  country,  with  outbuildings  and  ad- 
juncts for  stabling,  and  other  purposes  adapted  to  rural 
life,  one  of  which  (Lib.  2,  Plate  LVIII)  has  semi-circular 
sweeps  of  colonnades  front  and  back,  which  perhaps  sug- 
gested to  Paine  and  Adam  the  plan  for  Keddleston  Hall. 

Vignola's  book  is  on  a  much  less  ambitious  scale  than  vignoia's 
Palladio's  and  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  followed  by 
plates  of  the  orders  with  their  proportions  according  to 
the  module,  and  a  few  designs  of  his  own,  among  which 
is  one  for  the  doorway  of  the  Cancelleria  at  Rome.  The 
antique  is  his  authority,  and  when  in  any  example  he  finds 
irregularities  he  corrects  them  from  others  of  the  same 
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order,  "  not  departing  from  the  original  in  anything  of  vignoia's 

,,  .  1    •     •  11  •  r    book 

moment,  nor  as  he  says  "combining  the  beauties  01 
several  examples  like  Zeuxis  with  the  virgins  of  Crotona," 
but  only  introducing  trifling  amendments  from  good 
authorities  and  nothing  whatever  of  his  own  invention. 
By  the  instructions  he  gives  for  the  use  of  the  module  and 
its  parts  he  says  this  part  of  architecture,  otherwise  so 
difficult,  will  be  made  easy  for  any  man  of  mediocre 
intelligence  who  has  a  taste  for  art;  who  will  see  the 
method  at  a  glance  without  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  be 
able  to  make  use  of  it.  And  certainly  the  new  method  Archi- 
does  bring  architecture  within  the  reach  of  mediocrity,  placed 
for  the  orthodox  text-books  give  proportions  for  every  reachof 
feature  in  each  order  with  the  accuracy  of  an  apothecary's  medlocnty 
prescription.  Having  got  your  module  which  is  half  the 
diameter  of  the  column  at  its  base,  your  column  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  it  must  be  so  many  modules  high ; 
the  entablature  must  be  so  many  more,  and  each  member 
of  it  must  be  so  many  minutes  or  parts  of  the  module  in 
height  and  projection.  Your  order  comes  of  itself  without 
any  trouble  on  your  part  to  design  it1.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  settle  at  starting  how  thick  your  column  shall  be 
at  the  bottom.  Or  of  course  you  may  work  backwards 
and  first  settle  the  height  of  the  order,  and  so  arrive  by 
the  same  method  at  your  module  and  thence  at  the  pro- 
portions of  every  feature  accordingly. 

No  doubt  these  rules  are  based  on  reason.  It  was 
observed  after  long  experience  that  certain  proportions 
ensured  agreeable  results:  and  it  will  be  understood  readily 

1  As  he  says,  size  and  scale  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  design.  It  all 
depends  on  "la  distribuzione  delle  proporzioni  fondata  in  numeri  semplici 
senza  havere  a  fare  con  braccia,  ne  piede,  ne  palmi  di  qualsivoglia  luogo  ; 
ma  solo  ad  una  misura  arbitraria  detta  Modulo  divisa  in  quelle  parti  che,  etc., 
etc." 
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that  these  self-imposed  restrictions  would  not  prevent 
great  artists  like  Palladio  and  Vignola  from  producing 
beautiful  buildings  in  spite  of  them.  And  indeed  those  of 
their  buildings  which  please  most,  such  as  Caprarola  and 
the  logge  of  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  at  Vicenza,  were 
produced  not  by  the  help  of  strict  Vitruvian  rules,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  them ;  and  Vitruvius  himself,  as  has  been 
said,  paid  no  regard  to  his  own  formulas  in  his  basilica  at 
Fano,  which  seems  from  his  account  of  it  to  have  been 
designed  with  a  free  hand,  and  in  quite  as  unconventional 
a  way  as  the  work  of  any  Gothic  master. 

Both  these  architects  had  an  enormous  reputation 
during  their  life-time,  and  when  Palladio  died  in  1580  a 
lady  poetess  wrote  a  sonnet  saying  he  was  called  from 
this  ugly  world  to  the  everlasting  land  to  make  it  more 
beautiful.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  happy  and  genial 
temperament,  modest  and  free  from  pride  or  ostentation. 
Paolo  Veronese  and  he  were  great  friends,  and  it  was  said 
that  Palladio's  palaces  were  like  Paolo's  pictures  without 
the  figures,  and  Paolo's  pictures  were  Palladio's  buildings 
peopled  with  splendid  inhabitants. 

Vincenzo  Scamozzi  of  Vicenza,  who  lived  from  1562 
to  1616  was  the  third  great  architect  of  the  strict  Vi- 
truvian school.  He  built  the  Procuratie  Nuove  at  Venice 
which  form  the  south  side  of  the  great  piazza,  and  carry 
on  the  design  of  Sansovino's  library,  though  with  some 
alterations,  suggested  apparently  by  the  need  of  a  third 
storey,  which  do  not  improve  the  design.  It  is,  however, 
a  fine  building  and  gives  dignity  to  that  side  of  the  piazza 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  earlier  Procuratie 
Vecchie  on  the  side  opposite.  But  the  best  part  of  the 
design  is  of  course  due  to  Sansovino,  for  Scamozzi's  two 
lower  storeys  are  the  continuation  of  those  of  Sansovino's 
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library.     The  Contarini  and  Cornaro  palaces  at  Venice  Later  Re- 
on  the  Grand  Canal  are  also  by  Scamozzi.     The  Pesaro  at  Venice 
and  Rezzonico  palaces  at  Venice  are  by  Baldassare  Long- 
hena,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  La  Salute,  in  whose 
hands  the  new  classic  art  preserved  much  of  the  freedom 
of  the  earlier  schools,  and  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
attractive   masters  of  the  Renaissance.     In  the   Pesaro  Palazzo 
palace  (Plate  XLVI)  he  has  a  rusticated  basement,  and 
confines  his  columns  to  the  two  upper  storeys.    By  coupled 
columns  he  distinguishes  the  three  central  bays  of  the 
facade,   thus    preserving  the    tradition   of  the   Venetian 
Gothic   palace.     In    the    Palazzo    Rezzonico,    which   was 
finished  with  a  third  storey  by  Giorgio  Massari,  this  dis- 
tinction is  lost.   In  all  these  buildings  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  idolatry  of  the  column  is  the  ruling  motive. 

The  strict  regime  of  Palladianism,   however,   as  we  Venice 

averse 

have  before  noticed,  did  not  establish  itself  at  Venice,  from  Paii- 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Venetian  archi- 
tecture lapsed  suddenly  into  Baroco  with  the  work  of 
Sardi  in  the  churches  of  the  Scalzi  and  S.  Maria  Zobenigo. 
The  history  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  Venetian  provinces 
is  similar.  Dalmatia  contains  hardly  an  example  of  the 
severe  school  of  Palladio  and  Vignola.  The  Renaissance 
buildings  there  have  much  of  the  picturesqueness  and  ease 
of  the  earlier  style,  and  retained  it  till  it  was  fatally 
engulfed  in  the  Baroco  movement  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century.  Of  later  Renaissance  architecture,  still  free  from 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Purist,  and  treated  with  a  freedom 
almost  bordering  on  extravagance  and  license,  the  cortile  of 
the  Palazzo  Spada  at  Rome  affords  a  pleasing:  instance  Palazzo 

Spada 

(Plate  XLVI  I).    The  ornament  is  pretty  and  graceful,  Rome' 
though  there  certainly  is  too  much  of  it.     Fig.  26  shows 
what  Renaissance  architecture  came  to  when  license  finally 
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triumphed  over  good  taste,  and  the  staid  propriety  of  the  Villa 
Vitruvian  school  gave  way  to  the  depraved  orgies  of  the  K63'' 
baroco.     Into  that  stage  we  need  not  pursue  the  story  of 
the  Renaissance:  its  development  was  completed  in  the 
work   of  the   great  artists   of  the   16th  and   early    17th 
centuries  which  we  have  been  describing. 

o 


CHAPTER  XI 

CONCLUSION 

Origin  of  The  history  of  the  Renaissance  of  Roman  Architecture 

naissance     in  Italy  is  now  complete.     It  began  at  Florence,  and  the 

Florence     influence  of  the  great  Florentine  masters  was  paramount 

during  the  earlier  and  brilliant  period  which  I  have  called 

the  golden  age  of  the  movement.     From   Florence   the 

new  art  was  carried  to  other  parts  of  Italy  by  Florentine 

artists  whose  help  had  been  invited,  and  afterwards  native 

Resistance  schools  arose  in  each  great  centre.    At  first  the  movement 

elsewhere    was  resisted  in  many  places  from  attachment  to  the  older 

Gothic  art,  notably  at  Milan,  Bologna,  and  to  some  extent 

at  Venice;  at  Milan  indeed  the  Great  Duomo  was  being 

built  in  Gothic  all  through  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Progress      It  took  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  bring 

neiiesctd     about  its  complete  development.     Beginning  with   Bru- 

nelleschi  and  the  great  dome  at  Florence  in  1420,  it  came 

to  a  close  with  Palladio's  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

1 6th  century ;  and  the  completion  of  the  other  great  dome 

at  S.   Peter's,  which  was  finished  before   1590.    During 

this  period  of  development,  it  will  have  been  noticed  how 

the  new  style  became  gradually  invaded  by  formalism  and 

subjected  to  rules,  which  finally  extinguished  the  liberty 

in  which  it  at  first  rejoiced.     Although  this  result  is  so 

connected  with   Palladio,  that  we  talk  of  formal  classic 

work  as  Palladian,  he  was  too  great  an  artist  to  let  his 

principles  entirely  curb  his  genius.     His  work  is  always 

refined  and  in  good  taste,  and  though  conforming  to  his 

self-imposed  rules  it  has  variety  enough  to  keep  our  interest 
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alive.  In  his  hands  we  see  the  work  of  the  severe  Vitruvian 
school  at  its  best :  cold  and  formal  no  doubt,  but  still  in- 
spired with  life,  and  within  its  narrow  limits  with  originality, 
for  he  does  not  repeat  himself  in  his  designs. 

Unfortunately  his  work  and  his  writings  appeared  at  a  Age  of 
time  when,  both  in  literature  and  art,  perfection  had  come  and  rule 
to  be  sought  in  strict  obedience  to  formal  rules,  rather 
than  in  the  candid  observation  of  nature  on  one  hand,  and 
in  independent  thought  and  the  exercise  of  imagination  on 
the  other.  Probably  neither  Palladio  nor  Vignola  imagined 
thattheirwork  would  stereotype  the  practice  of  architecture 
for  the  future.  They  held,  as  Palladio  says,  that  the  Romans 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  other  things  had  done  better 
than  all  who  came  after  them,  and  they  therefore  took  the 
antique  as  their  model,  and  Vitruvius  "as  their  master 
and  guide."  But  that  they  should  bring  architecture  to  a 
stand-still  at  the  point  where  they  left  it  probably  never 
entered  their  minds.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  improve 
on  the  antique  in  minor  points,  or  to  vary  their  details 
from  what  they  were  told  by  their  master  and  guide.  They 
laid  down  certain  rules  by  which,  from  their  study  and 
experience,  they  knew  that  a  beautiful  result  was  to  be 
achieved;  but  that  those  rules  were  to  be  immutable,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  that  further 
development  of  good  architecture  was  impossible,  can 
hardly  have  occurred  to  them. 

Yet  so  it  was.  The  fervour  which  inspired  Brunelleschi  Archi- 
and  Donatello  and  the  early  masters  of  the  15th  century  reduced  to 
had  exhausted  itself.    Wholesome  learning  had  given  way  grammar 
to   erudition,   imagination   was   stifled   by  precept.     The 
rules  laid   down   by   Palladio   and    Vignola,   Serlio  and 
Scamozzi  were  accepted  as  the  grammar  of  architecture 
which  could  not  be  violated  with  safety,  and  except  in 
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minor  particulars  the  classic  school  has  obediently  followed 
them  ever  since.  Sir  William  Chambers's  fine  work  of 
1759  is  based  on  the  writings  of  these  authors,  with  but 
slight  deviation  from  their  rules,  choosing  between  them 
when  they  differ  from  one  another  in  rather  insignificant 
particulars,  but  prescribing  accurately  the  proportions  of 
every  moulding,  in  parts  of  the  module,  which  of  course 
rules  supreme. 

The  case  of  art,  thus  enslaved  by  dogma,  was  not 
singular:  it  was  part  of  a  general  movement  which  equally 
affected  contemporary  literature.  In  this  field  also  precept 
and  authority  established  their  rule.  Elegance  of  diction 
in  conformity  to  ancient  models  prevailed  over  originality 
of  matter.  It  was  of  less  consequence  what  you  said  than 
how  you  said  it.  Attention  to  style  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  subject,  and  it  is  said  of  one  literary  genius  that 
he  was  more  ambitious  of  saying  common  things  well  than 
of  saying  anything  worth  remembering.  To  write  Latin 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  Augustan  age  was  the 
ambition  of  Italian  scholars ;  some  of  them  were  ex- 
clusively Ciceronian,  and  Paulus  Manutius  the  son  and 
successor  of  Aldus,  would  not  employ  the  words  of  Cicero's 
correspondents  though  as  highly  accomplished  and  polite 
as  himself.  "  It  has  been  remarked,"  says  Hallam,  "  that  in 
his  great  solicitude  about  the  choice  of  words  he  was 
indifferent  enough  to  the  value  of  his  meaning1."  Of  this 
Ciceronian  school  the  chief  was  Pietro  Bembo,  a  Venetian, 
who  appears  among  the  party  at  Urbino  pictured  by 
Castiglione  in  the  Cortegiano,  where  he  winds  up  the 
discussion  with  a  rhapsody  on  Platonic  Love.  He  was 
made  a  Cardinal  by  Paul  III.  His  writings  before  they 
were  issued  to  the  world  passed  from  portfolio  to  portfolio, 

1  History  of  Literature,  vol.  1.  ch.  v. 
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receiving  at  each  stage — it  is  said  they  were  forty — fresh  Pietro 
polish,  and  naturally  losing  in  the  process  both  freshness 
and  sense.  He  discouraged  his  friend  and  colleague 
Sadoleto  from  commenting  on  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  lest  he  should  corrupt  his  style1.  The  very  phrases 
and  personages  of  Christianity  had  to  put  on  a  Pagan 
garb  to  satisfy  him.  He  adjures  Leo  X  to  put  his  trust 
in  the  immortal  Gods,  whose  vicar  he  is  on  earth2,  he  writes 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  Goddess,  and  speaks  of  Christ  as 
a  Hero.  In  order  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  fastidious 
worship  of  style  in  a  single  author  Erasmus  wrote  his  The  Cue- 
Ciceroniamis.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  o^Eras*" 
Bulephorus  Hypologus  and  Nosoponus.  The  latter  is  sick  mus 
with  love  of  Cicero.  He  reads  no  other  author:  all  the 
rest  are  banished  from  his  library  and  locked  up.  Cicero's 
picture  adorns  his  walls,  and  is  engraved  on  his  gems. 
He  dreams  of  no  one  else,  and  has  compiled  lexicons  of 
Ciceronianisms  far  exceeding  Cicero's  writings  in  bulk. 
He  uses  no  word  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero,  and  not  even 
any  inflexion  of  one  of  Cicero's  words  that  does  not  happen 
to  occur  in  Cicero's  works3.  His  friends  by  pretend- 
ing to  agree  with  him  betray  him  into  many  absurdities. 
"What  can  be  finer,  greater,  more  magnificent"  he  ex- 
claims, "than  for  a  man  on  this  side  the  Alps  to  be  called 
a  Ciceronian  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Italians.   May  I  perish 

1  Omitte  has  nugas,  non  enim  decent  gravem  virion  tales  inept iae.  Bayle, 
Bembus,  note  B. 

2  Uti fidat  diis  immorlalibus,  quorum  vicem  gerit  in  terris.  Leo,  he  says, 
had  been  created  Pope  Deorum  immortalium  beneficiis.  Bayle,  Bembus, 
note  B.  On  hearing  from  a  man  who  came  to  him  with  a  recommendation 
from  Melanchthon  that  the  reformer  believed  in  a  future  life,  Bembo  observed 
that  he  should  have  thought  better  of  him  had  he  disbelieved  it.  Bayle, 
Melanchthon,  note  P. 

3  Mihi  putet  omnis  eloquentia  praeter  Ciceronianam...Non  magnum  est 
grammatice  dicere,  sed  divinum  est  Tulliane  loqui. 
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if  I  had  not  rather  have  that  said  of  me  than  be  inscribed 
in  the  number  of  the  gods."  "  Who  indeed,"  replies  his 
treacherous  friend,  "  would  not  rather  go  down  to  posterity 
as  a  Ciceronian  than  as  a  saint  ?"  In  the  end  his  friends 
cure  Nosoponus  of  his  malady,  and  oblige  him  to  confess 
that  Cicero  was  often  guilty  of  bad  taste ;  that  what  we 
should  admire  in  Cicero  lies  not  in  words  but  in  deeds 
and  opinions;  that  it  is  vain  to  pursue  what  we  cannot 
attain,  folly  to  speak  differently  from  what  suits  the  matter, 
and  unbecoming  to  affect  an  attitude  which  is  not  natural 
to  us. 

The  rule  of  dogma  and  formalism  which  thus  prevailed 
in  literature  dominated  architecture  as  well.  The  architects 
fell  into  line  with  the  literary  pedants.  The  men  of  the 
Vitruvian  school  who  followed  Palladio  were  the  Cicero- 
nians  of  Architecture.  Their  influence  caused  the  substi- 
tution of  correctness  according  to  certain  formulas  for  free 
and  spontaneous  expression,  and  obedience  to  precedent 
for  the  suggestions  of  imagination. 

Art,  no  longer  practised  naturally  and  unconsciously, 
became  self-conscious,  and  that  was  fatal  to  its  vitality. 
Artists  took  to  standardizing  it,  and  laid  down  arbitrary 
principles  to  which  you  must  conform  or  be  voted  a 
barbarian.  In  the  same  way  Nosoponus  replies  to  his 
opponents'  criticisms,  that  they  are  not  Ciceronian  and 
therefore  are  inadmissible.  Archaeology  invaded  the  domain 
of  art,  and  study  of  the  antique  stifled  free  expression. 
Men  looked  to  museums  and  collections  for  inspiration, 
and  to  text-books  for  instruction,  and  no  longer  referred 
to  the  book  of  nature  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  The 
result  was  sterility ;  it  is  a  commonplace  remark,  that  a 
critical  age  is  not  a  producing  age.  Archaeology  is  not  an 
artistic  but  a  scientific  study,  absorbingly  interesting  in  its 
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own  field,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  necessary  to  the 
true  understanding  of  the  past;  but  it  is  not  art,  and  if  it 
ventures  to  influence  art  it  kills  it.  So  also  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  view  of  art.  Interesting  from  the  side  of 
philosophy  or  psychology  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  invasion 
practice  of  art,  but  belongs  to  a  field  of  study  quite  apart  logy 
from  it.  You  may  examine  the  mentality  of  an  artist  as 
a  botanist  examines  a  flower,  but  your  researches  will 
teach  no  one  how  to  produce  what  he  does.  Nobody  ever 
learned  art  by  reading  about  it.  No  one  would  be  helped 
to  become  a  sculptor  by  reading  Lessing's  Laocoon,  nor 
to  become  an  architect  by  the  delightful  pages  of  Ruskin, 
though  I  admit  they  induce  a  wholesome  frame  of  mind 
in  the  youthful  student,  and  lead  him  to  approach  his 
subject  in  a  reverential  attitude.  Archaeological  books  on  invasion 
worksof  art,  dealing  with  their  authorship  and  classification,  \ogy 
are  valueless  to  an  artist  so  far  as  being  in  any  way  con- 
ducive to  production;  for  they  regard  those  works  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  which  they  were  never  intended 
to  meet.  The  artist  who  made  them  thought  only  of  their 
beauty,  and  it  is  only  their  beauty  that  matters  to  the 
artist  who  studies  them  to-day.  If  he  mixes  up  archaeology 
with  his  work  he  will  produce  but  dull  stuff.  He  should 
look  at  the  art  of  the  past  exactly  as  he  looks  at  the  art 
of  his  contemporaries,  to  learn  from  it,  not  to  worship  it 
as  something  divine  which  it  would  be  profane  to  criticize, 
nor  to  bind  himself  to  slavish  imitation.  All  art  is  pro- 
gressive, advancing  step  by  step  from  what  has  been  done 
before,  and  the  art  of  the  past  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  art  of  to-day  must  be  built.  But  it  is  as  the  foundation  True  use 
that  the  artist  should  regard  it;  for  the  superstructure  example" 
must  be  his  own.  He  should  try  to  learn  the  secret  of  its 
beauties  and  defects,  and  profit  thereby  in  his  own  work. 
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It  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  by-gone  art  that  he 
should  aim  at  making  his  own. 
AV-: .  For  this  reason  professional  art-criticism,  dealing  with 

criticism  #  x  .  . 

the  subject  from  the  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view 
is  useless  to  the  artist,  if  not  misleading;  for  it  may  take 
him  away  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  and  persuade 
him  to  follow  lines  uncongenial  to  his  temperament,  or  it 
may  drag  him  back  into  the  ranks  of  convention  if  he 
should  show  any  sign  of  going  a  way  of  his  own.  If  an 
artist  is  to  be  great,  he  must  be  absolutely  himself,  and 
not  be  tempted  away,  or  forced  to  follow  an  alien  lead. 
Criticism  of  the  right  kind  is  of  course  invaluable;  the 
talk  of  his  brother  artists,  and  when  art  is  alive  among  the 
people  the  current  of  public  opinion.  And  in  the  golden 
age  of  the  Renaissance  art  really  was  alive  and  every  man 
was  a  critic;  there  was  a  Commonwealth  of  Art,  for  every 
man  was  interested  in  the  subject.  Public  opinion  then, 
the  ideas  of  his  fellows  among  whom  he  lived,  and  to  whose 
society  he  belonged,  was  a  safe  guide,  following  which  the 
artist  could  not  go  wrong. 
Ver-  But  for  this  happy  state  of  things  art  must  be  vernacular, 

art  understood  by  the  people,  and  be  a  vehicle  of  popular 

expression.  There  only  is  art  really  alive  where  it  is  of 
a  kind  to  be  generally  enjoyed  by  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  where  the  people  as  a  whole  do  enjoy  and  love  it. 
This  is  what  architecture  was  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  it  remained  during  what  I  have  called  the  golden 
age  of  the  Classic  Renaissance.  Art  is  meant  to  be  enjoyed 
generally,  by  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  polite,  the  unlearned 
as  well  as  the  erudite.  And  the  Gothic  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  admirably  satisfied  this  condition.  Not  a  village 
church  but  showed  by  simple  touches  of  design  the  love 
of  the  people  who  built  it,  and  their  interest  in  its  beauty ; 
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not  a  minster  or  cathedral  of  which  they  were  not  proud,  Gothic  a 
and  in  whose  splendour  they  did  not  feel  they  had  a  part,  art 
It  was  all  intelligible  to  them ;  they  read  the  story  of  saint 
or  martyr  in  the  sculpture  or  the  storied  pane;  they 
recognized  the  flowers  of  their  fields  in  the  carvings  of 
arch,  frieze  or  capital ;  they  might  even  appreciate  the 
skill  with  which  constructional  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, and  the  problems  of  carpentry  or  masonry  which 
their  brothers  or  sons  had  been  called  upon  to  solve. 
Architecture,  then,  was  intelligible,  sympathetic,  expressive 
of  the  people;  in  short  it  was  vernacular. 

The  Renaissance  in  its  earlier  stages  was  a  scarcely  Early  Re- 

1  1  T       .  1  1  rp,         naissance 

less  popular  art.  It  is  true  there  were  changes.  1  he  a  vemacu- 
pointed  arch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  first  employed  side  larart 
by  side  with  the  round  one,  gradually  disappeared.  But 
the  round  arch  had  never  been  forgotten  in  Italy.  A 
Romanesque  feeling  survived  the  arrival  of  the  pointed 
arch,  and  round  arches  are  to  be  found  in  Italian  Gothic 
buildings  down  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Columns 
tapered  and  with  Attic  bases  occur  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  in  the  Cloisters  at  Rome,  and  are  coupled  through 
the  wall  like  those  in  Palladio's  logge  at  Vicenza,  which 
may  be  classed  as  pre-Palladian.  And  though  columns 
gradually  assumed  a  more  decidedly  classic  character  and 
proportion,  their  capitals  were  treated  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  familiar  two-light 
window  of  the  Gothic  palaces  at  Siena  and  elsewhere, 
divided  by  a  central  colonnette,  survives  in  the  palaces  of 
Brunelleschi,  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  Alberti ;  and 
Bramante's  east  end  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan  is 
as  far  removed  from  strict  classic  rule  as  the  Duomo  itself. 
In  all  the  glorious  work  of  this  period;  in  the  sculpture 
of  Donatello,  Verocchio,  or  Amadeo;  in  the  delightful 
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singing  boys  of  their  cantorie;  in  the  reliefs  of  Luca  della 
Robbia;  the  children  at  the  Colleoni  chapel,  or  on  the 
chimney-pieces  at  Urbino;  in  the  swags  and  cherub's 
heads  of  Civitale  at  Lucca;  in  the  natural  carvings  of  fruit 
and  flowers  in  wreaths  or  festoons;  in  the  arabesques, 
where  amid  scrolls  of  lovely  foliage  birds  sing,  little 
creatures  frisk,  and  children  climb,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  people  could  not  understand  and  enjoy:  nothing  with 
which  they  could  not  feel  at  home.  Architecture  was  still 
free,  joyous,  sympathetic  and  still  during  this  golden  age 
vernacular. 

The  golden  age  came  to  an  end  with  the  establishment 
of  Vitruvian  rule.  The  natural  exuberance  of  the  earlier 
work  was  checked,  and  architecture  was  called  upon  to 
restrain  herself  within  the  bounds  of  politeness  and  pro- 
priety. Buildings  arose,  stately,  formal,  and  correct, 
beautiful  in  their  cold  regularity,  irreproachable  in  their 
orthodoxy.  With  design  thus  drilled  into  order,  and 
obedient  to  conventional  rules,  if  there  was  little  room  for 
originality  there  was  perhaps  less  room  for  bad  taste.  As 
Vignola  says,  with  the  help  of  the  drawings,  in  which  he 
gives  the  orders  with  all  proper  dimensions  in  modules 
and  minutes,  architecture  is  made  easy,  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  taste 
for  art1.  Scale  he  adds  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
portions, for  they  are  the  same  in  all  buildings  large  and 
small  alike.  Architecture  consisted  in  the  five  orders,  and 
the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  as  expounded  by  his  interpreters 
Palladio,  Vignola  and  the  masters  who  followed.     There 


1  e  data  tal  facilita  a  questa  parte  d'  architettura  altrimente  difficile 
ch'  ogni  mediocre  ingegno,  purche  habbi  alquanto  di  gusto  dell'  arte,  potra  in 
un'  occhiata  sola,  senza  gran  fastidio  di  leggere,  comprendere  il  tutto  ed 
opportunamente  servirsene.    See  note,  p.  171,  supra. 
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was  no  place  in  the  strict  school  of  classic  orthodoxy  for  Later  Re- 
the  free  buoyant  decorative  art  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  not  ver- 
Renaissance.  The  capitals  of  the  five  orders  were  settled 
for  good,  and  there  was  no  room  for  the  variety  of  the 
15th  and  early  16th  centuries.  The  cheerful  naturalism  of 
the  other  carving  of  that  period  was  inconsistent  with  the 
severity  of  the  style,  and  it  soon  disappeared.  If  ornament 
were  needed,  there  was  the  column,  and  its  shadow  the 
pilaster,  and  they  became  indispensable  features  in  every 
building  that  made  any  pretence  to  architecture.  Of  other 
ornament  there  was  little;  very  often  none  at  all;  the 
column  and  the  order  sufficed. 

Architecture  thus  standardized,  no  longer  appealed  to  Archi- 
the  ordinary  man  for  approval  like  the  preceding  styles.  standard- 
Mere  beauty  was  not  enough :  it  had  to  pass  the  test  of  lzed 
correctness  by  rule  and  measurement  as  well,  and  this  test 
could  only  be  applied  by  the  learned,  for  Vitruvius  was 
a  sealed  book  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  understand  the  rules 
of  the   Palladians  required  some  skill  in  geometry  and 
mathematics.    Architecture  became  expensive  too :  for  the 
ornamental  columns  and  entablatures  which  the  new  style 
demanded  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction,  and 
added  nothing  either  to  stability  or  convenience :  they  were 
therefore  superfluous,  and  superfluities  can  only  be  afforded 
by  the  rich.    For  those  who  were  neither  rich  nor  learned 
the  style  did  not  serve.    Nor  did  the  splendour  of  the 
orders  touch  the  ordinary  man  like  the  free  ornaments  of 
the  preceding  time.    They  made  no  appeal  to  nature,  but  Nature 
were  artificial,  conventional,  and  had  no  variety.    Artists  lsnc 
of  ability  indeed  were  able  to  design  within  the  severe 
rule  of  Palladianism  without  altogether  sinking  themselves 
in  mere  routine;  and  buildings  arose  in  this  style  from 
time  to  time  still  showing  signs  of  imagination,  which  we 
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Archi-        admire,  and  in  which  we  recognize  the  touch  of  a  master- 
becomes      hand.    But  though  it  needed  some  little  learning  to  under- 
^c  am"     stand  the  new  rules  it  required  little  genius  in  the  architect 
to  apply  them.     Vignola  had  brought  the  orders,  as  he 
says,  within  the  intelligence  of  men  of  mediocre  ingegno, 
and  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  designing  correctly  in 
Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian.     Like  the  child  with  his  box 
of  bricks,  the  architect  had  certain  fixed  forms  given  him, 
and  his  business  was  to  arrange  them  as  best  he  could. 
Naturally  this  lent  itself  to  commonplace  design,  for  which 
only  a  certain  amount  of  learning  and  intelligence  and 
plenty  of  money  were  needful. 
Archi-  Architecture  thus  became  a  luxury,  no  longer  as  here- 

bTcomes  tofore  a  necessity  of  life.  Stale  convention  took  the  place 
a  luxury  Qj-  naj-ura]  expression :  there  was  no  room  in  the  style  for 
sentiment.  For  the  lovely  monuments  of  Donatello,  della 
Robbia,  and  Rossellino,  where  the  dead  sleep  peacefully, 
enshrined  in  graceful  architecture  and  watched  by  saintly 
guardians,  we  have  the  Corinthian  columns  from  between 
which  the  bust  of  Bembo  under  a  plain  pediment  looks 
out  from  his  niche  at  Padua.  Finally  we  get  the  classi- 
calities  of  Canova,  and  lastly  the  affectation  of  young 
ladies  weeping  over  urns,  or  scratching  the  name  of  the 
defunct  on  a  broken  column. 
No  longer  In  a  word,  under  the  strict  Vitruvian  rule,  architecture 

vernacular  .  .  .  111 

was  no  longer  vernacular;  no  longer  understood  and  en- 
joyed by  the  people  as  a  whole,  as  the  preceding  styles 
had  been.  It  therefore  ceased  to  interest  them,  and  they 
left  it  to  those  who  could  understand  and  afford  it. 

Furthermore,  as  architecture  now  depended  on  the 
orders,  and  columns  and  pilasters  took  the  place  of  natural 
ornament,  the  carver  was  not  wanted,  and  he  drifted  away 
to  work  independently  on  gallery  statues  with  no  relation 
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to  architecture.     Thus  began  the  separation  between  the  Rupture  of 

•11    1  -ii  the  arts 

two  arts  which  has  lasted  till  the  present  day,  and  still 

divides  them,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  both. 

The  painters  too,  were  no  longer  called  upon  to 
decorate  the  walls  as  in  the  time  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Signorelli,  Perugino,  and  Fra  Angelico.  Michel- A ngelo's 
Last  Judgement  was  the  last  great  work  in  fresco.  Painters 
thenceforth  enclosed  their  work  in  frames  and  hung  them  in 
galleries,  and  turned  their  back  on  architecture.  Tiepolo's 
ceilings  are  not  really  decorative  and  have  really  no  relation 
to  the  architecture;  and  Tintoretto's  great  works  at  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  elsewhere  in  Venice  are  after  all  gallery 
pictures,  though  hung  like  tapestry  on  the  walls. 

Thus  one  result  of  the  establishment  of  strict  Vitruvian 
rule  was  to  isolate  architecture  from  the  other  arts.  Another 
result  was  to  divide  architecture  into  styles.  Then,  for  Division 
the  first  time,  a  man  was  called  upon  to  choose  his  style 
instead  of  working  naturally.  To  the  present  day  this 
condition  exists:  but  it  is  not  as  most  men  seem  to  think 
a  choice  between  Gothic  and  Classic,  but  something  much 
wider,  a  choice  between  two  principles,  that  of  liberty,  and 
that  of  precedent  and  authority :  for  the  idea  of  grammar 
and  orthodoxy  taught  by  the  Palladian  school  took  such 
hold  of  men's  minds  that  when  Gothic  architecture  was 
revived  they  promptly  put  it  into  fetters  and  divided  it 
into  styles  with  rigid  boundaries  which  you  transgressed 
at  your  peril.  So  it  is  that  the  modern  architect's  first 
question  is  "  in  what  style  shall  I  do  this  thing  "  ?  As  if 
a  literary  man  were  to  debate  whether  to  treat  his  subject 
in  the  manner  of  Swift  or  Burke,  Macaulay  or  Gibbon, 
Browning  or  Milton.  By  this  method  of  imitation  neither 
author  nor  architect  can  produce  original  work  that  will 
live;  for  he  is  not  himself  in   what  he  does  but  only 
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masquerading  in  the  garb  of  other  days  and  other  men, 
which  he  casts  off  when  he  comes  out  into  the  streets.  It  is 
on  the  choice  we  shall  make  between  these  two  principles 
that  the  future  of  architecture  depends. 

Tyranny  The  tyranny  of  style  thus  established  inthe  16th  century 

had  exactly  the  same  effect  on  architecture  that  it  had  on 
literature.  It  was  fatal  to  progress,  to  novel  production; 
it  caused  sterility;  architecture  became  stable;  it  stood 
still  and  became  tame  and  dull  and  it  naturally  provoked 
a  reaction.  The  rule  of  the  Vitruvians  was  submitted  to 
for  little  more  than  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Palladio, 

provokes  and  then  the  Italian  revolted  and  plunged  by  a  violent 
reaction  into  the  other  extreme  and  the  wild  excesses  of 
the  baroco,  just  as  in  England  we  turned  from  the  strict 
classic  of  our  own  Renaissance  to  the  prettiness  of  Adam, 
and  after  that  to  the  Gothic  Revival. 

The  history  of  the  Renaissance  of  Classic  architecture 
illustrates  the  division  of  men  into  two  schools  of  thought 
in  their  view  of  art;  and  indeed  the  same  division  runs 
through  their  views  of  literature,  politics,  and  even  religion. 

The  school  There  are  those  who  place  rule  above  everything;  who 

orthodoxy  vame  order  and  system,  and  would  have  all  things  regulated 
by  laws  founded  on  reason,  and  sanctioned  by  experience. 
To  this  school  it  appears  that  for  architecture  to  be  sound 
and  healthy  it  must  conform  to  certain  standards  of  design 
and  to  rules  of  style  from  which  any  departure  would  be 
heresy.  To  men  of  this  school  Palladian  architecture 
naturally  appealed,  and  after  the  revival  of  Gothic  the 
same  men  tried  to  pin  that  style  down  to  fixed  rules  as 
rigid  as  those  of  Palladio.  This  naturally  failed,  for  of  all 
styles  Gothic  is  least  submissive  to  restraint.  But  the 
Classic  of  the  latest  Renaissance  is  exactly  expressive  of 
this  class  of  mind.     It  gives  us  buildings  refined  and  in 
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good  taste,  stately  and  beautiful  even  if  cold  and  unsym-  The  school 
pathetic,  untroubled  by  searchings  after  novelty,  or  by  orthodoxy 
restless  desire  for  progress,  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox 
mind  from  its  faithful  obedience  to  accepted  tradition. 

The  other  school  values  rules  of  art  as  aids  not  as  The  school 
restraints ;  useful  only  so  long  as  they  are  helpful ;  and 
it  disregards  or  modifies  them  when  they  seem  to  hinder 
progress  or  fetter  the  imagination.  Rules,  they  hold,  were 
made  for  the  artist,  not  the  artist  for  the  rules:  and  as 
rules  are  only  the  embodiment  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  so  they  need  revision  to  suit  the  experience  of  to-day. 
Of  this  school  Gothic  architecture  was  the  liveliest  example.  Gothic 

style  the 

It  had  of  course  its  own  rules  and  traditions:  on  no  other  example 
ground  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  each  country  and  each  °  '  er  y 
period  had  its  own  style  to  which  every  building  within 
those  limits  more  or  less  conformed,  however  far  apart 
they  might  be ;  and  that  when  the  style  passed  into  a  new 
phase  the  change  within  those  limits  took  place  simul- 
taneously or  nearly  so.  But  these  were  not  so  much  rules 
as  habits ;  they  were  elastic,  and  yielded  to  pressure  from 
within,  when  new  ideas  were  conceived,  and  new  forms  of 
art  were  needed  to  express  them.  Unlike  the  styles  of 
the  older  world  Gothic  architecture  never  stood  still,  but  Gothic 
constantly  moved  on.  The  Romanesque  style  lasted  stood 
longest,  for  the  new  art  had  to  feel  its  way,  and  was 
checked  by  the  conservatism  of  the  monastic  orders.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century 
it  passed  from  style  to  style  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
In  our  own  country  there  are  but  162  years  between  the 
completion  of  the  Norman  nave  at  Ely,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fan  vaults  of  the  Gloucester  cloisters,  during  which 
period  the  style  had  passed  to  Early  English,  thence  to 
Geometrical  Decorated,  Curvilinear  Decorated,  and  finally 
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[CH.  XI 


Freedom 
of  Gothic 


Gothic 
and  Palla- 
dianism 
extreme 
examples 


Only  two 
styles;  the 
Bond  and 
the  Free 


to  the  beginning  of  Perpendicular1.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  movement  except  on  the 
ground  that  the  art  was  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  and  that  they  had  their  heart  in  its  progress.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  vernacular. 

Into  these  two  schools  architecture  is  divided,  and 
men  choose  one  or  the  other  according  to  their  natural 
bent. 

On  one  side  stands  the  rule  of  law  and  order,  authority 
and  precedent,  conformity  to  established  canons  of  beauty, 
repression  of  eccentricity  or  dangerous  originality.  This 
school  has  given  us  beautiful  buildings,  correct  and  faultless 
according  to  the  orthodox  standard,  and  secures  us  from 
the  worst  outrages  of  bad  taste.  It  does  not  look  to 
further  development,  nor  indeed  is  it  capable  of  it  so  long 
as  its  self-imposed  limits  are  maintained. 

The  other  school  is  free,  unfettered  by  rule  or  dogma, 
welcoming  change,  rejoicing  in  novelty  and  progress,  rest- 
less, discontented,  ever  looking  on  to  the  next  stage  from 
the  one  last  reached. 

Of  these  two  schools  Gothic  on  one  hand  and  what  we 
call  Palladianism  on  the  other  are  the  extreme  examples ; 
though  I  doubt  whether  Palladio  himself  should  be  classed 
in  the  school  that  goes  by  his  name.  But  the  battle,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  between  Gothic  and  Classic,  for  Classic 
forms  have  often  been  used  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and 
Gothic  forms  in  the  Classic  way:  and  there  are  pedants  in 
both  styles.  The  real  battle  is  between  the  two  principles 
of  which  these  two  styles  are  examples.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  there  are  but  two  styles  of  architecture,  the 
Bond  and  the  Free,  and  we  have  to  choose  between  them. 

1  The  nave  at  Ely,  begun  in  1 174,  was  finished  in  1 189.    The  east  end  and 
part  of  the  cloister  at  Gloucester  were  built  between  135 1  and  1377. 
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To  the  school  of  freedom  the  Renaissance  in  its  early 
stages  belonged  no  less  than  the  preceding  style  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Though  classic  details  of  a  kind  superseded 
the  Gothic  forms  they  were  used  with  the  same  ease  and 
liberty.  The  art  was  popular  and  throve  accordingly.  In 
short  it  was  alive.  As  time  went  on  and  architecture 
became  learned,  it  lost  its  elasticity,  became  formal  and 
stereotyped  and  so  was  brought  to  a  stand-still.  It  had 
passed  from  nature  to  convention,  and  from  poetry  to 
prose. 

During  the  golden  age  the  artist  "still  is  nature's 
priest," 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

But  with  the  advent  of  sheer  Palladianism  we 

Perceive  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
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Adam,  Robert,  169 

Alberti,  Leon  Battista,  12,  15,  20, 
25,  40,  41,  43,  49,  59,  60;  at  Ri- 
mini, 45 

Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  10,  11 

Amadeo,  75,  77,  80,  82,  132 

Ancona,  66,  148 

Angelico,  Fra,  20,  51 

Antiquarianism,    its    origin,   20,   21, 

23 
Antiquity,  little  respect  for,  20 
Arabesque,  54,  85,  134,  151  v 

Archaeology,  its  influence  on  art,  23, 

25,  149,  180 
Architecture,  how  practised  in  15th 

century,  55,  148 
Architecture    and     Sculpture,    their 

alliance,  133 
Architecture,  bond  or  free,  190 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  4 
Arnolfo   di    Cambio,   8,    17,  26;   his 

Duomo  at  Florence,  28  f.,  32,  52, 

53>  62 
Art  criticism,  182 
Artist  as  craftsman,  147 

Balducchio  of  Pisa,  67 

Beccafumi,  140 

Bembo,  Cardinal,  178 

Bergamo,  38,  75,  76 ;  Colleoni  chapel, 

82  f.,  142 
Bernini,  125,  127 
Boccaccio,  9 
Bologna,  26,  67 

S.  Petronio,  8,  27,  143 

Tenacity  of  Gothic  at,  23,  87,  165 

Tombs  at,  53,  88 

Palaces  at,  88 
Books  on  Architecture,  46,  165,  166, 

169 
Borgognone,  76,  79,  142 
Borromeo  tombs,  81 
Botticelli,  51 
Bramante,  25,  40,  41,  68,  86,  106  f., 

125,  126,  150;  his  death,  117 
Brescia,  51,  84,  159 


Britain,  early  schools  in,  3 

Brunelleschi,  20,  22,  25,  26,  27,  38 
40,  54,  56,  60,  159,  167,  176;  the 
duomo  at  Florence,  32  f.,  132;  his 
death,  57 ;  his  influence  on  the  art, 

39,. 59  . 

Bruni,  Lionardo,  tomb  of,  52 
Byzantine  architecture,  4,  90 

Canterbury,  library  at,  13 

Capitals,  in  the  Renaissance,  133  f. 

Caprarola,  155 

Caiadosso,  114 

Castruccio  Castracane,  17 

Certosa   of   Pavia,  ■%,    38,    75,    76  f., 

142 
Cesena,  14 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  47,  48,  178 
Charles  of  Valois,  17 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  43 
Chiaravalle,  8,  27,  38,  76 
Church,  the  :  its  opposition  to  classic 

learning,  2 
Ciceroniatms  of  Erasmus,  179 
Cimabue,  28 
Civitale,  50,  53,  132 
Collectors,  the  age  of,  21,  22 
Colleoni  chapel,  82 
Column,  worship  of  the,  49,  166,  167 
Comacini  Magistri,  86 
Como,  85 

Constantine,  donation  of,  1 1 
Constantinople,  5 
Convention  established  in  literature 

and  art,  25,  1 77 ff. 
Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  1 5,  79, 1 5 1 , 

178 
Cremona,  138,  142 
Crescentius,  4 

Ualmatia,  64,  90,  93,  173 
Dante,  3,  17 
Decorative  arts,  132  ff. 
Despots,  the  Italian,  15,  16 
Donatello,  20,  22,  26,  27,  50,  52,  53, 
132 
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Entablature   block   on  columns,  56, 

57 

Fano,  51 

Filarete,  Antonio,  60,  61 
Florence,  the  source  of  the  Renais- 
sance, 16,  23,  75,  176 
Council  of,  12 
Libraries,  13,  15,  151 
S.  Croce,  8,  17,  26,  52;  tombs  in, 

52;  pulpit  in,  54,  147 
Or  San  Michele,  53 
The  Duomo,  8,  17,  26,  28  m,  116 
Other  churches,  56 
Palazzo  Medici-Riccardi,  42, 49,  91, 
132 
Pitti,  49 
Ouaratesi,  49 
Rucellai,  43,  49,  132 
Strozzi,  43,  49,  91,  132,  141 
S.  Lorenzo,  tombs  at,  121,  150 
Formentone  of  Vicenza,  85,  159 

Gaddi,  Taddeo,  32 

Genoa,  88,  91 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  20,  26,  27,  ^,  50, 

53,  54,  132 

Giotto,  8,  26,  28,  30 

Goethe,  on  Palladio,  49,  167 

Golden  age  of  the  Renaissance,  25, 
50,  132,  147,  148,  182 

Gothic  architecture,  6,  8 ;  a  vernacu- 
lar art,  182  ;  its  tenacity,  23,  61,  75, 
84,  87,  165  ;  abandoned,  24,  40;  its 
influence  on  the  Renaissance,  40, 
53,  183 

Gozzoli  Benozzo,  51 

Greek,  study  of,  9 

Gregory  the  Great,  an  enemy  of 
learning,  2 

Gubbio,  143 

Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  16 

Humanism,  10,  20 
Humanists,  their  quarrels,  10 

Intarsia,  79,  140  ft". 
I  sola  Bella,  Borromeo  tomb,  81 
Isolation  of  architecture  from  other 
arts,  149,  186 

Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  59 
Julius  II,  112;  his  death,  117 

Keddleston  Hall,  169 


Laurana  Luciano,  68,  106 
Leo  X,  117,  118 

Libraries,  Public,  13,   151  ;   see  Flo- 
rence 
Ligorio,  Pirro,  122,  127 
Livy,  cult  of,  9 
Lombardy,  17 
Longhena,  102,  173 
Lucca,  26,  53,  81 
Luini,  146 

Maderno,  Carlo,  114,  125,  127 

Maitani,  Lorenzo,  27 

Majano,   Benedetto  da,  40,  54,  140, 

147,  167 
Malatesta,  Sigismondo,  12,  14,  15,  45 
Malpaga,  Castle  of,  84 
Malvezzi,  Sigismondo,  tomb   of,  53, 

88 
Mantegna,  51 
Marble,  its  influence  on  design,  7  ; 

use  of,  138,  139,  143 
Marsuppini,  tomb  of,  52 
Masaccio,  50,  159 

Medici,  Cosimo  de',  12,  13,  15,  18,  19, 
22,  41,  55 

Giuliano  de',  150 

Piero  de',  18 

Lorenzo  de',  18,  19,  22 

Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  150 
Medici  the,  not  authors  of  the  Re- 
naissance, 19 
Michel-Angelo,  15,  22,  45,  57,  70,  74, 

112,  117,  151;  at  S.  Peter's,  iigf., 

1 27,  1 50 ;  tombs  at  S.  Lorenzo,  1 50 ; 

his  death,  122 
Michellozzo,  20,  25,  40,  52,  53,  60,  62, 

63,67 
Milan,  6,  8,  107 ;  tenacity  of  Gothic 
at,  23,  61,  75,  84 

Duomo,  27,  75,  80 

Monastero  Maggiore,  146 

Portinari  Chapel,  67 

S.    Maria    delle   Grazie,    81,    no, 
132 

Spedale,  60 

Tombs,  81  f. 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  50 
Modulus,  the,  47,  48,  50,  129,  161 
Museums,  their  origin,  21,  22 

Naples,  17,  26 
Niccola  v.  Pisano 
Niccola  de'  Niccoli,  10,  22 
Nicholas  V,  Pope,  n,  14,  111 
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Omodeo  v.  Amadeo 
Orcagna,  17,  20,  32 
Orsini  Giorgio,  63,  64,  66 
Orvieto,  26,  53,  144 
Oxford,  the  library,  13 

Padua,  144,  146,  161 

Paganism,  reversion  to,  12 

Painting,  decorative,  144 

Palladio,  25,  45,  46,  49,  100,  102,  158, 
161  ff.,  176;  his  book,  165 

Patriotism,  its  influence  on  the  Re- 
naissance, 2,  4 

Paul  III,  Pope,  70,  118,  124 

Paul  V,  Pope,  114,  125 

Pavements,  139 

Pazzi,  conspiracy  of  the,  19 

Peperino  stone,  119 

Perspective,  art  of,  158 

Perugia,  26,  138;  Sala  del  Cambio, 
141,  145 

Perugino,  145,  147 

Petrarch,  8,  17,  21,  27,  39 

Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  69,  J2>i  7Ai  u8, 
126,  155,  167 

Piacenza,  146 

Pienza,  45 

Pilaster,  as  decoration,  44,  45 

Pisa,  6,  7,  26 

Pisano,  Andrea,  17,  26,  30 

Pisano,  Giovanni,  8,  26,  52,  53,  147 

Pisano,  Niccola,  7,  26,  67,  132 

Plato,  cult  of,  9,  1 2 

Plethon,  Gemistos,  12,  46 

Pliny,  MS  of,  10 ;  at  Como,  85,  86,  87 

Poggio,  Bracciolini,  10,  22;  discovers 
Vitruvius,  47 

Pola,  Bartolomeo  da,  79,  142 

Porta,  Jacopo  della,  78,  79,  123,  127, 

J52. 
Printing,  invention  of,  24 

Quercia,  Jacopo  della,  20,  26,  50 

Raffaelle   da   Urbino,    74,    114,    117, 

126 
Ragusa,  63 
Ravenna,  5 

Reims,  sculpture  at,  147 
Revival  of  Roman  art,  19,  24;  traced 

to  individual  artists,  25 
Revival   of   Roman    learning,    1,    8, 

19,  24 
Revolt  against  Palladianism,  188 
Rienzi,  4 


Rimini,  12,  14,  15,  45,  132 
Rizzo,  Antonio,  95,  101,  161 
Robbia,  Andrea  della,  55 
Robbia,  Luca  della,  20,  55,  132 
Rodari,  Tomaso,  86 
Romanesque  architecture,  4,  6,  17 
Romano,  Gian  Cristoforo,  79 
Rome,  17 

Cancelleria,  107,  169 

The  Capitol,  151 

Palazzo  Farnese,  70  f. 

S.  Peter's,  1 1 1  ff. 

Construction  of  the  Dome,  127 
Estimate  of  the  design,  129 
The  old  basilica,  124 

Villa  Borghese,  175 

Villa  Papa  Giulio,  159 
Rossellino,  45,  52,  in,  132 

Salonica,  5,  88 

San  Gallo,  Antonio  da,  25,  69,  70,  118, 

126,  167 
San  Gallo,  Giuliano  da,  68,  69,  109, 

117,  126 
S.  Lanfranco  near  Pavia,  80,  138 
Sansovino,  25,  97 
Scamozzi,  46,  159,  172 
Sculpture    and    Architecture,    their 

alliance,  133  ;  their  disruption,  149 
Sebenico,  64,  93 
Serbian  churches,  88 
Serlio,  46,  114 

Settignano,  Desiderio  da,  50,  52 
Siena,  26;  pavement  at,  139 
Signorelli,  51,  144 
Simone,  Francesco  di,  53,  88 
Sixtus  IV,  Pope,  12,  14,  19 
Sixtus  V,  Pope,  123 
Solari,  Cristofano,  78 
Solari,  Guiniforte,  61 
Spalato,  57,  93 

Talenti,  Francesco,  30,  32,  2,7 
Tartagni,  tomb  of,  53,  88 
Terra  cotta,  76,  78,  80,  87,  136 
Torcello,  6 
Torrigiano,  22 
Travertine  stone,  119 
Trissino,  Giorgio,  159 
Tuscany,    the   seat    of    the    Renais- 
sance, 16 

Udine,  Giovanni  da,  151 

Urbino,  14,  68,  135 

Urbino,  Federigo  Duke  of,  14,  15,68 
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Valla,  Laurentius,  1 1 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  38,  70 
Venice,  6,  8,  14,  90  ff. ;  Tenacity  of 
Gothic  at,  23,  91,  165 

Library,  98 

Longhena,  102 

Palladio,  102 

Procuratie  Nuove,  172,  173 

Sansovino,  97 

S.  Zaccaria,  93,  94 

The  Baroco,  104 

The  early  Renaissance  palaces,  92, 

94 
The  Lombardi,  92 
Tombs,  101 

Use  of  coloured  marble,  139 
Vernacular  art,  147,  148,  182 


Verocchio,  20,  26,  50,  53 
Vespasiano  dei  Bisticci,  14,  18,  19,  41 
Vicenza,  159,  161  ;  palaces  at,  i64ff. 
Vignola,    25,  46,   73,    122,    127,    155, 

158  ;  his  book,  169 
Viollet-le-Duc  on  Vitruvius,  51 
Visconti,  Bernabo,  his  tomb,  82 
Visconti,  Gian  Galeazzo,  16,  76;  his 

tomb,  79 
Vitruvian  Rule  established,  177 
Vitruvius,  discovery  of  his  book,  47  ; 

its  effect,  48  f.,  51,  177;  substance 

of  it,  166;  not  himself  a  Vitruvian, 

48,  51,  172 

Westminster  Abbey,  21 
Wykeham,  William  of,  13 
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